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PREFACE 


I F the mere taking of trouble ensuretl good work, this 
contribution to the Owmfissairs Library should be 
entitled to the modest praise of being “superior to 
the rest” of its author’s btxjk-makings, since it has been 
ten years on the stocks ami much of it has been written 
two or three times over, either because the writer’s own 
information had increased or to take account of the 
successful researches of others. Vet in the end defeat 
in one main point has to lie ackntjwledged. 'fhe book 
was licgun with a confident <letermination to cover the 
whole ground, from tlie beginnings of [irinting and 
printecl liook-illustration down to our own day, and in 
the case of printing the survey has been carried through, 
however sketchily. But the corresponding survey of 
book-illustration entls, with rather obvious marks of com- 
{iression and fatigue, about 1780, leaving the story of a 
hundred anti thirty years of very interesting picture- 
work untold. Pioneering is always st) e.sciting tliat 
recognition <if the impossibility of carrying out the full 
plan of the book within the limits either oi the present 
volume or of the author’s working life was rmt made 
without sincere regret. 'I'he subject, however, of tlie 
abandtjned chapter was mjt only very large, l)Ut very 
miscellaneous, ami the survey for it would have hatl t<i 
include at least three other countries (F'rance, (Germany, 
and the Uniteil States) besides tnir own. To one section, 
moreover, that of illustrations in colour, a separate 
volume of this series has already been devoted. I he 
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author would, therefore, fain console himself with the 
hope that in one or more other volumes a competent 
account may be given by some other hand of the wood- 
engravings, etchings, steel-engravings, and lithographs, 
with which books have been decorated since 1780. The 
poorness of paper and print with which these modern 
illustrated books have too often been handicapped has 
caused collectors to take little interest in them—it even 
suggested the unworthy excuse for the failure to write 
the missing chapter that these are not really Fine Books, 
but only books with fine pictures in them, and so are 
outside our subject. But both students and collectors 
have their duties as well as their delights, and in view 
of the high artistic value of quite a large proportion of 
these modern illustrations, the preservation of clean and 
uncropped copies of the books in which they occur and 
the tribute of careful cataloguing and description are 
certainly their due. 

While the desired completeness has not been attained 
the ground here covered is still very wide, and for the 
book as a whole no more can be claimed than that it is 
a compilation from the best sources—a list of these will 
be found in the Bibliography—controlled by some per¬ 
sonal knowledge, the amount of which naturally varies 
very much from chapter to chapter. The obligations 
incurred in writing it have thus been great, and a sad 
number of these are to fellow-workers and friends— 
Proctor, John Macfarlane, W, H. Allnutt, Konrad 
Burger, Dr. Lippmann, Anatole Claudin, and the Prince 
d’Essling—who have died while the book has been in 
progress. Among those still happily alive acknowledg¬ 
ment must specially be made to Sir Sidney Colvin for 
help received from his masterly introduction to the great 
monograph on Early Engravers and Engraving in Eng- 
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land published by the Trustees of the British Museum ; to 
Mr. A, M. Hind for use made of the list of engravers 
atul their works in the same book ; to Mr. Campbell 
Dotlgson for di{)ping.s into the wealth of information in 
his Catalogue of German and Flemish IFoodeuts in the 
Print Room of the British Museum (Mols. I anti 11 ); to 
Mr. Gordon Duff for help tierived from his three series 
of Sandars Lectures on English Printing, and to Mr. 
Evans for informatit>n obtained from his American 
Bibliography. Among other obligations the chief is to 
the writers (nota})ly Mr. H. R. Idomer) of numerous 
pajjcrs contril)Uted to the Transactions of the Biblio- 
grajihical Society and to The Library, ami these are 
acknowletlged with special pleasure. 


A. W. V. 
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CHAPTER I 

COLLECTORS AND COLLECTING 

F rom the stray notes which have come down to us 
about the biblioi)hilcs of the later Roman Empire 
it is evident that book-collecting in those days had 
at least some modern features. Owing to the abundance 
of etiucatetl slave-labour books were very cheap, almost 
as cheap as they are now, and book-collectors could busy 
themselves al>out refinements not unlike those in which 
their successors are now interested. But in the Middle 
Ages books were by no means cheap, and until quite the 
close of the fourteenth century there were few libraries in 
which they could be read. ITmces and other very wealthy 
book-buyers took pleasure in pos.sessing finely written and 
illuminated manu.scripts, but the ruling ideals were mainly 
literary and scholastic, the aim (the quite right and excel¬ 
lent aim) being to have the best books in as many sub¬ 
jects as possible. After printing had been invented the 
same ideals continued in force, the only difference being 
that they could now be carried out on a larger scale, 
libraries like those formed in the sixteenth century by 
Archbishoj) Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Tumlcy, or 
that gathered in I'rance by the historian l)e Thou, were 
e.ssentially students’ libraries, and the books themselves 
and the catalogues of them were often cla.ssified so as to 
show what books had been acquired in all the different 
departments of human knowledge. liven in the sixteenth 
century', when these literary ideals were dominant, we find 
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some examples of another kind. In Jean Grolier, for ^ 
instance, we find the book-lover playing the part, too | 
seldom assumed, of the discriminating patron of contem- • 
porary printing and bookbinding. Instead of collecting 
more old books than he could find time to read, Grolier 
bought the best of his own day, but of these sometimes 
as many as four or five copies of the same work that he 
might have no difficulty in finding one for a friend ; and 
whatever book he bought he had bound and decorated 
with simple good taste in Venice or at home in France, i 
It would be an excellent thing if more of our modern ^ 
collectors, instead of taking up antiquarian hobbies, were j 
content to follow Grolier’s example. Books always look! 
best when clad in jackets of their own time, and this in t 
the future will apply to the books of the twentieth century 
as much as to any others. Moreover, there is more actual ^ 
binding talent available in England just now than at any 
previous time, and it is much to be desired that modern 
Groliers would give it scope, not in pulling about old 
books, but in binding beautifully those of our own day. 

Grolier found a modest imitator in England in the 
person of Thomas Wotton, but with some at least of the 
Elizabethan book-lovers the havoc wrought in the old; 
libraries by the commissioners of Henry VIII and' 
Edward VI provoked an antiquarian reaction which led 
them to devote all their energies to collecting, from the' 
unworthy hands into which they had fallen, such treasures 
of English literary and bookish art as still remained. 
Putting aside John Leland who worked (to what extent 
and with what success is not quite clear) for Henry VIII, 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
earliest of these antiquaries, to the great benefit of the: 
libraries of Lambeth Palace and of Corpus Christi College,; 
Cambridge, though as to how he came by his books per¬ 
haps the less said the better. Parker was soon followed 
by Sir Robert Cotton, whose success in gathering books 
and documents illustrating English history was so great 
that his library was sequestered and very nearly altogether 
2 
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taken from him, on the plea that it contained state papers 
which no subject had a right to possess. Owing to the 
carelessness and brutality of the previous generation, 
Cotton’s opportunities were as great as his zeal in making 
use of them, and at the cost of his fortune he laid the 
foundations of a national library. Humbler men imitated 
him without being able to secure the same permanence 
for their collections, more especially Humphrey Dyson, a 
notary^ who seems to have acquired early printed books 
and proclamations, with the same zeal which Cotton 
devoted to manuscripts. Many of his treasures passed 
into the hands of Richard Smith, the Secondary of the 
Poultry Compter, but at his sale they were scattered 
beyond recall, and the unity {)f one of the most interesting 
of linglish collections was thus unkindly destroyed. 
Both these men, and .some others of whom even less is 
known, worked with a public aim, and already Sir 
Thomas Bodley had gone a step further by founding 
anew the University I-ibrary at O.xford on lines which at 
once gave it a national importance. This it preserved 
and developed for over a century and a half, and has 
never since lost, though no national help, unfortunately, 
has ever been given it, save the right already conceded 
by the Stationers’ Company, of claiming a copy of any 
■ new ItngHsh book offered for sale. 

' Bodley’s munificent donation marked an epoch in the 

• history of linglish book-collecting because its tendency 

• was to make private book-collecting of the kind which 
! was then admired incongruous and even absurd. When 
. there were no |)ublic libraries open to scholars, for a great 
t man to maintain a splendid lil)rary in his own house and 
t allow students to read in it was worthy of Aristotle’s 
; nrya\<ifuxtn\ the man who does everything on a scale that 

• befits his dignity. But in prot>ortion as public collections 
^ of books and facilities for obtaining access to them are 
i increased, the preservation of a library on a large scale 

in a private house, where none of the inmates have any 
:f desire to use it, becomes an easy and justifiable object of 
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am! a liaff from the fourulaticm nf the IhHileian it ran 
u ith spiciuliil fVeeiltnn. 'riuis Archbisliup W'tlliamH gave 
noble gifts uf lMM)ks tti S. John’s College. Cambridge, and 
to the Chapter Ilonse lalirary at WVstminster Abbey; 
Sclticn’s lHH>ks enriched the BtHllcian; I.aud was a 
gcncriHis benefactor alike to the Bodleian, to S. Jtdm's 
College, Oxfurd, ami to the library of Lamlieth Palace; 
Sir Keneliu I Hgby gave both to BtHiley and to Harvard ; 
Ralph Shehhan benehtetl the Ilerahls’ iadlege; Pepys 
(tliroiigh Ids ueplieu) Iwpicathetl his eollection to Magtla- 
lene College. Camln idgc; Art hhishtip Marsh hnnuled a 
lilirary at Dublin ; Rii hanl Rawliimon gave his manu- 
siripts lu the H«Hileian, and Harley arranged that his 
HhonUt be offereti to the nation. 

riu- e\ample of tile men who Inflight timler the 
iinliicm e I •! an intention to bt' 4<tu' their liooks on some 
jiublii ju-tilulnm iiattir.dlv atfeeted others, and was 
Ic ijhinsiblt’ !t »r a gttod ileal i *t latlua hapha/ai«l eolleeting 
HI the figjiteenlh icutiiry The private niiHU-rn lilirary 
wa. often ioiifiiscil with tlie anluptarian citUet tion, ami 
the anlujn.tsian n41e»tion it self was scUhim ihitninaleil by 
any t eiitial ulea. \ et i olhs lot s wlio licvtileil themselves 
to t»ne siibiet t am! ktiew th»«roughly well what they were 
aiming at ucrc alfi*atly i*»niiiig into existente, ami these 
also, when their wiuk was <lt»ne, were inspireil by an 
hiiijiiiirable atnbili<»n to preserve it intaet, ami st> the 
libraiies were i»me miiie enrit hcil I hus Carrti k, gnided 
by his ptofessiimal intctesi, tlevtiteii hiiuselt tiieat iy plays, 
ami beijneatheil his tollettson to the British Museum. 
MaliJiie bought tlie liiM»ks whteh were usetu! to him as 
a stmlent of Pdi/abelhan hletaUtre. imue espeeially of 
Shakespeaie. ami !te«jneathed them to the BiHlleian, while 
lapel! hit his similai lolleititm to ‘rrinity Ctillegc, 
Camhridge Ihe library of Natural Histt»iy litMtks 
brought togellier by Sir Joseph Banks ami hetpicathed 
bv turn t«i iheMh tttsh Mitseuni is aiuither example of well- 
drfmeii iiillreting, llauigh »if a tlitfei'ent sort. Aimnig 
men who were mit th«unselves speiialists the \> ;ue lay in 
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the direction of first editions of tlic (ireck and I.at: 
classics and of a few Italian and English auttuns , 
special merit, together with books illustrating the histoi 
of printing down to about the year i4Hi> or 14^5 Tl 
early classics seem to have been the indispeusaldc dciiici 
in any collection of the first rank, aiui they a}»|>i-ar wit 
monotonous regularity in the libraries of (.j-ojgr Ill. < 
the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Craehcrotic, and •-! rhonj, 
Grenville, which all three passed to the Ihitish Museim 
in the Spencer Collection, now in the John Ivyl.uu 
Library, Manchester; ami in the Siiiulerl.u!.! l.tlir.ir; 
sold at auction in 1881 3. W’hen thr .r pn/e . uci 
secured the collector seems to h.ive felt lam .rh i;,; 


follow his individual taste in supplement.av pia. h.i .r 
and the Grenville Lilirary is a hue j<r«>ot oi tin- M 

interests of its possessor. Two m-tahl;- ti,? 

Heber, the last of the great InMik-gluttons, ,in : \\ ali.i! 
Henry Miller, founder of the faniou . t la s .'a*'Milk 
Libraryat Britwcll.cut themselves tu-e ta-m th--. alt .<! th 
ediHo princeps, the latter (despite a tasti- f..i la-- !<sn l..it! 
verse) devoting himself Ui English |M.etiv. wiaU- U.-iK' 
added to this the literatures (»f Eraiu c, It.dv, u; 1 sp.on 
Despite the exceptions wc have mention.- i, m .ihno, 
all of the collections of the earlv year, of the :aart»s ni 


ecniury iwo cunercni lUeais were t onUmied • .tudenl 
ideal of the best books in the best rd!ii<<n,, .aid th 
antiquary’s ideal of the books iiy whiih tier !a.t<*iv <1 
printing and its kiiulreti arts t«iuld lie* iu<r4 \ sdlv jllui 
trated. The combination is still tonanoa. !«>! >,ae »- 
h Becketts comic histories fthough I am aoi po ista d t 
assert that this is a “best b(H»k ') still figiur , ,i, th»- ta^ 
entry in many sale catalogues whii h isajt.un .(.1... a.u u 
nabula a.ssurctily not bought for their htrr.us aiteu-a 
It IS moie easy to defend such a niedlev on t!;. , oiiajd <■ 
sentiment than of logde. Whoever u .c. iw^ok . Iai. ir.i .»>r 
to be grateful to the men who invented or dittu c l the .at 

u “‘‘ly interested in irariune cUH thini 

about them. Yet it tun hardly l,f dcnicl that .. ik,- 
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various kinds of books from an antiquarian, aesthetic, or 
any other well-defined point of view, not directly literary, 
is an independent pursuit in its own right, just as to 
collect old or beautiful china or silver is an independent 
pursuit, whether or no the china or silver be used for eat¬ 
ing or drinking from. It will be said, of course, that on 
this view books are no better than china (or postage 
stamps), and there are indeed some strange instances of 
men who have fallen below their possibilities and have 
collected books, and not without success, despite a most 
amazing indifference to their contents. This reduces the 
joy they can get from their hobby to the bare pleasure of 
collecting for the sake of collecting, an ignoble delight in 
indulging acquisitiveness, redeemed to some extent hy the 
higher pleasure of overcoming difficulties and observing 
the rules of the game. But the ignorant book-collector, 
until he has educated himself, is like a rose-fancier who 
cannot distinguish one odour from another. By the time 
they attract the collector books have become, or are on the 
road to becoming, so precious that their primary usefulness 
has to be left dormant. To use them constantly for our 
daily reading would approach the fault which the Greeks 
called the arrogance which makes a man esteem him¬ 
self .so highly that he thinks nothing too good for his own 
use. But even when this limitation is recognized, for 
those who can appreciate them they preserve all the 
associations of their primary use, and it is because these 
associations arc .so delightful and so various that the 
bookman claims that his form of collecting is the best of all. 

What then are the associations and qualities which 
give books value in the eyes of a collector? We may 
an.swer the question negatively in the first instance by 
reducing to their proper importance the two qualities 
which are po|)ularly supposed to be the most attractive to 
the book-hunter-—rarity and age. If a book is otherwise 
unintere.sting, what is it the better for being rare? In 
passing it may be noted that unless a book is interesting 
for other reasons its rarity is necessarily an unknown 
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Quantity Sir Sidney Lets Censuii i»f the extant eupics 
of the First Folio Shakes^jearc. a caniparatiedy ei«nii>*>o ■ 
book but of supreme interest for its asMitaaiiuns, a 
striking example of the lail with which every iIim ovei alilc 
copy of a valuable bmjk is now hunteii ihiwii. 'nittse 
whose business it is to gather such infurmaliun van led j 
in the case of dozens of IxKJks of much less iinp nt.itii^e 
exactly how many copies have lieen discovercil ami tn | 
whose possession they remain. But in the vaHC td a b «>k 
of little interest the most that can Ijv said i'. that tt h 
“ undescribed,” and it may be “ undeserilHsl n'»i m the 
least because it is really rare, but i)ecausc no bildut^rapticr 
has troubled himself to make a note »»f it. W vn: 
real point of interest discovercil in it the i ham c-. an- that 
the attention thus attracted wuuld spvildv bnue, i.» ; 

other copies, as in the vase of the ui.u;a.'in«* t ■ I 

which Mr. Kipling was found tv» have euntitbuusl «>! *: 
this the first set catalogue*] ^>1*1 bu' ovei ^'ith ti c 

result that so many others were imcarthcil tliat the | 

speedily sank to less than a^ many slulliug *. | 

Granted, liowcvcr. tlial it vnuKI Ik: pr‘»veii iUaI a 4 uu | 
book is not merely uiulcKrilKil, but ab>i>lutely, u li.it s*i irw I 
works are, uni(|ue, in what way iI'ks this make tt t «f tulrirst I 
to the collector ? A great library might l>uy tl 1*0 a ti tfic | 
out of compassion, tir uiuler the ulea that it'* tevp *ti atitui tn | 
a catalogue might hel|' to picec out a gencah»i*v. «u th.it t! I 
might count as another unit in statintu * fa p*<*»i tr4 ..>si,. | 
or justify its purcluisc in si»nie other haplta/af.l u.ty But | 
considerations of this kind, such as tltey ate, i anm»l .uie.; | 
private collectors. A really tluil bimk is merely a iiot Nati* > 
and whether only one ctipy of it, or many, ean Ik |‘t *»vr.l t • j 
exist, nobody wants it. If this Ik* sh we ate jii .titie*! m | 
saying that, although as soon as a l««ik is fuutid de*at ,i!»l!! | 
for any other rcas«)n its rarity lK’t«itnes i4 p.it 401*010! 
importance in tictermining its price, Rartly by it .elt 1 * = d ^ 
no interest to collectors. * r 

The attractiveness ItcsUrweti by Age vann »4 Ik tie4ie4 ^ 
quite so summarily, because although the same line * f 
8 
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argument can be followed, it has to be helped out by an 
explanation arising from a particular case. No collector 
would value a dull sermon printed in 1800 any higher 
than a dull .sermon printed in 1900, and if vvc go back two 
centuries instead of one, in the case of a book printed in 
London its value is none the greater for the extra hundred 
years. If, however, the sermon chanced to have been 
printed in 1700 in some provincial town, its age would 
distinctly be an element of value. Down to 1693 printing 
was only permitted in Loudon, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
(after the outbreak of the Civil War') at York. When 
the restraining Act was drop{>ed in 1693 printing made 
its way, not very rapidly, into one provincial town after 
another. Hence a dull sermon with a provincial imprint 
may l)e dear to the heart of some local antiquary as the 
first-fruit of the press in his neighbourhood. 

If we go back another sixty years from 1700 we reach 
another typographic zone, as we may call it, within which 
some slight interest attaches to all examples of linglish 
printing, for the end of the year 1640 is the limit of the 
special catalogues of early books {>ublished liy the British 
Museum, the Cambridge university Library, and the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. The first and last of the.se 
have indexes of printers; in the second the primary 
arrangement is ty[K)graphical. 'I'lius all books wiiich are 
old enough to have been jirinted before the end of 1640 
are thereby invested with some slight interest .solely as 
products of English presses. When we get back to before 
1600 we are in the periotl covered by the different editions 
of the Typ0}rraphkal Aniiquities of Joseph Ames. 
W'hen we go l)ack another hundred years we are within 
the fifteenth century; printing has been introduced into 
I ingland for less than twenty-five years, and the smallest 
fragment of a book from one of the early pres.ses at 
work at Westminster, Oxford, St. Albans, or the City of 
London, is esteemed as of interest and importance. 

^ During the Civil War itself presses were also set up temporarily at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, at Sbrcwibury, and perhaps elsewhere. 
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Thus if we go far enough back Age does add to 
the interest of a book, but only by bringing it under 
another influence, that the interest of an English fifteenth 
century book is due to its importance in the history of 
printing and not to its antiquity being easily demonstrated 
by the fact that a contemporary unadorned manuscript of 
the same work will probably have only a fraction of the 
value of the printed edition. There are, of course, other 
cases in which age may be said to have some secondary 
influence, as in the case of books dealing with social 
customs, ballads and the like. But here it is still more 
evident that the social or literary interest is the primary 
consideration, and that this cannot be created, though it is 
greatly enhanced, by Age. 

Having thus to the best of our ability abated the 
pride both of Age and Rarity, we come back to our 
original question as to what are the qualities and associa¬ 
tions which give books value in the eyes of a collector. 

The only good qualities which a book can possess in 
its own right are those of strength and beauty of form. 
Everything else about it is inherent in no single edition, 
though association of ideas may give greater dignity to 
one edition than to another. Type, paper, ink, presswork, 
the arrangement of the page, and also (though not quite 
in the same way or to the same extent) the illustrations, 
are all part and parcel of the book itself, and may be com¬ 
bined, at least so bookmen believe, in a really beautiful 
unity. No doubt as to this students run some risk of 
losing their sense of proportion. I myself am conscious, 
for instance, that I have looked at so many fifteenth cen¬ 
tury woodcuts, as compared with other works of art, that 
I distinctly overrate them. Mr. Robert Proctor, who 
knew more about fifteenth century books than any other 
man has ever known, or is ever likely to know, once said 
to me in all seriousness, that he did not think he had ever 
seen an ugly one. Allowing, however, for this very 
human tendency to set up our own esoteric standard, there 
yet remains a more generally recognizable beauty of form 
10 
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which some books possess in a higher degree than others, 
and to collect such beautiful books independently of any 
other kind of attraction would be no unworthy pursuit. 
As a matter of fact, bookmen are more inclined to make 
beauty of form a secondary consideration to which, as to 
age and rarity, they pay attention, but without adopting 
it as the basis of their collection. 

As a secondary consideration the attention collectors 
pay to beauty can hardly be exaggerated in respect to the 
condition of copies, the ratio of an unusually good to an 
unusually bad copy of the same book, even if the bad copy 
have no leaves actually wanting, being often as ten to 
one. The unusually bad copy, indeed, would often have 
no selling value at all were it not that it may be luseful to 
students and so win a purchaser at a small price. The 
collector should leave it severely alone, partly because 
such “working copies” are the rightful peniuisite of 
poor .scholars, partly because, as he presumaldy buys 
books for his pleasure, he defeats his own object if, 
except in the case of the very rarest, he buys copies at 
which he cannot look without regretting that their head¬ 
lines are cut off or the })aper rotten through bad cleaning. 
Mr. T'redcrick Locker recorded in his catalogue that his 
copy of Blake’s Styngs of Innocence and of Ilxpcncncc had 
been cut down by a previous owner to the dimensions of 
the old covers of a washing-book. I think it was his 
chivalry, his jnety toward Blake’s memory, that induced 
him to rescue it from this dishonour. Had he bought 
such a poor copy simply because it was cheap, he would 
have fallen far below his standard as a collector. 

Putting on one side beauty of form, the interest of 
books in the eyes of a collector lies in their associations, 
historical, personal, or purely literary. For reasons 
touched on already but which we may now consider 
more fully, among historical associations those connected 
with the history of printing fill a very large place. As 
we have said before, the invention of an art by which 
books were so greatly cheapened and multiplied was an 
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event of almost unique importance in the social history 
of Europe, and everything which throws light on the 
discovery, on the manner in which it was carried from one 
country and city to another, and on the methods and live*i 
of the early printers, is of interest, and in its degree 
and measure, of importance. Moreover, just as foxes are 
hunted because they show such good sport, so these early 
books are collected because the study of them combine** 
in a singular degree the charms of scientific ami h!Storic;i,l 
discovery, with all sorts of literary, social, and humafi 
side-interests. The claim which Henry Bratlshaw |hiI 
forward that antiquarian bibliography must !)e studie»J 
scientifically has been perverted by tfie unwise into the 
assertion that bibliography is a Science, or as they are 
sometimes pleased to put it, an Exact Science, till sensible 
people are wearied of the silly phrase. Hut the daiiit 
itself is absolutely true, and the gifts which enab!i:»i 
Mr. Proctor to classify, exactly or approximately, any 
fragment of early printing accortling to its ciiuntrv. 
place, printer, and date, if enqiloyed on any other 
of scientific inquiry would easily have gained him .4 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, besides the European 
recognition which, in his own small fieltl, was alreatly hts. 
before he died. 

A large proportion of early printctl books arc without 
any indication whatever of their place of origin, printer, 
or date. The dates are obscured liy the quickness tj»r 
slowness of individual printers in adopting various im¬ 
provements—sheet-numbering, leaf-numbering, printed 
capitals, titlepages, methmis of ini|K)sitit)n, cU:.--ovhich 
thus become uncertain and delusive lamimarks. 'Fhc 
place of origin is ob.scured by the existence of almost 
identical types in different cities anti even in different 
countries. A fortiori the identity of the imlividual printer 
may baffle research from types being transferretl t>r ctjpted 
in all but one or two letters of the frtunt, which thus Ikt- 
come the sole means of differentiating them. As helps the 
bibliographer has, in the first place, such a dassificatitin 
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the two or three thousand fifteenth century types as he is 
able to carry in his head. This, in proportion to its com¬ 
pleteness, enables him to narrow down the field to be in¬ 
vestigated. Some small typographical peculiarity, the way 
in which the illuminator or rubricator has filled the blank 
spaces, the note which by good fortune he may have 
appended in this or some other known copy saying when 
he finished his work, similar notes by early purchasers 
which occasionally give the date of their bargain, these 
and other points niay all help forward the happy moment 
of final identification. Such a hunt as this may sound 
alarmingly difficult, as if it were all over five-barred gates 
and inconveniently hedged ditches. But facsimiles and 
other aids have been greatly multiplied of late years; 
many a l)Ook can be run down and the identification 
verified in a few minutes, and the possibility of hunting 
successfully in one’s own library presupposes the purchase 
of many books giving full information as to their origin. 
These, while offering the means of identifying other 
books, will them.selves raise no questions, so that the 
collector’s life need not be unceasingly strenuous. 

'I'he side-interests of tlie.se old books are very varied. 
.Many of them, at least to eyes trained to perceive it, are 
of great beauty. Others, although the half century during 
which printing was in its infancy produced few master- 
{)ieces of literature, have real literary interest. More than 
ajiy other single event the invention of printing hurried 
on the transition from the medieval world to the modern, 
but while many printers in Italy nearly ruined themselves 
by the zeal with which they helped forward the classical 
renaissance, all t>ver Eurox^c the medieval books which 
were still read were seized on for the press, so that in the 
lKM)ks printed between 1470 and 1490 we are presented 
with a conspectus or summary of medieval literature. 
Ca.Kton {H'inted the work.s of Chaucer and Gower and 
prose renderings of the old romances. The Italian presses 
were busy with Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Dante. The 
enormous size of the great Speculum or Encyclopaedia of 
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Vincent de Beauvais did not deter the printers of France I 
and Germany, and the ponderous tomes of medieval theo 1 
logy and law seem to have found a ready market. Above I 
all, the highest skill available in the best equipped work- ; 
shops was employed almost ceaselessly in the production 
of beautiful and often magnificent editions of the service- r 
books of the Church for the use both of priests and laity, ' 
and it is hardly possible to dabble much in old books ‘ 
without acquiring an interest in liturgiology. ^ 

Owing to this fact, that the early presses were so larg’ely | 
occupied with printing the works of the previous thr^ I 
centuries, there is comparatively little human interest in j 
incunabula on their literary side. Instead of authors we ^ 
have mostly to deal with editors, an assertive and depre- • 
ciatory race, always vaunting their own accuracy and 2:eal ’ 
and insisting on the incredible blunders by which prev'ious ; 
editions had been deformed past recognition. We receive, 
however, no small compensation in the personal details 
which many of the early printers give us about thcm.se Ives. 
Titlepages, though they occur at haphazard in a few books | 
of the early seventies (and there is one still earlier exanuplc). I 
did not become common till about 1490, and even tvv'enty | 
years later we find many books still without them. 'Fhc I 
information which we now expect to find on a title|>:tge I 
was given in a paragraph, mostly at the end of the lx h *k, | 
to which bibliographers have agreed to give the iiattte | 
“colophon,” from koXo^v, the Greek for a “finishing'! 
stroke.” As we have already noted, in many b(K)ks | 
information of this kind is given, but when printers, I 
their proof readers or editors, took the trouble to write a | 
colophon at all, they had no reason to confine themselves 
to the severe brevity and simplicity of statement vv*liit:h 
marks the modern titlepage. It was in colophons thas ■; 
editors cast stones at their predecessors, or dcmaiicicd 
sympathy for the severity of their own labours, and it 
in colophons that we find the expressions of the printer^ 
piety and pride, his complaints of his troubles with his 
workmen and rivals, his pleas for encouragement, and 

14 
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tjccasionally, penned by another hand, the record of how 
he was struck down by death in the midst of his work. 
I have never heard of any one making a representative 
collection of books with interesting colophons, but collect¬ 
ing has taken many worse forms. 

To lend grace to their colophons, or sometimes as a 
substitute for them, the early printers and publishers often 
used a woodcut containing their mark, sign, or device. 
Like the colophon itself, this was printed as a token of the 
master’s pride in his work and his desire that it might be 
recognized as his, and many printers’ marks are very deco¬ 
rative and even beautiful. Comparatively neglected until re¬ 
cently, within the last few years the devices used in various 
countries have been almost e.xhaustively reproduced in 
facsimile, thus leaving few chances of fresh discovery, 
i The mention of devices brings us to a very interesting 

section of early printed books, and one which has attracted 
t only t{K) much attention of recent years, those deco¬ 
rated with the primitive cuts on wood or metal with 
i which fifteenth century printers endeavoured to imitate 
, the glories of illuminated manuscripts, or to increase the 
! popularity of their books with not too critical readers, 
r Occasionally, as in the metal cuts in the be.st editions of 

; the I‘>01101 Horae, in the Florentine and Venetian wood- 

cuts of the last ten years of the century, and in the best 
; work of other countries, these early pictures possess real 
. beauty. Often they are badly spoilt by the incomjietence 
; of the cutters, who were working without the aid of modern 
,• gravers or modern methods of preparing the wood. The 
i early German wood-cutters, whilst their outlines are often 
less graceful than those of their French and Italian com- 
» petitors, had a S|>ecial gift for characterization, and the 
cpiality of their work is much more uniform, perhaps 
> because even before the invention of printing with mov- 
; able types they were an organized craft. Ilut in almost 
all fifteenth century cuts there is a certain naive simplicity 
; which captivates those who allow themselves to study it, 
^ until they are apt, as the present writer has confessed is 
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probably true of himself, to rate it Uki hi;4hly. is the 
case with the more ambitious artists in mK uf the 
periods, wherever there was any tlemanti fur lHH*k-!ihistni. 
tors a local school with strongly marked ehar.u trristics at 
once appears. The work of the Augsburg nittn ^ t.ui 
told at a glance from that cxecutetl at Strashlnu g. .uul the 
styles predominant at Venice anti i'ktreme. at Milui anj I 
Naples are all absolutely distinct. With msu- itr tun j 
ceptions we know nothing, until after i»t the ingu 

who designed or cut these illustrations, and |c\. ept m the 
case of those of the Low Countries) har<l!y anv attcinw 
has been made, or seems {Kissible. to sulnlivule thr u ,4 
done in any given locality so as to gfuj. it und.-r irj. 
dividual masters. OthenVise the jinddcin . .a Mu-vnlh 
century book-illustrations are much like the A in, of 
the types with which they harmoni/e ...nd thj. 

collector can either devote himself to rc|iie .i-ntm:, .i . lully 
as possible the work done in any Niiiytle *!i .ti a t. ■ a f ui''^ 
at large over the Continent (as'regard. Jiite -uth .enturv 
illustrations England may ahmi-.t he leit ..ut - a a.. ..unr 
and collect a few good sfiec iniens »»f e.n h h... .] 

It has been made a cause o{ itiinpl.iuji jn cntlv S 
against bibliographers that they know in.io- i.} tli - uuri^ 
done at any insignificant tifteenth tenturv oir ., than vf ^ 

the history of printing at any subseijurnt tim.- h j. noj 

easy to coerce men into taking up anv .nth.n , .,f i miI,, 
ject beyond those in which they are intro-.t. ! ..nd thr 
supposed culprits have at least tliis nun h ju ,un. ,a.,.n hr 

their neglect of the later u„rk that . on hiii 

examination. Until 1465, s,n,,. ,,.r ,,, c.,. , 

g£penments,Gcrnunycni,,v„| tl,..'4, , , , ,,:‘ 

slightly ahead ; from 1530 t<,al«,„t I . 1 

m advance of the rest of lixmnx- • iftn , , ‘ • 

higher technical level in the dw m’' ■ T'. "h 

where, and Plantin and the I A, s ‘I .'.d' 
reputations. But there u-as very little d m .d 
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the Low Countries, and from a typographical standpoint 
the seventeenth century is a Sahara with hardly any 
oases, i'roni this wilderness the eighteenth century, 
under the guidance of France and England, timidly felt 
its way back to a kind of trim neatness, but the positive 
experiments of Baskerville and the Didots, and m Italy 
of Bodoni, were not very exciting, and at present are 
quite out of fashion. In the nineteenth century the work 
of the Whittinghams in England deserves more attention 
from col lectors than it has received, and throughout the 
whole period any one working on historical lines, with the 
tiesire to illustrate the vicissitudes of the art of printing 
and not merely its successes, has an ample field. But for 
jKJsitive excellence, after the period of “origins,” the 
b'rench books of the middle of the sixteenth century 
offer almost the only hunting ground in which the fasti¬ 
dious cadlector is likely to find an attractive quarry, and 
it is no use to try to tell any other tale. 

Of tile later book illustrations a somewhat better 
account may be given. Owing to the steady deterioration 
of paper and presswork, which was the real cause of the 
typographical decline, woodcuts by the end of the six¬ 
teenth century had gone cjuite out of fa.shion, the old 
simple style having been lost and no printer being able 
to do justice to the finer work on which designers in¬ 
sisted. But coj)per engravings throve in Germany and 
the Low Countries, and when the fashion of engraved 
frontispieces and titles took root in England in the last 
years of the century it was pursued with considerable 
success for a couple of generations, while in the eigh¬ 
teenth century the French livres ii vignettes attained an 
extraordinary brilliancy and elegance, and Gravelot and 
other I''rench engravers bestowed some of their skill on 
English books. 

The use of wood, now worked with the graver and no 
longer with the knife, was revived in England by Bewick 
about 1784, and was pursued with varying success for 
over a century, great technical skill and, at least in the 
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“ sixties,” very fine design l>eing marred by the poverty 
and often the tawdriness of its typographical setting. 
Despite these drawbacks, the collectors who are bestow¬ 
ing attention on all this wood-engraved work of the nine¬ 
teenth century will probably reaj> their reward. 

When wood engraving was killed a few years ago by 
the extraordinary j>erfection attained, at a much snialler 
cost, by the [)rocess block, its fate was shared by the line- 
engraved illustrations which had appeared fitfully 
throughout tlie century, and had lingered on in the 
beautiful work of C. II. Jeens, who died in 1879. and in 
the use of old {)latcs. As the w(K)d engraving was killed 
by the half-tone block, so the line engraving disappeared 
before the {jhutogravurc, and the colour processes now 
being rapidly perfected threaten to reduce all black and 
white illustrations to unimportance. In so far, however, 
as the new processes necessitate tlie use of heavily loaded 
papers as a condition of their Ijcing even tolcraldy well 
printed, the least antiejuarian of collectors may be for¬ 
given for neglecting the InHjk.s illustrated by them. Some 
of them can only be preserved by every plate l)cing 
backed with sound paper, and a hundred years hence of 
all this illustrated wt>rk. much of it really beautiful, which 
is now being produced in such (quantities, very little will 
remain. 'I he modern Groliers whom we tried to call 
forth at the beginning of this chajiter will need to he 
experts both in {)apcr and in leather if they are to leave 
behind them any permanent record of their gtHKl taste. 
But this is only a crowning prot^f of how urgently tltcy 
are needed. 

It would be j)Icasant to glance brictly at some of the 
more literary considerations which bring books within 
the collector's sct>{)c. But the scheme of tins scries 
restricts the subject of the |)resent volume to botjks 
which arc prized either for their tyjKjgraphical beauty, 
their place in the history of printing, or the charm of 
their illustrations. I'his is in itself so large a field that 
no more pages must be wasted on introducing it. 



CHAPTER II 
BLOCK-BOOKS 


'nr^ IIIi collector of the time of George III, whose 
I heart was set on Typographical Antiquities, and 
who was ambitious enough to wish to begin at the 
begilining, must have hungered after a block-book. 
t'A'cn in the clays of Bagforcl, at the very outset of the 
eighteenth century, interest had been aroused in the 
bluck-printed editions of the Speculum Ilumanae Sctlua- 
tiiiuis, .so that Bagford himself travelled from Amster¬ 
dam to 1 laarlem on purpose to see a copy of one of the 
Dutch editions, and set an linglish wood-cutter to work, 
with very poor success, to manufacture a bogus specimen 
of it, wherewitli “ to oblige the curious.” This, with a 
similar imitation of a page in the Biblia Pauperuin, was 
intemle<l to illu.strate the History of Printing which 
Bagfoni liad the temerity to {)Ian, although such of his 
smaller dissertations as have been preserved show con¬ 
clusively that he was c|uite incapable of carrying it out. 

I'he interest thus early shown in block-books sprang 
from an entirely reasonable, but probably incorrect, view 
of the part which they had played in the development 
of [irinting with movable type. It was known that 
wiHHlcuts without letterpress were printed in Germany 
(juitc early in the fifteenth century, the cut of S. Chris- 
liiphcr, formerly in the vSpencer Collection, now in the 
John Rylands Library, bearing the date 1423.1 On the 
other luuid, printing with movable type was practised at 
Main/ in the fifties, and about 1461 Albrecht Pfister 
published at Bamberg .several books with woodcut illus- 

^ ‘flir* of a still earlier date, 141S, on a cut of the Blessed Virgin 

a* u disputed. 
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trations and printed letterpress. In the logical order 
of development nothing could be more reasonable than 
the sequence: 

i. Woodcut pictures. 

ii. Woodcut pictures and woodcut text. 

iii. Woodcut pictures and text printed from 

movable type. 

Facts, however, do not always arrange themselves with 
the neatness which commends itself to an a priori his¬ 
torian, and the most recent students of block-books are 
unable to discover sufficient justification for the early 
dates which their predecessors assigned to them. On 
the old theory, in order to put it in front of the invention 
of printing with movable types, the Biblia Pauperum, 
which appears to be the oldest of the block-books, was 
placed about 1430 or 1440, and the Ars Moriendi and 
the other chief specimens of block-printing were all sup¬ 
posed to have been produced before 1460, the main period 
of block-printing thus coinciding with the interval between 
the S. Christopher of 1423 and Pfister’s activity at Bam¬ 
berg about 1461. Positive evidence in favour of this 
chronology there was none. It rested solely on the idea, 
at which bibliographers had jumped, that the block-books 
were necessary “steps towards the invention of printing,” 
as they have often been called, and on what seemed the 
improbability that any one, when the art of printing with 
movable type had once been invented, would have 
troubled himself laboriously to cut letterpress on wood. 

So far from block-printing being unable to co-exist 
with printing from movable type, it was not till nearly a 
century after printing had been invented that block-books 
finally ceased to be produced. The example generally 
quoted as the latest^ is the Opera nova contemplativa 
per ogni fedel christiam laquale tratta de le figure del 
tesfamento vecchio: le qtiale figure sonno verificate net tes- 

^ The Lihro di M. Giovanbattisia Falatino, printed at Rome in 1548, is 
spoken of by Mr. Campbell Dodgson as a “belated specimen*' of a block-book. 
But this was a writing-book, and hardly counts. 
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iamcnto hnovo. As its title implies, this, curiously enough 
IS an adaptation of the Bidiia Paaperum, which was thus 
the last, as it may have been the first, of the block-books. 
It IS Ululated, but has the name of its publisher, Giovanni 
Andrea X'avaissore, who worked at Venice about 1530. 

The Opera nova contemplativa was from one point 
oi view a mere survival, but Vavassore is not likely to 
have produced it solely to cause twentieth century anti¬ 
quaries surprise. He must have had a business reason 
for ha\ ing recourse t() block-printing, nor is that reason 
very h.ird tt) find. ITom the frequency with which the 
early printers changed anti recast their types, and the 
short intervals at which popular books printed with 
types were set up afresh, it is clear (i) that the type- 
metal ‘ employed was much .softer and le.ss durable than 
th*it n<!W in use, and that only small impressions" could 
lie taken frum the same setting up; (2) that only a small 
amount tj{ type was cast at a time, and that type was 
t|uickly tlistrilmted atul used again, never kept standing 
on the cliance that another edition would oe wanted. 
Now ulien we come to the illustrations in printed books, 
we tiiui the same woodblocks used for five or six succes¬ 
sive editi<»ns, and then, in many cases, enjoying a second 
leaNC tjf life as job-blocks, used at haphazard by inferior 
printers. It is clear, therefore, that while it was a much 
mtire tlifficult and laborious liusiness to cut the letter¬ 
press of a book on lilocks of wood than to set it up with 
mtivablc types, when the blocks were once made much 
more vu>rk could be got out of them. In a word, in the 
case of a small liook for winch there was a steady 
demaml, a {irinter might be tempted to have it cut as a 

^ references In cekiphorn shew that the metal mostly used was 

Aiirim'it ftPrmii nnf^reisii mnis Vrh iitras Spira genift^s de 
ttirpt and the u* 4 «: of (.,!halcii|^ra|)hi a name for printers. But there are 
Ofic cif rehireticci Ui printing ** siiunmt iypi$P with types of tin. 

C'lr tlm tint hook primed at Venice only loo copies were struck off, but the 
fiuiith^^f mm irelilcd in the cmr. of icn immediate successors. At Rome Sweyn- 
hcfiii i'ld moldy printcxl ajs copimi, only in a few instances as many as 

| 03 . iltii 4 l the end of the century l^ynscm wm printing at least 600 copies of 
large itiid m many m 1000 of nmall om% 
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block-book for the same reasons as might cause a modern 
publisher to have it stereotyped. The labour of cutting 
the letterpress t)n wood was much greater than that now 
involved in stereotyping, and the result clumsier. Hence 
it was t>nly to short bt»ks intended for imexacting pur¬ 
chasers that the process was applied and with two or 
three exceptions it was used only for illustrated books 
with a small amount of text. But within this restricted 
field it hatl its t)wn commercial possibilities, and there 
is thus nothing surprising in its coexistence with print¬ 
ing from movable tyjx:. 

When the theory that l)lock-books were "Steps towards 
the Invention of Priiiting*’ is thus opposed by the rival 
theory that they were forerunners of stereotyped plate.s, 
we are left free to consider, uncoerced l)y supj)Oscd neces¬ 
sities, such evidence as exists as to the dates of the 
specimens of block-printing still extant. Putting aside 
the late Italian Idock-buuk as a mere survival, we find 
two* broadly tiistinguished groups, one earlier, tlie dates 
of members of which can tmly be conjectured, the other 
later, several of which can only be definitely connected 
with the years 1470 to 1473. 'Phe characteristics of the 
earlier group are that they are printed (i) with a watery 
brown ink; (2) always on <»ne side of the paper only; 
(3) without mechanical pressure (4) two consecutive 
pages at a time, so that they canrujt be arranged in 
(juires, but must lie foldetl and stitcheil .separately, and 
the book thus formetP begins and ends with a lilank 

* A very iffiall ihirA groujs rarUrr ihm rilher cif cc>risif.l% of wcxidruts 

with manimTifit text The iheine iii a C#errii*m /Wi- 

ijiiile ilr-iliiirl thene %tine4 in iht: NclherbfKli. 

® Some eafly wcicKlriiti were prinlrt! by the li!<K:'k dciwrt <m the paper 

by Imnd: for the early h!r>ck-tKi<.»k"i, l*4»wrv#:ri the usual riieihcK.! Herrtis to have 
been to prr?i«i the paper cm lu ihr fatT* t»f the bhirk by nibbing it^fm the back with 
a burniitirf. 11ie pai^T was thus itjinte as slrongly indenicci as if passed through 
a pr«s.| but the im|ir«iioii l% uiiialiy even, llie frii^tion on the back of the 
paper offcn givefi il a fM'iliihrd app-.nifance. long m this rnethod c^cmiinued 
in ute it ui ici priiii on l^olh sidei of the paper. 

* It h inm%thh ihai theearlietii f.pt-rmmn of blork-printing were intended ^not 
to be bound m bcMiks but tu be pasied tm walls. In the rase of ilic 
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page and has a pair of blank pages between each pair of 
printed ones. This arrangement in some extant copies 
ha.s been altered by modern binders, who have divided 
the sheets, mounted each leaf on a guard, and then 
gathered them, at their own will, into quires. The 
incoin-enient intervention of the blank pages has also 
sometimes been wrestled with (at an early date) by 
gluing the leaves together, so that all the leaves, except 
the first and last, are double, and the printed pages 
follow each other without interruption. These expedi¬ 
ents, however, are easily detected, and the original 
princi{>Ie of arrangement is free from doubt. 

In the later block-books, on the other hand, we note 
tine or m<»re of the following characteristics: (i) the use 
of the thick black ink (really a kind of j)aint) employed in 
ortlinary printing ; (2) printing on l)<)th sides of the paper; 
(3) marks of pressure, showing that the paper has been 
passed through a printing-press; (4) the arrangement of 
the blocks in such a way as to permit the sheets to be 
gathered into (juires. 

In the case of the m<»re popular block-books which 
went through many issues and editions' we can trace 
the gradual substitution of later characteristics for earlier 
ones. At what intervals of time these changes were 
made we have bibliographically no adequate grounds 
even for guessing. Analogies from books printed with 
tnovable types may be quoted on both sides. On the 
tine hanti, we find the l)locks for book-illustrations enjoy¬ 
ing an amazingly long life. Thus blocks cut at Venice 
ant! Idorence l)etween 1490 and 1500 continued in use 
for fifteen or twenty years, were tlien laid aside, and 
reappear l)etween I55<»"and 1560, certainly the worse for 
wear, but yet capalile by a lucky chance of yielding 

Ilmfrmm, for initatifc', ihc ?i|acc tht* two w(KKlc:uts placed on each 

•tlirri in firfiall in mnm iliat the slicelH ainnut he iMfuntl without conceah 

trig fiarl of ihc pictiirm, 

* IhiTcrciil i*4iuc!n ur** tii*aiMgui"ihctl by tlia nignb of wc*ar in the blocks, or 
by thrir bring ihilVrcntly iittattgird, <»r with rhang€*H made in the 
Ill II ilillrrcfit cdititin wr have: tci deal whit a nrw set of blocks, 
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quite a fair impression. The fact that one issue of a 
block-book can be positively assigned to 1470 or 1473, 
thus does not of itself forbid an earlier issue being placed 
as far back in the fifteenth century as any one may please 
to propose. On the other hand, when a printed book 
was a popular success editions succeeded each other with 
great rapidity, and one centre of printing vied with 
another in producing copies of it. The chief reason for 
the current disinclination to assume a date earlier than 
1450 or 1460 for any extant block-book is the total 
absence of any evidence demanding it. If such evidence 
were forthcoming, there would be no inherent impossi¬ 
bility to set against it. But in the absence of such 
evidence twenty years seems an ample time to allow for 
the vogue of the block-books, and (despite the neatness 
of the a priori theory of development mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter) this fits in better with the 
history both of printing and of book-illustration than any 
longer period. 

The first attempt to describe the extant block-books 
was made by Carl Heinrich von Heinecken in 1771, in 
\l\s Id4e gendrale d'une collection (destainpes. This held 
the field until the publication in 1858 of Samuel Legh 
Sotheby’s Principia Typographica: the block-books issued 
in Holland, Flanders and Germany, during the fifteenth 
century, a painstaking and well-illustrated work in three 
folio volumes. The most recent and probably the final 
treatment of the subject is that by Dr. W. L. Schreiber, 
in Vol. IV of his Mamiel de 1'Amatetir de la Gra'vure 
sur bois et sur m4tal au xir sibcle, published in 1902 
(facsimiles in Vols. VII and VIII, 1895-1900). Dr. 
Schreiber enumerates no fewer than thirty-three works 
as existing in the form of block-books, the number of 
extant issues and editions of them amounting to over 
one hundred. Here it must suffice to offer brief notes on 
some of the more important. 
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BIBLIA PAUPERUM 

A series of forty composite pictures, the central com- 
pytment in each representing a scene from the life of 
Christ, while on each side of it is an Old Testament 
tjpe, and above and below are in each case two half- 
hgures of prophets. The explanatory letterpress is given 
in the two upper corners and also on scrolls. Schreiber 
distinguishes ten i.ssues and editions, in addition to an 
earlier German one of a less elaborate design and with 
nuuuiscript text, which belongs to a different tradition. 
I he earlier of these ten editions appear to have been 
made in the Netherlaiuls. An edition with German text 
was published with the colophon, “ Friederich walther 
Mauler zn Ninxllingen vnd Hans llurning habent dis 
buch mitt einender gcmacht,” and a .second issue of this 
(without the colophon) is dated 1470. In the following 
. year another edition, with copied cuts, was printed with 
the device of Hans Spoerer. 

ARS MORIENDl 

Twenty-four leaves, two containing a preface, and the 
remaining twenty-two eleven pictures and eleven pages 
of ex[)lanatory letterpress facing them, showing the 
temptations to which the dying are exposed, and the 
gotid inspirations by which they may be resisted, and, 
lastly, the final agony. The early editions arc a.scribed 
to the Netherlands or tlistrict of the Rhine; the later to 
(Germany. There are also editions with German text, 
one of them signetl “ hanns Sporer," and dated 1473. 
A set of engravings on copper by the Master E. S. 
(copied by the Master of S. Era.smu.s) may be either 
imitations or the originals of the earliest of the.se Ars 
Mtmemii designs. (Sec Lionel Gust’s 7 'he Master E. S. 
and the Ars Morieudi) 'Fhe designs were imitated in 
numerous printed editions in various countries. In 
addition to a copy of the edition usually regarded as the 
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earliest extant, the British Museum possesses one with 
the same characteristics, but of a much smaller size 
(the blocks measuring 137 by 100 mm. instead of 226 by 
162), and from this, as much less known, a paere is here 
given as an illustration. ^ 

CAAT/CA CANTICORUM 

Sixteen leave.s, each containing two woodcuts, illus¬ 
trating the Song of Songs as a parable of the Blessed 
Virgin. Produced in the Netherlands. 

APOCALYPS/S SAJVCri JOHANNIS 

Fifty leaves, or in some editions forty-eight, showing’ 
scenes fnnn the life of S. John and illustrations of the 
Apocalyjise, mostly witii two pictures on each leaf, 

I he early editions are assigned to the Netherlands, the 
later to Germany. A copy of the edition regarded as 
the fourth, lately sold by ilcrr laidwig Rosenthal, bears 
a manuscript note, most probably as to the writer, just 
possibly as to the book, entering the household of the 
Landgrave Heinrich of Hesse in 1463. 

SPECUL UM HUM A HA E S'A L UA TIONIS 

Scenes from Bible history, arranged in j)airs, within 
architectural borders, with explanatory text beneath. No 
complete xylographic, or blocK-printed, edition is known, 
but twenty leaves printed from blocks are found in con¬ 
junction with forty-four leaves printed from type, and 
have not unreasonably been held to prove the previous 
production of a complete block-printed edition now lost. 
In like manner, the fact that two different types are 
used in different parts of a Dutch printed edition has 
encouraged Dr. Hessels to l>elieve that this "mixed 
edition " slumld be regarded as proving the production of 
two comjdete editions, one in each type. On this theory 
w'e have (i) hypothetical Latin block-printed edition ; 
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(2-4) three Dutch editions, each printed in a different 
type; (5) a Latin edition, entirely printed from type ; (6) a 
Latin edition, printed partly from type, partly from some 
of the blocks of No. i. The copy of this '‘mixed Latin 
edition,” as it is called, in the University Library at 
Munich, is dated in manuscript 1471, and the hypothetical 
complete block-printed edition may be as much earlier 
than this as anyone pleases to imagine. But other biblio¬ 
graphers recognize only four editions and arrange them 
iiiffcrcntly. 

ANTICIJmSTUS 

'iltirty-eight leaves, with two {)ictures on each leaf, 
illustrating the Legends relating to the Coming of Anti¬ 
christ, and the Fifteen Signs which were to precede the 
Last jutlginent. The text is in (lerman, and the block- 
Imak was executed in (iermany, probably about 1470. 

FA'A F'C/SCUS /)£ RETZA. DRFKNSORIUM INVIOLATAE 
CASTITAriS VIRGINIS MARIAE 

Sixteen leaves, mostly with four pictures and four 
pieces of explanatory letterpress on each leaf, concerning 
marvels in the natural world which were supposed to 
be ccjualiy wonderful with that of the Virgin Birth, 
and therefore to render faith in this easier. Unfortu¬ 
nately the marvels are .so very marvellous that they do 
ntit insj)ire !)elief, e.g. one story relates how the sun one 
tlay tlrew uj) tlie moisture from the earth with such 
rapidity that an o.x was drawn up with it and subse¬ 
quently tleposited out of a cloud in another field. One 
et!iti<*n was issued by a certain I'. W. in 1470, another 
at katisbon by Johann Fy.senhut the following year. 

JOHANN MULLER {JOHANNES REGIOMONTANUS). 

KA LENDER 

'Fhirty-two leaves, containing lunar tables, tables of 
the eclipses for fifty-six years (i475-J53o)- «ther astro- 
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As early specimens of book-illustration the value of the 
block-books varies very greatly. The majority of them 
are more curious than beautiful, but the pictures of the 
Caufica Canticoyitm, the Speciilu/fi Humanae Salua- 
tionis, and the Ars Morkndi have all very great merit. 
The tall, slender figures in the Song of Songs have a 
charm as great as any Dutch bcKik-illustrations of the 
fifteenth century; the cuts of the Speculum are full of 
vigour, while the serene dignity of the scenes in the Ars 
Moriendi illustrating the Inspirations of the Good Angel 
is as impressive as the grotesque force u.sed in depicting’ 
the diabolic suggestions. If we must grant, as the 
weight of authority now l)ids us, that these woodcuts are 
copies from the copper engravings of the Master F. S., it 
can hardly lie disputed that the woodcutter was the 
l)etter artist of the two. 

'I'he block-books are a striking cxam{)le of the difficulty^ 
of gleaning where the earlier collectors have reaped, a 
difficulty to whicli we sliall often have t<» call attention. 
'Fhey vary greatly in jM)sitive rarity. Of the Biblia 
Paupcruni anti Ars Moriendi, which in their difi'erent 
issues and editions enjoyed the longest life and early' 
attracted attention. Dr. Schreiber (if I have counted 
rightly) was able tt» enumerate in the one case as many 
as eighty-three copies—many of them, it is true, mere 
fragments—in the other sixty-one. Of the Apocalypse 
fifty-seven copies were known to him, of the Speculum 
twenty-nine, of the .Intichrist thirteen, of the Defeu- 
soriitm twelve, and of the Mirabilia Romae six. But of 
thc.se 261 co}>ies anti fragments no fewer than 223 are 
recorded as being locked up in public libraries anti 
museums, the ownershi{> of thirteen was dt)ul)tful, anti 
f)nly twenty-five arc definitely registereti as being in the 
hands of private ctillectors, vir. of the .dpoealypse, eight 
copies or fragments; t)f the Biblia Pauperum, six ; of the 
Speculum and .Irs Moriendi, ftiur each; of the Defe.n- 
soriutn, t\vo; and of the Canfica Caniicorum, t>ne. I'hc 
chief owners known to Dr. Schreiber were the Farl of 
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Pembroke, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and Major 
Holford, to whom must now be added Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. Perrins. No doubt the copies in public 
institutions are much more easily enumerated than those 
in private hands, and probably most of the untraced copies 
are owned by collectors. But when allowance has been 
made for this, it remains obvious that this is no field 
where an easy harvest can be reaped, and that the average 
collector may think himself lucky if he obtains one or two 
single leaves. The last great opportunity of acquiring 
such treasures was at the sale in 1872 of the wonderful 
collection formed by T. O. Weigel,^ at which the British 
Museum bought a very fine copy of the first edition of 
the Ars Moriendi, the first edition, dated 1470, of the 
Biblia Pauperum, in German, a block-book illustrating 
the virtues of the hymn Salve Regina, and the com¬ 
passion of the Blessed Virgin, printed at Regensburg 
about 1470, besides fragments and woodcut single sheets. 
The foundation of the Museum collection of block-books 
had been laid by George III, added to by Mr. Grenville, 
and completed by a series of purchases from 1838 to this 
final haul of 1872, since when there have been few oppor¬ 
tunities for new acquisitions. It is now quite adequate 
for purposes of study, though not so rich as that of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 

^ Since this was written the interesting collection formed by Dr. Schreiber him¬ 
self has been dispersed. 
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CHAPTER ni 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING-HOLLAND 


T P to tfie year 1465 only one firm of printers 
I J evinced any appreciation t»f the uses of advertise- 
meat, hi 1457 Johann Ihist and I’eter Schoeffer, 
of Mainz, set their names at the end of the liturgical 
Psalter wliich they were issuing from their press, and 
stated alst> the date of its amipletion, “ In vigilia 
Assumpeionis,” on the vigil of the feast of the Assump¬ 
tion, i.e. August 14th. Save in the case of a few un- 
inijKirtant fiotjks this preference for publicity remained 
the settled practice t»f the firm until Peter Schoeffer’s 
death early in the sixteenth century, and later still when 
it was in the hamls of his son Jtihann. With other 
printers at first the tendency was all the other way. 
Albrecht Pfister placed his name in one or two of the 
handful of jxipular illustrateil IhmiIcs which he printed 
at Bamberg alxHit 1461. N'ii other IxKik before 1465 
contains its printer's name, and both at Strassburg 
and at Basel the practice of pul dishing anonymously 
continued in fashion throughout the 'seventies—in 
Strassburg. intleetl, for the liest part of anotlicr decade. 

While printing c«»ntimied mainly anonymous chroni¬ 
clers ttmk no note of it, but in the ten years which 
began in 1465 the progress of the art wa.s rapid and 
triumphant. Printers, mi)stly (lermans, invaded the 
chief cities of Eurojje, anti lioastcd in their books 
of having been the first to practise it in this place c)r 
that. Curiosity as to the iK'ginnings of the invention 
was thus artnisetl, and from 1470 onwards we meet with 
numerous attempts, not always accurate, to satisfy it. 
The earliest of these attempts is in a letter from Guillaume 
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INVENTION OF PRINTING—HOLLAND 

Fichet, a Professor at the Sorbonne, who was mainly 
responsible for bringing the first printers to Paris, to his 
friend Robert Gaguin. This is contained in one copy 
of the second Paris book, the Orthographia of Gas- 
parinus Barzizius, printed in 1470, Fichet having a 
fondness for giving individuality to special copies by 
atklitiuns of this kind. In this letter he speaks of the 
great light which he thinks learning will receive from the 
new kind of bcwkmen whom Germany, like another 
Trojan Horse, has poured forth. 


Ferunt enim illic, haut procul a ciuitate Maguncia, loannem 
quendam fui.sse cui cognomen bonemontano, qui primus omnium 
iinpressoriam artetn excogiiauerit, qua non calamo (ut prisci 
quidem illi) nequc penna (ut nos fmgimus) sed aereis litteris libri 
fingimtur, et cjuidem expedite, polite et pulchre. Dignus sane 
hie uir fuit cjuem omnes mu.sa% omnes artes, omnesque eorum 
liagu.c- cpii libris delectantur, diuinis laudibus ornent, eoque magis 
dis deabustpie anteponant, quo propius ac presentius litteris 
ipsis ac .ntudiosis hominibu.s suffragium tulit. Si quidem dei- 
tieantur laber et alma Cerc.s, illc quippe dona Liei inuenit 
ptK;ula(|ue ituicniis acheloia mi.scuit uuis, hmc chaoniam pingui 
gluttlein muiauit aristae Atque (ut poeta utamur altero) 
|)rinja Ceres unco glebaim dimouit aratro, prima dedit fruges 
alimenta initia lerris. At bonemontanus ille, longe gratiora 
.Uuinioraque inuenit, <juij)pe qui litteras eiusmodi exculpsit, 
cpiilnH quiihiuiil tlici. aut cogitari potest, propediem scribi ac 
iranscribi & posteriiatis mandari memorim possit. 


'Fhc gootl I'ichet is absurdly rhetorical, but here m 
1470 is a ([uite clear statement that, according to report, 
there (i-^'- »» <h‘nnany), not far from' the city of Mainz, 
a certain John, surnained ('riitenberg, first of all men 
tiuHight out tile printing art, by which books are 
fashioned not with a reed or pen, but with letters of 
brass, and thus ileserved better of mankind than either 


* Hr. that this phr.asc indic.ites the Monastery of Samt 

Vi. ti.f, Mutsuh- M.un/, with wiiich Chitenin.-rg was eonnected, ond that he 
thrxcftw, rm »>r tt;u-«l to (Uiuniliurg hunself. If so, we have the very 
that tiun-iilH-rg hiinsclf claimed to be the inventor. 
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Bacdujs (»r Ceres, since by his invention whatever can 
be saiil or thought can Uirthwith be written and tran¬ 
scribed and haiulcil iiown to posterity. 

i-oiir years later in his continuation of the Chronica 
Sumtnorttm Ponii/tium, liegun l)y Riccobaldus, Joannes 
Philippi de Lignaininc, the |>hysician of Pope Sixtus IV, 
who hati ''Ct u|> a press t)f his own at Rome, wrote as 
lUic of the events of the pontificate of Pius II (1458-64), 
how '* j.ikof* t iutciihcrg, a iiativ'c of Strassburg, and a 
tertaiu ether wllu^e natnc was Fust, being skilled in 
priutu!.; letters »ni parihment with metal forms, are 
km av a eai h *»f tliem to Ik- turning out three hundred sheets 
a tiav at Main.', a t ity of ik-riiiany, and Johann Mcntelin 
it Slia.djurg, a eity of the same province, being 
skdli d in the same eraft, is known to be printing daily 
the s.msr nnml'er of sheets ‘ ‘ A little later i)e Idgnamine 
rciojd . the .irnval .it Pomt-of .Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
.uji! a! so of riiuli II.ui, and credits them also with 
pnntui/, tlior luuulred sheets a day. Other references 
ttillow in Liter bi.uks without atlding to our knowledge, 
save l»v provuip tlu: wiilcsjuc.ul recognition in the fifteenth 
teiitui\ punting was luveiiteil at Mainz; but there 
Is n-'thiu,- '.pe» lally to dii-tain Us until the publication 
by loh.uiu K<.<-l!ioii in t,p/# of the Cologne Chronicle— 
IHc Cr it!, J i itt: ih r //j/A'ser Sftif C WHt'/i —in which 
Oil tils .1 j.itnou . p.is age ai»out {»riating, which maybe 
li'an-dated <*1 par.ijdir.iseil .t*. follows - 

'* 1 hi. rndit woitliy art was invented first (if all in 
* ierni.uiv, it Main/, ‘>u tin- Khiiie. And that is a great 
hoinau t i itie i •niiian nation that such ingenious men 

■ l, . • , ...r...,, iiv.'r-.’rf,;., • aVo iV nuitlatn slUK cui 

i iiS 1:5 {S;rj«a>t4Hi5i OUtl ttlClttUici'l fomiis 
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are found there. This happened in the year of our Lord 
and from that time until 1450 the art and all 
that pertains to it was investigated, and in 1450, which 
was a Golden Year, men began to print, and the first 
book that was printed was the Bible in Latin, and this 
was printed with a letter as large as that now used in 
missals. 

“ Although this art was invented at Mainz, as far as 
regards the manner in which it is now commonly used, 
yet the first prefiguration (Vurbyldung) was invented 
in Holland from the Donatuses which were printed 
there before that time. And from and out of these the 
aforesaid art took its beginning, and was invented in a 
maimer much more masterly and subtler than this, and 
the longer it lasted the more full of art it became. 

“ A certain Omnibonus wrote in the preface to a 
(Juintilian, and aLso in other books, that a Walloon from 
1 ’"ranee, called Nicolaus Jenson, was the first inventor 
of this niasterly art—a notorious lie, for there are men 
still alive who bear witness that books were printed 
at Venice lieforc the aforesaid Nicolaus Jenson came 
there, and began to cut and make ready his letter. But 
the first inventor of printing was a Burgher at Mainz, 
and was born at Strassburg, and called "yunker Johann 
(iutenberg. 

“ I'roni Mainz the art came first of all to Cologne, after 
that to .Strassburg, and after that to Venice. The begin¬ 
ning and jirogress of the art were told me by word of 
mouth by the Worshipful Master Ulrich Zell of Hanau, 
[)riliter at Cologne in this present year 1499, through 
whom the art came to Cologne.”^ 

^ liijtn dese hoichwyrdige kunst vursz is vonden aller eyrst in Duytschlant 
im Merit/ ani Rijrub Ind dat is der duytschscher nacion eyn groisse eirlicheit dat 
Htilchc iynrijche mynschen syn dae tzo vynden. Ind dat is geschiet by den. 
iairen Tris heretic anno domini, MCCCCxl ind van der zijt an bis men schreue. 
I, wart vndersaicht die kunst ind wat dair zo gchoirt. Ind in den iairen vns hererr 
dn tmm schreyff. MCCCCl do was cyn gulden iair, do began men tzo drucken 
ind was dat eyrstc Imich dat men druckdc die Bybel zo latijn, ind wart gedruckt 
tiiit eytifi: grouer schriflL as is die schrifTt dae men nu Mysseboicher mit druckt. 

Item wiewail die kunst is vonden tzo Mentz, als vursz vp die wijse, als darx 
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Zell, or his interviewer, ignores the books printed 
anonymously at Strassburg by Mentelin and Egge- 
stein, and also the handful printed by Albrecht Piaster 
at Bamberg; he also is misled by Gutenberg’s long 
residence at Strassburg into calling him a native of 
that city; in other respects, so far as we are able 
to check this account, it is quite accurate. It tells 
us emphatically that “this right worthy art was in¬ 
vented first of all in Germany, at Mainz, on the Rhine” ; 
and again, that “the first inventor of printing was a 
Burgher at Mainz named Junker Johann ‘Gudenburch’”; 
but between these two unt|ualified statements is sand¬ 
wiched a reference to a prefiguration which took shape in 
Holland in Donatmes, printed there before the Mainz 
presses were at work, and much less masterly and subtle 
than the books which they produced. He connects no 
name with this “ Vorbildung,” and, unhappily, he gives 
no clue as to how it foreshadowed, and was yet distinct 
from, the real invention. 

Sixty-nine years* after the appearance of this carefully 
balanced statement, the facts as to Dutch “|)refigura- 
tions” which had inspired it movetl a Dutch chronicler. 


ou gemeynlich gebnsicht wirt, %o h doc:h die eyrste vurbyldung vonden in Ilolknt 
vyss den Donaten, din dae sellTst vur dcr tiili getlrupkt syn. Ind van ind vyss 
den is genommen dat begynne der kiinit itul h vi!l initysterlicher ind 

subtilicher vonden dan die selue manier was, vnd ye langer ye mere kunstlicher 
warden. 

Item eynre geriant Omnebcmuin der stdirijfTt in eynm vtimxle vp dat boich 
Quintilianus gencHmipt. vnd cmeh in atukre^n meir Imichcr^ dat eyn Wale vyss 
Vranckrijeh, genant Nicolaus genson haue aire eyrst dese meysterliche kimst 
vonden, mer dat is offenbairlich gdogen. want Hij syri nach |m leuen die dat 
getzuigen dat men iKUcher druckic l/o Vt:ni.*dtgf! m* tier vursi: Nicolaus genson 
dar quame, dair he liegan stdiritTc /o snijden vnd lit*reydem Mitr der cyrsta 
vynder der druckcrye h gewest eyn Burger tm Ment/.. ind was geliciren van Strais/.« 
burch. ind hicsch joneker Johar$ (fudenlntrch. Item van MmiU is die vursz. 
kunst komen aire eyrst txo (‘oellen. Dairnae t/,o Sirainbiirrlij inti dairrnu^ tzo 
Venedige. Dat liegynne ind vortganck der vm%/, kumt bait mvr mtinllic’li vertz.elt 
d’ Kirsamc man Meystcr VIrkh tzell van Hanauwe. boirh tlrnckitr 1,0 (,!Delkm noch 
zertzijt. anno. MC'ICCCxcix. durch ikm die kunst vwrs/ h la (!«ellen komen. 

^ I'he first trace of the legend is in a reference I.0 C as having luaught 
the first print into tlie wtirkl in 1446'* in a manuscript pedigree of the Coster 
family compikil about 1559. 
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Hadrianus Junius, in compiling his Batavia (not published 
till 1588), to write the well-known passage as to the inven¬ 
tion of printing, which has been summarized as follows:— 

There lived, about 1440, at Haarlem, in the market-place 
opposite the Town Hall, in a respectable house still in existence, 
a man named Lourens Janszoon Coster, i.e. Laurence, son of 
J ohn Coster. The family name was derived from the hereditary 
office of Sacristan, or Coster of the Church—a post both honour¬ 
able and lucnitive. The town archives give evidence of this, his 
name appearing therein many times, and in the Town Hall are 
pre.served his seal and signature to various documents. To this 
man belongs the honour of inventing Printing, an honour of 
which he was unjustly robbed, and which afterwards was ascribed 
to another. The said Laurence Coster, one day after dinner, 
took a walk in the wood near Haarlem. While there, to amuse 
himself, he began to cut letters out of some beech-bark. The 
idea struck him to ink .some of these letters and use them as 
stajnps. I'his ht; did to amuse his grandchildren, cutting them in 
reverse. He thus formed two or three .sentences on paper. 
The idea germinated, and soon with the help of his son-in-law, 
ami by using a thick ink, he began to print whole pages, and to 
adtl lines of jirint to the block-books, the text of which was the 
most difficult part to engrave. Junius had seen such a book, 
called Spiegkcl onzcr Bc/zoudenisse. It should have been said 
that Co.ster was de.sccnded from the noble house of Brederode, 
and that his son-in-law was also of noble descent. Coster’s first 
efforts were of course very rude, and to hide the impression of 
the letters on the back, they pasted the leaves, which had one 
.side not printed, together. His letters at first were made of lead, 
which he afterwards changed for tin. Upon his death these letters 
were melted down and made into wine-pots, which at the time 
that Junius wrote were still preserved in the house of Gerrit 
'rhomaszoon, the grandson of Coster. Public curiosity was 
greatly excited by Coster’s discovery, and he gained much profit 
from his new process. His trade, indeed, so increased that he 
was obliged to employ several workmen, one of whom was named 
John. .Some .say this wa.s John P'aust, afterwards a partner with 
Ciutenberg, and others say he was Gutenberg’s brother. This 
man wheti he had learnt the art in all its branches, took the 
opjmrtunity one Christmas eve, when all good people are accus¬ 
tomed to attend Church, to break into the rooms used for printing, 
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and to pack up and steal al! the tools and appliances which his 
master, with so much care and ingenuity, had made. He went 
off by Amsterdam and Cologne to Mainz, where he at once 
opened a workshop and reaped rich fruit from this theft, producing 
several printed books. The accuracy of this story was attested 
by a resjpectable bookbinder, of great age but clear memory, 
named Cornelis who had been a fellow-servant with the culprit 
in the house of Coster, and indeed had occupied the same bed 
for several months, and who could never talk of such baseness 
without shedding tears and cursing the thief. 

Written nearly a hundred and thirty years after the 
supposed events which it narrates, this story is damned 
by its circumstantiality. It is thus that legends grow, 
and it is not diiffiicult to imagine Haarlem bookmen pick¬ 
ing up ideas out of colophons in old books and asking 
the " respectable bookbinder of great age ” whether it 
was not thus and thus that things happened. Many of 
the details of the story are demonstrably false; its one 
strong point is the bookbinder, Cornelis, for a binder of 
this name is said to have been employed as early as 1474 
and as late as 1514 to bind the account-books of Haarlem 
Cathedral, and in the two years named, and also in 1476, 
to have strengthened his bindings by pasting inside them 
fragments of Donatuses printed on vellum in the type 
of the Speculum Humanac Saluationis. The fragment 
in the account-book for 1474 is rubricated, and must thus 
either have been sold or prepared for selling, i.e. it is not 
“ printer’s waste,” but may have been bought by Cornelis 
for lining his covers in the ordinary way of trade. But we 
have here a j)ossibIe link between Zell’s story of early 
Dutch Donat uses and the story of Junius about 
Coster and his servant Cornelis, since we find frag¬ 
ments of a Donatus in the possession of this }>articular 
man. 

There were plenty of such Donatuses in existence in 
the Netherlands about 1470. In 1887 Dr. Hes.scls, in 
his Haarlem the Birthplace of Printing, not Aleuts, 
enumerated fragments of twenty different editions, printed 
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in eight types, of which the type used in the Speculum 
Humanae Sahiatioms (see p. 26) is one, while the other 
seven are linked to it, or to each other, in such a way that 
we may either suppose them to have all belonged to the 
same printer, or distribute them among two or more 
anonymous firms. Besides these twenty editions of 
Donaius on the Eight Parts of Speech, Dr. Hessels enu¬ 
merated eight editions of the Doctrinale of Alexander 
Callus' (another school book popular in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), three of the Distichs of Dionysius Cato (the work 
from which Dame Pertelote quoted to convince Chantecleer 
of the futility of dreams), and one or two editions each of 
a few other works, the Facetiae Morales of Laurentius 
Valla (twenty-four leaves), the Singularia Juris of Ludo- 
vicus I’ontanus, with a treatise of Pope Pius II (sixty 
leaves), and the DeSalute Corporis of Gulielmus de Saliceto 
with other small works (twenty-four leaves). These latter 
bo{>ks offer no very noticeable features; some of the 
Dmiatus fragments, on the other hand, have printing 
only on one side of the leaf (whence they are called by 
the barbarous term “ anopisthographic,” “ not printed on 
the back ”) and have a very rude and primitive appearance. 
This may have been caused in part at least by their 
having been pasted down, and possibly scraped, by 
binders, for almost all of them have been found in bind¬ 
ings ; but it counts for something. 

Not one of the books or fragments of which we have 
been speaking makes any mention of its printer, or of 
the place or date at which it was produced. A copy of 
one of the later books, the De Salute Corporis of Guliel¬ 
mus de Saliceto, was purchased by Conrad du Moulin 
while abbot of the Convent of S. James at Lille, a dignity 
which he held from 1471 to 1474. The earliest Haarlem 
account-book which contained Donatus fragments was 
for the year 1474. It is entirely a matter of opinion as 
to how much earlier than this any of the extant fragments 

* A page from a fragment of one of these in the British Museum forms the 
frontispiece to this chapter (Plate IV). 
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can be dated. There is no reason why some of them 
should not be later. 

As to the place or places at which these books were 
printed, there is no evidence of any weight. But, as has 
been already said, the whole series can be closely or 
loosely connected with the types used in editions of the 
Speculum Humanae Saluationis, and in 1481 Jan 
Veldener, a wandering printer, while working at Utrecht, 
introduced into an edition of the Epistles and Gospels 
in Dutch two woodcuts, each of which was a half of one 
of the double pictures in the Speculum. Two years later, 
when at Kuilenburg, he printed a quarto edition of the 
Speculum itself (Dutch version), in which he lused a 
large number of the original Speculum blocks, all cut up 
into halves, so as to fit a small page. As Veklcner (as 
far as we know) used the Speculum blocks first at 
Utrecht, it is supposed that it was at Utrecht that he 
obtained them. If the blocks were for sale at Utrecht, 
this may have been the place at which the earlier editions 
of the Speculum were issued, and thus, in the absence 
of any evidence which they were willing to recognize in 
favour of any other place, Henry Bradshaw and hi.s 
disciples attributed the whole series of edititins of the 
Speculum, Donat us, Doctrinale, etc., to Utrecht, about, 
or “ not after,*’ 1471-1474. Bradshaw him.self clearly 
indicated that this attribution was purely provisional. 
He felt “compelled to leave” the books at Utrecht, .so 
he phra.sed it, i.e. the presumption that Veldener found 
the blocks of the Speculum there constituted a grain 
of evidence in favour of Utrecht; and if a balance is 
sufficiently sensitive and both .scales are empty, a grain 
thrown into one will suffice to weigh it down. It would 
have been better, in the present writer's opinion, if the 
grain had been disregarded, and no attempt made to 
a.ssign these books and fragments to any particular place. 
As it is, Bradshaw’s attribution of them to Utrecht has 
been repeated without any emphasis on its entirely jiro- 
visional character, even without any mention of this at 
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all, and perhaps with a certain humorous enjoyment 
of the chance of prejudicing the claims of Haarlem by 
an unusually rigorous application of the rules as to 
bibliographical evidence. 

In the eyes of Dr. Hessels, on the other hand, the 
legend narrated by Junius offers a sufficient reason for 
assigning all these books to Haarlem, and to Lourens 
Janszoon Coster as their printer. Dr. Hessels was even 
ill-advised enough to point out that, as there are twenty 
editions of Donatus in this group of types, we have only 
to allow an interval of a year and a half between each to 
take back the earliest very close to 1440, the traditional 
date of the invention of printing. This is perfectly true, 
but as no reason can be assigned for fixing on this 
I)articular interval the value of such a calculation is 
very slight. 

{ )ne result of all this controversy is that the whole 
series c)f bo{)ks and fragments have been dubbed “ Cos- 
tcriana,” and the convenience of having a general name 
for them is so great that it has been generally adopted, 
even by those who have no belief in the theory which 
it imi)lies. All that is known of Lourens Janszoon 
Coster is that he resided at Haarlem from 1436 to 1483, 
and that contemporary references show him to have 
been a chandler and innkeeper, without making any 
mention of his having added printing to his other occu¬ 
pations. 

It is difficult to claim more for the story told by Junius 
than that it represents an unknown quantity of fact with 
various legendary additions. It is difficult to dismiss 
it as less than a legend which must have had some ele¬ 
ment of fact as its basis. In so far as it goes beyond the 
statements of the Cologne Chronicle, it is supported only 
l)y the evidence that Co.ster and the venerable bookbinder 
Cornelis existed, and that the latter bound the account- 
b(K)ks of Haarlem Cathedral. But no indiscretion of 
Iladrianus Junius writing in 1568 can affect the credit 
id the statements made in the Cologne Chronicle in 1499 
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on the authority of Ulrich Zell, and we have now to men¬ 
tion an important piece of evidence in favour of Zell’s 
accuracy. This is the entry in the diaries of Jean de 
Robert, Abbot of Saint Aubert, Cambrai, of the pur¬ 
chase in 1446 and again in 1451 of a copy of the 
Doctrinalc of Alexander Callus, jetd en mon/e, a phrase 
which, while far from satisfactory as a description of a 
book printed from movable type, cannot possibly refer to 
editions printed from woodblocks, even if these existed. 
The Doctrinalc, which was in verse, was a less popular 
school-book than the Donatus. It is significant that 
among the so-called “ Costeriana" there are eight editions 
of the one against twenty of the other. Where the 
Doctrinalc was used we may be sure that the Donatus 
would be used also, and in greater numbers, .so that this 
mention of a “ mould-casted ” Doctrinalc as purchased 
as early as 1446 is a real confirmation of Zell’s assertion. 
We have no sufficient ground for believing that any of 
the fragments, either of the one book or the other, now 
in existence were produced as early as this. It is of the 
nature of school-lxx>ks to be destroyed, and every im¬ 
provement in the process of production would help to 
drive the earlier ex[x.‘riments out of cxi.stencc. But 
taking Zell’s statement and the entries in the Abbot’s 
diaries together, it seems impossible to deny that there 
is evidence of some kind of printing being practised in 
Holland not long after 1440. 

An ingenious theory as to the form which these “ pre- 
figurements ” may have taken has lately been suggested, 
viz. that the earliest types may have consisted simply of 
flat pieces of metal, without any shanks to them, and 
that they were “ .set up " by being glued upon wmid or 
stiff paper in the order re<iuired. They would thus be 
movable, but with a very low degree of movability, so 
that we can easily understand why short tooks like the 
Donatus and Doctrinalc were continually reprinted with¬ 
out any attempt being made to produce a large work such 
as the Bible. It is curious, however, that in the descrip- 
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tion (T a ciripagus ” by Paulus Paulirinus, of Prag/ “ we 
have a reference” to a Bible having been printed at 
Bamberg “super lamellas,” a phrase which might very 
well refer to types of this kind, though the sentence is 
usually explained as referring to either the Latin or 
German edition of the Biblia Pauperum issued by 
Albrecht Pfister. I think it just possible myself that 
the reference is really to the Latin Bible known as the 
Thirty-six Line Bible, which seems certainly to have been 
sold, if not printed, at Bamberg a little before 1460, and 
that Paulirinus, having seen books printed “ super 
lamellas,” supposed (wrongly) that this was printed in that 
way. But the statement that it was printed in four weeks 
is against this. 

Whether the Dutch “Vorbildung” of the Art of 
Printing subsequently invented at Mainz took the form 
of experiments with shankless types, or fell short of the 
fully developed art in some other way, does not greatly 
concern the collector. It is in the highest degree im- 
prol)able that the claim put forward on behalf of the 
so-called “ Costeriana ” will ever be decisively proved or 
dis{>roved. They are likely to remain as perpetual pre¬ 
tenders, and as such will always retain a certain interest, 
anil a specimen of them always be a desirable addition 
to any collection which aims at illustrating the history 
of the invention of printing. Such a specimen will not 
be easy to procure, because many of the extant fragments 
have been found in public libraries, more especially the 
Royal Library at the Hague, and have never left their 
first homes. On the other hand, the number of frag¬ 
ments known has been considerably increased by new 
finds. Thus there is no reason to regard a specimen as 
unattainable. 

‘ Et tempore mei I’ambcrga; quidam scrip.sit integrum Bibliam super 
lamellas, et in tpiatuor septimanis totam Bibliam super pargameno subtili 

prtsigfiavit scriptura. 
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N O contrast could be much greater than 
between the so-called " Costeriana ” and the 
cunabula printed at Mainz. Annually as a si 
boy I used to be taken to the Crystal Palace, and the 
recognized part of the programme in each visit was 
spend half an hour in solemnly pedalling backwards 
forwards on a semicircular track on a machine misca 
a velocipede. Perhaps these clumsy toys really cat 
tuted a definite stage in the invention and perfectit>i 
the modern bicycle. On the other hand, whatever i 
be the historical facts, there is no reason in the nai 
of things why the modern bicycle should not have I 
invented quite independently of them. The rel:i 
positions of Holland and Germany as regards the in^ 
tion of printing are very analogous to those of the 
velocipede and the bicycle. Even if it coukl be 
decisively that some Dutch fragment of a Domitiis 
earlier than any exjjeriment made at Mainz or Sti". 
burg, it was at Mainz that the possibility was 1 
demonstrated of producing by print books as beaitl 
as any written by the scribes, and it was from (kTiiii: 
not from Holland, that printers carried the art which t 
had proved to be practicable to all parts of EurojJC, 
eluding Holland itself. 

In the development of the art of printing at 
three men had a share, though the precise part u'l 
each of them played is matter of conjecture rather t 
knowledge. The first of the three was Johann Gutenb* 
the Johannes Ih)nemontanus whom P'ichet, as early 
1470, acclaimed as the first of all men to think tmt 
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printing art, whom the popular verdict has recognized 
as the inventor, and whom patriotic German biblio¬ 
graphers delight to invest with every virtue that 
distinguishes themselves. 

Gutenberg’s real name was Gansfleisch, Gutenberg 
being an addition to his mother’s surname^ which he 
assumed for reasons not known to us. He was born 
about 1400, and just when he attained manhood his family, 
which belonged to the patrician party at Mainz, was 
banished and sought refuge at Strassburg. At Strassburg 
Gutenberg remained till about 1446, and legal and muni¬ 
cipal records, so far as we can trust to their authenticity, 
offer us some tantalizing glimpses of his career there. 
When the town clerk of Strassburg came to Mainz the 
exile caused him to be arrested for a debt due to his 
family, and the matter had to be arranged to avoid a 
quarrel between the two cities. On the other hand, 
Gutenberg was himself called to account for unpaid 
duties on wine, and was sued for a breach of promise of 
marriage. In 1437 he was the defendant in a much more 
interesting trial. He had admitted two partners to work 
an invention with him, and on one of these partners dying 
his brother claimed, unsuccessfully, to take his place in the 
partnership. The use of the words “presse,” “forme,” 
and “ trucken ” in connection with this invention leaves it 
hardly open to doubt that it was concerned with some 
kind of printing, and loans which Gutenberg negotiated 
in 1441 and 1442 were presumably raised for the develop¬ 
ment of this. About the middle of the decade he 
returned to Mainz and there also borrowed money, pre¬ 
sumably again for the same object. 

At this point we are confronted with five fragmentary 
pieces of printing, all but one of them only recently 
discovered. The latest of these, according to German 
bibliographers, is a fragment of an astronomical Calendar 
in German verse for an unspecified year, which might be 

1 Her maiden name was Elsa Wyrich, but she lived at the Hof zum Gutenberg 
at Mainz, and the name Gutenberg thus came into the family. 
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1429, 1448, or 1467, but does not exactly fit any of them . 
the earliest is part of a leaf of a Sibyiicnduc/i (originally 
known as Das IVeltgericht, because the text of this frag-^ 
ment deals with the Last Judgment). Between these tw^^ 
are placed fragments of three editions of Donains, De ocf^ 
parfibits orationis, two found recently in co}>ies of at^ 
edition of Herolt’s Sermones de tempore et sanctis printed 
at Strassburg* by Martin Flach in 1488 and now at 
Berlin, the third one of the minor treasures of tlie liiblio^ 
th^tjuc Nationale at Paris, where it has lain for over ^ 
century. Ciranting that the Calendar was printetl for us^ 
in 1448 (it has been argued, on the other hand, that its 
mention of movable festivals was intenderl to be only 
approximate), and that the other ftnir pieces can he proved 
by typographical evidence to have precedetl it, we may 
suppose the Sibyllaibuch to have l)ecn [irinted l)y C»uten- 
berg shortly after his return to Mainx, i.e. about 1445, or 
shortly before this at Strassburg. 

Soon after the supposed elate of the Calendar the 
second of the three protagonists in the development of 
printing at Mainz comes on the scene, 'riiis was Johann 
F'ust, a goldsmith, who in or aliout August, 1450, lent 
CfUtenberg eight hundred guilders to enable him to |)rint 
books, him.self, nominally or truly, borrowing the money 
from another capitalist, and thereby gaining the right to 
charge interest on it without breaking the canon law. By 
abfjut December, 1452, the loan was exhaiistetl, ami laist 
made a fresh advance of the same amount, 'rhe inner 
history" of the next four years is hid from us, ami the 
undisputed facts which belong to them have conserpicntly 
been interjireted in every variety of way that luiman 
ingenuity can devise. The.se facts are that— 

(i) Printing was continued with the fount of type used 
for the Calendar attributed to 1448, fragments <>f more 
than a dozen tlifferent editions of Dimatm printed with it 

^ It will lit: ficiicci tt'UU lliii connection with Siraiiibiirg tiffrrs imi at grain of 
in favnur of the IJwm/nm having been firiniedi itirre failirr liian at 

Main/. 
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being still extant, also a prognostication, Manung ividder 
die Durken, printed in December, 1454, a Bull of Pope 
Calixtus “widder die Turcken” of 1456, a medical Cal¬ 
endar for 1456, and an undated Cisiamts, another work of 
an astronomical character. 

(ii) When the pardoners employed by the proctor- 
general of the King of Cyprus came to Mainz in the 
autumn of 1454 to raise money by means of a papal 
Indulgence, valid till 30 April of the following year, 
they were able to substitute two typographically distinct 
editions for the manuscript copies which they had previ¬ 
ously used, the text of each of these Indulgences being 
printed in a separate fount t)f beautifully clear small type, 
while a larger type was used for a few words. In one of 
these Indulgences the larger type belongs, with some 
differences, to the same fount as the books named in our 
last paragraph. This Indulgence has thirty-one lines, and 
four issues of it have been distinguished, three of them 
tiatctl 1454 (the earliest of these being the earliest dated 
pica: of printing) aiul the fourth 1455- the other 
Indulgence there arc only thirty lines, the large type is 
neater, and three issues have been distinguished, one 
dated 1454, the other two 1455. 

(iii) In November, 1455, an action brought by Fust to 
recover the 1600 guilders which he had lent Gutenberg, 
with the arrears of interest, reached its final stage. In 
this suit the third of the Mainz protagonists, Peter 
Schoeffer, was a witness on the side of Fust, and we hear 
also, as servants of Gutenberg, of Heinrich Keffer and 
Bertolf von Manau, who may apparently be identified with 
printers who worked subscxjuently at Nuremberg and 
Basel. 'Fhe document which has come down to us and is 
tiow preserved at the University Idbrary at Gottingen is 
that recording the oath taken by Imst, as the successful 
plaintiff, in order to obtain judgment for the amount of 
Ids claim. 

(iv) In August, 1456, Heinrich Cremer, vicar of the 
collegiate church at Mainz, recorded his completion of 
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the rubrication and binding of a magnificent printed 
in two volumes, now preserved in the Biblioth6< 
Nationale at Paris, the type of which used to be thoii 
identical with the larger type of the thirty-line Indulge 
mentioned above, but is now considered to be only clos 
similar. 

For this last undoubted date of rubrication, Augi 
1456, German bibliographers have lately substitutec 
reference to a manuscript date, I453i in another copy 
this printed Bible, now preserved in the Buchgevver 
Museum at Leipzig, formerly owned by a well-kno 
German collector of the last century, Herr Klem 
While, however, this date appears to have been written 
a period approximating to that of the production of 1 
book, its relevance as evidence of the date of printing 
highly disputable, more especially as there appear tt> 
signs of erasure near it. Its owner, Herr Klemin, p 
served a discreet silence as to its existence, and it 
certainly not obligatory at present to accept it as v'a 
evidence. 

In a work which does not pretend to the dignity ol 
history of printing it is impossible to discuss, or even 
enumerate, the different theories as to the event.s of t 
years 1453-6, which have been formulated to accuu 
for these facts. The edition of the Bible of whi 
Heinrich Cremer rubricated the copy now at Ihiris is 
fine a book and so great a landmark in typographic 
history, that the desire to regard it as the production 
the man who is credited with the invention of printin 
Johann Gutenberg, easily becomes irresistible. I'o rcfti 
to call it the Gutenberg Bible may, indeed, aj)i)ear alino 
pedantic, though its old name, the “ Mazarine Hibk 
which it gained from the accident of the coj>y in tl 
Mazarine Library at Paris being the first to attr,i 
attention, still survives, and it is also known anuu 
bibliographers as the “Forty-two Line Bible,”a safe um <H 
troversial title based on the number of lines in mo.st of i 
columns. Whoever printed it appears to have bcc 
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possessed of ample means and to have been a master of 
detail and an excellent organizer. Under the minute 
examination to which it has been subjected the book has 
yiekled up some of its secrets, and we know that it was 
printed simultaneously on six different presses, that the 
tKxly of the type was twice reduced, forty-two lines finally 
occupying slightly less space than the forty which had 
at first formed a column, that after the printing had begun 
it was resolved to increase the size of the edition, and that 
there is some reason to think that eventually a hundred 
and fifty copies were printed on paper and thirty on 
vellum,* and that the paper was ordered in large quantities 
and not in small parcels as it could be paid for. To the 
present writer it appears that if Gutenberg had possessed 
the financial means, tlie patience and the organizing power 
iieetlcd to push through this heavy piece of work in the 
way dcscrihetl, it is difficult to perceive any reason why the 
capitalist F'ust should have tpiarrelled with him, or to 
imagine liow Gutenl)crg exposed him.self to .such an action 
as that which I'ust successfully carried against him. On 
the supposition that the Bible was completed in or soon 
after 1453 the difficulty becomes almost insuperable, for it 
is inconceivable that if Gutenberg had produced the book 
within a few months of receiving his second loan from 
h'ust lie should not, by the autumn of 1455, have paid his 
creditor a single guilder, either for principal or interest. 
After his <[uarrel with Fust, Gutenberg apparently had 
ilcalings with two other men, with Albrecht Pfister who 
is fourul in pos.session of a later casting of the heavier 
fount of type in which the Astrological Calendar attri¬ 
buted to 1448 had l)ecn printed, and with a Dr. Homery. 
He ended his days as a pensioner at the court of the 
Archbishoj) of Mainz, while Fust, with the aid of Peter 
Schoeffer, whom he made his son-in-law, developed a great 

* to the excellent Catalogue raisonni des premiires impressions dc 

Maventt of Mr. .Seymour <le Kie.ci, eleven copies on velUini and thirty on paper can 
now la- loeatetl, hut some of these have only one of the two volumes. The vellum 
c<»py Imlonging to Mr. Robert Hoe sold in *911 for $50,000. 
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business. The inventor who lacks organizing power and 
whose invention never thrives till it has passed into other 
hands is no unfamiliar figure, and such a conception of 
Gutenberg perhaps accords better with the known fiacts of 
his career than that of a living incarnation of heroism 
and business ability such as his Cxennan eulogists love to 
depict. According to a theory developed by the present 
writer in an article in The Library for January, i<^orj 
(Second Series, Vol. VIII), though no originality is claimed 
for it, the key to the situation lies in the assertion ^ made 
on behalf of Peter Schoeffer that his skill in enjjraving 
had enabled him to attain results denied to the two Johns, 
Johann Gutenberg and Johann I^'ust. 

According to this theory, it was Schoeffer wht) cngrraved 
the two founts of small type u.sed in the two sets of In¬ 
dulgences of 1454-5, and thus demonstrated tli^it the 
new art could be applied to produce every kiiul of book 
and document which had previously circulatetl in niami- 
script. Fust gave him his daughter Christina in inxirriagc, 
and Johann Schoeffer, the offspring of the alliance, dis¬ 
tinctly tells us that this was in reward for hi.s services. 
From the first, or almost the first, the firm atlopted a 
policy of advertisement which other printers were slow to 
imitate, the partners giving their names in their exirlicst 
colophons and making no secret of the fact that they were 
using an “adinuentio artificiosa imprimemli ac cariictcri- 
zandi” which enabled them to dispen.se with the pent. In 
1460, in the Catholicon of that year, the work of an 
anonymous printer to which we shall have to recti r (sec 
p. 5i5yy.), the invention is di.stinctly claimed for Mainz, and 
from 1467 this claim was taken over by Peter Schoeffer, 
who in the colophons of his subsequent lHH>ks ag;tiri aiul 
again celebrated Mainz as the city singled out by divine 
favour to give the art to the world. The fact th;it for 
nearly forty years (1460-99) these statements remained 
unchallenged, and passed into the contcnqiorary history 

^ In the verses by Magister Francbcus in the of I4ei8, subsequently 

twice reprinted. 
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of the time, is the strongest evidence in favour of the 
substantial invention of the art at Mainz that can be con¬ 
ceived. A single reference in 1499* to prefigurations of 
a hiunliler kind in Douaiuses printed in Holland and the 
presentation of a rival theory in 1568 cannot deprive of 
its due weight the evidence that during all the years when 
the facts were easily ascertainable judgment in favour of 
Mainz was allowed to go by default. But the Fust and 
Schoeffer colophons tell us more than this, for while they 
rnake no mention of Gutenberg they never claim the 
invention of printing as their own achievement. It is 
clear that Ihist could not claim this him.self, and while he 
was alive his .son-in-law ditl not think fit to put forward, 
or allow to be put forwarti, any claim 011 his own behalf. 
It was only in 146B, when both (iutenberg and F'ust were 
tlead, that .Schoeffers “corrector,” or reader, Magister 
B'ranciscus, was permitted to assert on his behalf, in the 
of tliat year, that though two Johns had the 
ijctter in the race he, like his name.sake S. Peter, had 
entered fust into the scjjulchre, i.e. the inner mysteries of 
printing. The claim, thus irreverently put forward, is 
deprived of much of its weight by the moment at which 
it was made; nevertheless it can hardly have been base¬ 
less. 

'fhe desire to credit Gutenberg with .some really hand¬ 
some ami important piece of i)rinting has caused his name 
to be connected with two other large folios, a Latin Bible, 
of thirty-si.x lines to a column, printed in a variety of the 
type usetl for the Sibyllenbiick and the Kalendar of 
“ 1448,” and a Latin Dictionary known by the name 
('atholiam, the work of a thirteenth century writer, 
Joannes Balbus, of Genoa. The type of the Thirty-six 
Line Bible passed into the hands of Albrecht Pfister, of 
Bamberg, who printed a numl)er of popular (German 
btMiks with it in 1461 and 1462. There is considerable 
c\'idence, moreover, that a large number of copies of the 
Bible itself were sold at Bamberg about 1460. The 

‘ In the Cologne Chronicle. See supra, p. 34. 
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greater part of the text appears to have been set up from 
a copy of the Forty-two Line Bible. Where, when, and by 
whom it was printed we can only guess, but the place was 
more probably Bamberg than Mainz, and as the tyjie is 
believed to have been originally Gutenberg’s, and there is 
evidence that Pfister, when he began printing the |K>{)iilar 
books of 1461-2, was quite inexperiencetl, (iutcnberg has 
certainly a better claim to have printed this volumie than 
any one else who can be suggested. The 'riiirty-six Line 
Bible is a much rarer book than the Forty-two l.ine, but 
copies are known to exist at the British Museum, John 
Rylands Library, Biblioth^que Nationale, and Musiie 
Plantin, and at Greifswald, Jena, Leipzig, .Stuttgart, 
Vienna, and Wolfenbiittel. A co{)y is also saitl to be in 
private hands in Great Britain, but has not been registered. 
None has been sold in recent times. Besides the more 
complete copies mentioned above, various fragments have 
been preserved and some of these arc on vellum. ‘I'he 
vellum fragment of leaf 204 now in the British Museum 
was at one time used as a book-cover. 

The Catholicon is printed in a small type, ned very 
cleanly cut. It was issued without printer’s name, hut 
with a long colophon, which has been translated ; 

By the help of the Most High, at Who.se will the tongues of 
infants become eloquent, and who oft-times reveals to tho lowly 
that which He hides from the wi.se, this noble book taitholicon, in 
the year of the Lord’s Incarnation 1460, in the bounteoijs city <jf 
Mainz of the renowned German nation, which the dentency of 
God has deigned with so lofty a light of genius aiul fret* gift u» 
prefer and render illustrious above all other nations of the earth, 
without help of reed, stilus, or pen, but by the wondrous agree¬ 
ment, proportion and harmony of punches and types has been 
printed and brought to an end. 

Upon this follow four Latin vcr.scs in honour of the 
Holy Trinity and the Virgin Mary and the words “Uco 
Gracias.” We can imagine an inventor wlio, tiespite 
his invention, remained profoundly unsuccessful, writing 
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the opening words of this colophon, and it is not easy to 
see their appropriateness to any one else. It is thus highly 
probable that Gutenberg set up this book and refused to 
follow Fust and Schoe&r in their advertising ways. He 
may even have had a special reason for this, for among the 
forty-one copies registered (almost all in great libraries) two 
groups may be distinguished, one embracing the copies 
on vellum and the majority of the paper copies, the other 
the rest of the paper copies. The groups are distinguished 
by various differences, of which the most important is 
that in the one case the workmen used four and in the 
other two pins to keep the paper in its place while being 
printed. An attractive explanation of all this would be 
that while Gutenberg set up the book and was allowed to 
print for himself a certain number of copies, there was a 
richer partner in the enterprise whose pressmen pulled the 
greater part of the edition. But Dr. Zedler, who has 
brought together all the available information about the 
book in his monograph Das Mainzer Catholicon, has a 
different explanation. 

In the same type as the Catholicon are two small tracts 
of little interest, the Summa de articMlis fidei of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the Dialogue of Matthaeus de Cracovia; also 
an Indulgence of Pope Pius II. In 1467 the type is 
found in the hands of Heinrich Bechtermiinze at Eltvil, 
who died while printing a vocabulary. This was com¬ 
pleted by his brother Nicholas, who also printed three 
later editions of it. 

During the years which precede 1457, Johann Fust 
and Peter Schoeffer, the one a goldsmith, the other a 
clerk in minor orders of the diocese of Mainz, are involved 
in the obscurity and uncertainty which surround Guten¬ 
berg’s career. Reasons have been offered for believing 
that it was Schoeffer who designed the small neat types 
used in the Mainz Indulgences of 1454-5, and that he 
with his skill and Fust with his money pushed the Forty- 
two Line Bible to a successful completion. If they 
printed this, they no doubt printed also a liturgical psalter 
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in the same type, of which a fragment is preserved at the 
Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris. But we do not touch 
firm ground until we come to the famous Psalter of 1457, 
the colophon of which leaves us in no doubt as to its 
typographical authorship. This runs: 

Presens psalmorum ^ codex venustate capitaliunt decoratus 
Rubricationibusque sufficienter distincius Adinuentione artificiosa 
imprimendi ac caracteri2andi absque calami ulla exaracione sic 
effigiatus, Et ad eusebiam dei industrie e.st consummatus, Per 
lohannem fust ciuem maguntinum, Et Petrum Schoffer tie tlernsz- 
heim Anno domini Millesimo .cccc.lvij. In vigilia Assumpcionis. 

The present book of the Psalms, decorated with t)eautiful 
capitals and sufficiently marked out with rubrics, has heeit thus 
fashioned by an ingenious invention of printing aiul stam()ing 
without any ploughing of a pen, And to the worship of tlfod has 
been diligently brought to completion by Johann I' ust, a citizen of 
Mainz, and Peter Schoeffer of Gernsheim, in the year of the Lord, 
1457, on the vigil of the A.ssumption. 

Thus in the P.salter of 1457 we have the first example 
of a book informing us when and by whom it was manu¬ 
factured ; it also illustrates in a very remarkable way the 
determination of the new partners to produce a volume 
which should fully rival the best shtip-made manuscripts. 
The effort to print rubrics had already been made in the 
Forty-two Line Bible, but the red printing was abamloned 
in that instance as too troublesome. Now it was reviveil 
with complete success, and with the printed rubrics came 
also printed capitals or initial letters in two colours, real 
and blue, and several different sizc.s. A good tliscussion 
of the manner in which the.se were printed will be ftnind 
in the Catalogue of the Manuscrifts and Pointed Hooks 
exhibited at the Historical Music Loan HxhihitioH (1H86) 
by Mr. W. H. J. Weale. In an article in the first volume 
of Btbliografhica Mr. Russell Martineau slumed that j»art 
of the edition was printed twice. When Mr. Martineau 
wrote nine copies were known, all on vellum, vi/.. (i) five 

' Misprinted spatmorum. 
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of an issue of 143 leaves containing the Psalms and 
Canticles only, these being at the British Museum, Royal 
Library Windsor, John Rylands Library, Biblioth^ue 
Nationale Paris, and Royal Library Darmstadt; (ii) four 
of an issue of 175 leaves, containing also the Vigils of the 
Dead, these being at the Biblioth^que Nationale Paris, 
University Library Berlin, Royal Library Dresden, and 
Imperial Library Vienna. To these must now be added 
a copy of the larger issue, wanting five leaves, presented in 
1465 by Rend d’Anjou to the Franciscans of La Baumette- 
les-Angiers and now in the municipal library at Angers. 
The distribution of the I^salms in this 1457 edition is 
that of the general “ Roman use,” but blank spaces were 
left for the insertion of the characteristic differences of the 
use t>f any particular <.lit)ce.sc. 

Two years later (29 August, 1459) Fust and Schoeffer 
protlucetl another l^.salter, in the same types and with the 
same capitals, with twenty-three instead of twenty lines 
to a page. This was stated in the colophon to have been 
printed “ ad laudem dei ac honorem sancti Jacobi,” and 
was tlms apparently commissioned by the Benedictine 
monastery of S. James at Mainz. Its arrangement is 
that generally in use at the time in German monasteries. 
Ihirteen copies of this edition are pre.served, all on 
vellum, viz. four in Paigland (British Mu.seum, Bodleian, 
John Rylands I-ibrary, and the Itarl of Leice.ster’s library 
at Holkham), two at Paris, one at the Hague, five in 
tiermany, and one in Mr. Morgan’s collection at New 
York, tin's last was bought by Mr. Quaritch at the sale 
of the library of Sir John Thorold for ^^4950. 

Between the production of the.se two Psalters Fust 
and Schoeffer printed in the same types on twelve leaves 
of vellum the Canon of the Mass only, obviously that it 
ought be lK>ught by churches which owned Missals other¬ 
wise in good contlition, but with these much-fingered 
leaves badly worn. The uniciue copy of this edition of 
the Canon was discovered at the Bodleian Library in a 
Mainz Missal of 1493 and identified by Mr. Gordon 
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Duff. It is described by Mr. Duff in his Early Printed 
Books, and by Dr. Falk and Herr Wallau in Part III of 
the Publications of the Gutenberg Gesellschaft, with, 
facsimiles of ten pages. 

In October, 1459, Fust and Schoeffer took an im¬ 
portant step forward by printing in small type the 
Rationale Diuinorum Officiorum of Gulielmus Duranti, 
a large work explaining the meaning of the various 
services of the Church and the ceremonies used in them. 
The text is printed in double columns with sixty-three 
lines in each column, and the type measures 91 mm. 
to twenty lines. A copy at Munich is printed partly on 
paper, partly on vellum. All the other forty-two copies 
described by Mr. De Ricci are entirely on vellum. The 
book has also one large and two snialler capitals printetl 
in two colours, and the first of these has been reproduced 
as a frontispiece to this chapter, together with a piece of 
the neat small type which, by demonstrating the possi¬ 
bility of cheap printing, set up a real landmark. 

In 1460 Imst and Schoeffer gave another proof of 
their skill in their edition of the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V with the commentary of Joannes Andreae. 
The text of the Constitutions is printed in twt) columns 
in the centre of each page in a tyjje measuring 118 mm. 
to twenty lines, with the commentary com^detely sur¬ 
rounding it in the 91 type used in the Duranti. Headings 
and colophon are printed in red, and the general effect is 
extremely rich and handsome. All the fourteen copies 
known to Mr. De Ricci are j)rinted on vellum. 

In 1461 printing was put to a new use by the puldica- 
tion of a series of eight placards (one in two eilitions) 
relative to the struggle between the rival archl)ishops of 
Mainz—a papal bull deposing Diether von Isenburg, the 
Emperor’s confirmation of this, pa})al briefs as to the 
election of Adolf von Nassau, a petititm of Diether’s to 
the Pope, and the manifestos of the two archbishops. 
All these, and also a bull of the .same year as to a 
crusade against the Turks, are printed in the neat 91 type, 
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and though we may be struck by the difficulty of reading 
the long lines unrelieved by any headings, these publica¬ 
tions must have been a great advertisement for the new 
art. 

In 1462 the archiepiscopal struggle led to Mainz being 
sacked, but t)n 14 August there was completed there per¬ 
haps the finest of all tlie early Bibles, printed throughout 
in the 118 type, with headings in red and numerous two- 
line capitals and chapter-numbers in red and blue, though 
spaces were left for others to be supplied by hand. 
1 hrce different colophons to this book have been described, 
and examples of all of these are in the British Museum. 
Of the sixty-t)ne extant copies registered by Mr. I)e Ricci 
at least thirty-six are printed on vellum. The Lamoignon 
co{)y beciueathed to tlie Museum by Mr. Cracherode has 
good j)ainted capitals adtled by hand and is a singularly 
fine book. 

'bhe Bible of 1462 marks the close of the great period 
of printing at Mainz. Whether six, .seven, or nine years 
separate it from the F'orty-two lane Bible the time had 
been splendidly employetf. 'I'he capacity of the new art 
hatl been demonstrated to the full, and t;iken as a group 
these early I hist and Schoeffer incunabula have never on 
their own lines been surj)assed. I'he disaster of the sack 
of Mainz and perha[)s the financial strain involved in the 
{)roduction of the Bible almost reduced their press to 
silence until H^S. it was during these years that their 
workmen are sai(i to have left them and begun carrying 
the art into other towns and countries.* When the 
j»artners resumed active work in 1465 they struck out a 
new line in tlieir De Oj^iciis and Paradoxa of Cicero, but 
attained no s{K*cial excellence in such small folios and 
<|uartos. b'ust died about this time, and Schoeffer, left to 
himself, displayed no further originality. The Bible of 
1472, save for the al).sence of printed capitals, is a close 

» It Jiwtm reasonalile to bcUuvo that Ulrich Zell, the first printer at Cologne, 
who was a derk of the diocese of Mainz, arid Sweynhoyin and I'annartz, who 
introduced printing into Italy, owed their training to Fust and Schoefler. 
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copy of that of 1462. The Clementine Constitutions of 
1460 were reprinted, and similar editions were issued of 
the Institutes and Codex of Justinian, Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, etc. For his miscellaneous books Schoeffer 
seems rather to have followed the lead of other printers 
at Strassburg and Rome than to have set new fashions 
himself. In 1483 he printed a Breslau Missal, and this 
was followed by two reprints and editions for the use 
of Cracow, Meissen, Gnesen, and Maipz itself He also 
printed the Hortus Sanifatis in 1485, and in 1490 the first 
of several Psalters in the style of the editions of 1457 and 
1459. In 1503 he was succeeded by his son Johann. 

About 1476-80 a few unimportant books were issued 
at Mainz by an anonymous printer known as the “Printer 
of the Darmstadt Prognostication,” from the fact that the 
first copy of the Prognostication in question to attract 
notice was that in the Darmstadt library. The books of 
this press attained undeserved notoriety from the forged 
dates inserted in many of them about 1800, in order to 
connect them with Gutenberg. 

The work of three other printers, Johann Neumeister, 
Erhard Reuwich, and Jacob Meidenbach is chiefly im¬ 
portant in the history of book-illustration, and will be 
found mentioned in Chapter VI 1 . The only other Mainz 
printer in the fifteenth century was Peter von Friedberg, 
who is chiefly notable as having printed a little series of 
works by Johannes Trithemius (Tritheim or Trittenheim), 
the erudite Abbot of Spanheim. 

After about 1472 Mainz was easily surpassed as a 
centre of printing by Strassburg, Cologne, Augsburg, and 
Nuremberg. But if no book had been printed there after 
the sack of the city ten years earlier, its fame as long as 
civilization lasts would still be imperishable. 
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CHAPTER V 

OTHER INCUNABULA 

I N August, 1462, the struggle between its rival Arch¬ 
bishops led to Mainz being sacked. Very little more 
printing was done there until 1465, and we need not 
doubt the tradition that journeymen trained by Guten¬ 
berg and Fust and Schoeffer, finding no work for them 
at Mainz, carried such experience as they had gained to 
other towns and countries, where they appear, after a few 
years spent in manufacturing presses and types, in all 
the glory of “ prototypographers.” 

But even before 1462 two other cities possessed the 
art—Bamberg and Strassburg. At Bamberg it was 
practised possibly by Gutenberg, who may have printed 
there the Thirty-six Line Bible about 1457, certainly by 
Albrecht Pfister, who is found in possession of the type 
of this Bible, and may himself have had copies for sale. 
The books he himself printed at Bamberg are nine in 
number,^ and three or four bound volumes seem to have 
preserved all the remnants of them that we possess, and 
all of these have found their way to public libraries. 

The large and stately folios produced by the early 
Strassburg printers have naturally resisted the ravages 
of time better than the Bamberg popular books. 

^ Two editions of Boner’s Edelstein^ both illustrated with over a hundred 
woodcuts, one dated 14th February, 1461 (copy at Wolfenbiittel), the other 
undated (Royal Library, Berlin); Die Historij von Jose;ph^ Danielis Judithy Hestery 
dated in rhyming verse 1462 “nat lang nach Sand Walpurgentag ” (Rylands 
Library and BibUotheque Nationale); the Belial seu Consolatio peccaiorum of 
Jacobus de Theramo (Rylands and Germanisches Museum, Nuremberg); two 
issues of a German Biblia Pauperum with thirty-four woodcuts (both at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the first also at Rylands and Wolfenbiittel); the same work 
in Latin (Rylands); lastly two editions of a poem called Rechtstreit des Menschen 
mil dem Tode (both at Wolfenbiittel, the second also at the Bibliotheque Nationale). 
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Certainly clumsier than the contemporary Mainz books, 
they yet have a dignity and character of their own which 
command respect. The first Strassburg printer, Johann 
Mentelin, was at work there in or before 1460, and was 
helped during his life and succeeded after his death 
(1477) by his son-in-law, Adolf Rusch, who never put his 
name to a book, and most of whose impressions pass 
under the name of “the R-printcr,”_ from the peculiar 
form of that letter found in one of his types. Mentelin 
himself did not place his name at the end of a book till 
he had been at work more than a dozen years; Heinrich 
Eggestein, who began work about 1464, was equally 
reticent, and throughout the ’.seventies and ’eighties a 
large proportion of the books printed at Strassburg were 
anonymous. Heinrich Knoblochtzer, who started about 
1476, combines some of the charm of the earlier printers 
with greater literary interest and the attraction of illus¬ 
trations and ornamental capitals and borders. Of him 
we shall have to speak in a later chapter. But after 
1485 the bulk of Strassburg printing was dull and 
commercial. 

In the fifteenth century Basel was not yet, as it became 
in 1501, a member of the Swiss Confederacy, and typo¬ 
graphically its relations with Mainz, Strassburg, Nurem¬ 
berg and other German towns were very close. In what 
year printing began there is not known. There is no dated 
book from a Basel press until as late as 1474, but the date 
of purchase, 1468, in a b(X)k (S. Gregory’s Moralia in Job), 
printed by Berthold Ruppel, of Hanau, takes us back six 
years, and it is possible that Ruppel was at work even 
before this. He is identified with reasonable certainty 
with one of the servants of Gutenberg mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the lawsuit ended in 1455, and he printed 
Latin Bibles and other large works such as appealed to 
the ambition of the German prototypographers. 

The second and more interesting Basel printer, 
Michael Wensslcr, seems to have taken Schoeffer as his 
model, and reprinted many of Schoeffer’s editions, follow- 
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ing the wording of his colophons and investing them 
with the same glories of red ink. Whereas, however, 
from about 1476 Schoelfer’s activity was much less con¬ 
spicuous, Wenssler for the next ten years poured out 
edition after edition of all the heaviest legal and theolo¬ 
gical works, until he must have overstocked the market. 
Then he devoted himself almost exclusively to liturgical 
printing, but his affairs became hopelessly involved, and 
in 1491 he fled from his creditors at Basel, and became 
a wandering printer, finding commissions at Cluny and 
Ma9on, and then settling for a time at Lyon. Many of 
the early printers in Italy made this mistake of flooding 
the market with a single class of book, but Wenssler is 
almost the only notable example in Germany of this lack 
of business instinct. 

Travelling along the Rhine from Mainz in the oppo¬ 
site direction we come to Cologne, and here Ulrich Zell, 
like Berthold Ruppel, a native of Hanau, but who calls 
himself in his books a “ clerk of the diocese of Mainz,” 
enrolled his name on the register of the University in 
June, 1464, doubtless for the sake of the business privi¬ 
leges which the Senate had it in its power to confer. The 
first dated book from his press, S. John Chrysostom, 
Super psalmo quinquagesimo (Psalm li., according to 
our English reckoning), was issued in 1466, but before 
this appeared he had almost certainly produced an edition 
of the De Officiis (see the frontispiece to this chapter, 
Plate VI), the most popular of Cicero’s works in 
Germany, which Fust and Schoeffer had printed in 1465 
and reprinted the next year. Avoiding the great folios 
on which the early printers of Mainz, Strassburg, and 
Basel staked their capital, Zell’s main work was the 
multiplication of minor theological treatises likely to be 
of practical use to priests. Of these he issued countless 
editions in small quarto, along with a comparatively few 
small folios, in which, however, his skill as a printer is 
seen to better advantage. He continued in active work 
until 1494, gave, as we have seen (Chapter III.), his version 
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of the origin of printing to the compiler of the Cologne 
Chronicle published in 1499, and was still alive as late 
as 1507. 

Zell’s earliest rival at Cologne was Arnold ther 
Hoernen, who printed from 1470 to 1482. He may very 
likely have been self-taught, for his early work is very 
uneven, but he developed into an excellent craftsman. 
He is the first notable example of a printer getting into 
touch with a contemporary author, and regularly printing" 
all his works, the author in this case being Werner Role- 
winck, a Carthusian of Cologne, who wrote sermons and 
historical works, including the Fasciculus Temporum, an 
epitome of history, which found much favour all over 
Europe. Ther Hoernen used to be credited with th.e 
honour of having printed the first book with a titlepage, 
the Sermo ad populum predicabilis In festo pre¬ 
sent adonis Beatissime Marie semper virginis of 1470. 
Schoeffer, however, had preceded him by some seven 
years by devoting a separate page to the title of each 
of his editions of a Bull of Pius 11 (see p. 93), and as 
neither printer continued the practice these isolated in¬ 
stances must be taken as accidental. In the same book, 
ther Hoernen for the first time placed printed numbers 
on the leaves, but this improvement also was not followed 
up. The third Cologne typographer, Johann Koelhoff the 
Elder, was the first (in 1472) to place printed “signa¬ 
tures ” on the quires of a book, so as to show the binder 
the order in which they were to be arranged. Hitherto 
the quires had been marked by hand, and this improve¬ 
ment was not suffered to drop for a time like the others, 
but quickly spread all over Europe. 

At Augsburg Gunther Zainer completed his first 
book, an edition of the Latin Meditations on the Life 
of Christ taken from the works of S. Bonaventura, on the 
13th March, 1468. Though he followed this with three 
heavy books which had found favour at Mainz and 
Strassburg, Zainer had the wisdom to strike out a line 
for himself. Augsburg had long been the chief centre oJ 
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le craftsmen who cut and printed the woodcuts of saints, 
i)r which there seems to have been a large sale in 
Germany, and also the pictures used for playing-cards, 
'he cutters were at first inclined to regard the idea of 
ook-illustrations with suspicion, as likely to interfere 
nth their existing business. It was decided, however, 
y the local Abbot of SS. Ulrich and Afra, an ecclesiastic 
nth typographical tastes, that illustrated books might be 
rinted so long as members of the woodcutters’ guild 
rere employed in making the blocks. With this as a 
working agreement, illustrated books greatly prospered 
t Augsburg, not only Gunther Zainer, but Johann 
lamler and Anton Sorg (a very prolific printer), 
jrning them out with much success throughout the 
leventies. 

At Nuremberg printing was introduced in 1470 by 
ohan Sensenschrnidt, who for a short time hail as his 
artner Heinrich Kefer, of Mainz, another of Gutenberg’s 
srvants. Much more important, however, was the firm 
f Anton Koberger, who began work the next year, and 
peedily developed the largest business t)f any jirinter in 
Germany. Koberger was able to deal successfully in all 
le heavy books, which after 1480 other firms found it 
user to leave alone, and seems to have employed Adolf 
lusch at Strassburg and perhaps other printers elsewhere, 
) print for him. He also printed towards the end 
f the century some very notable illiustrated books, 
lext to Koberger, Friedrich Creussner, who started 
1 1473, had the largest business in Nuremberg, and 
ieorg Stuchs made himself a reputation as a missal 
rinter, a special department from which Koberger held 
loof. 

At Speier, after two anonymous firms had worketl in 
471 and 1472 without much succe.ss, I’eter Drach (1477) 
eveloped an important business. At Ulm Johann 
iainer, a kinsman of (iilnther Zainer, of Augsburg, 
egan in 1473 hy printing illustrated books, which were 
ubsequently taken up in the ’eighties by Iveonhard 
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likely have been self-taught, for his early work is very 
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He is the first notable example of a printer getting into ! 
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all his works, the author in this case being Werner Role- ; 
winck, a Carthusian of Cologne, who wrote sermons and ■ 
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neither printer continued the practice these isolated in¬ 
stances must be taken as accidental. In the same book, t 
ther Hoernen for the first time placed printed numbers 
on the leaves, but this improvement also was not followed 
up. The third Cologne typographer, Johann Koelhoff the 
Elder, was the first (in 1472) to place printed “signa¬ 
tures ” on the quires of a book, so as to show the binder 
the order in which they were to be arranged. Hitherto 
the quires had been marked by hand, and this improve¬ 
ment was not suffered to drop for a time like the others, 
but quickly spread all over Europe. 

At Augsburg Gunther Zainer completed his first 
book, an edition of the Latin Meditations on the Life 
of Christ taken from the works of S. Bonaventura, on the 
13th March, 1468. Though he followed this with three 
heavy books which had found favour at Mainz and 
Strassburg, Zainer had the wisdom to strike out a line 
for himself. Augsburg had long been the chief centre of 
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Holle, Conrad Dinckmut, and Johann Reger, while 
Zainer himself became a miscellaneous printer. At 
Liibeck Lucas Brandis produced a universal history 
called the Rudimentum Nouitiorum in 1475 and a 
fine Josephus^ important liturgical work being sub¬ 
sequently done by Bartholomaeus Ghotan, Matthaeus 
Brandiss and Stephan Arndes, similar work being also 
produced at Magdeburg partly by some of these Liibeck 
printers. Fine liturgical work was also done at Wiirz- 
burg by Georg Reyser, who may previously have printed 
anonymously at Speier, and who started his kinsman 
Michel in a similar business at Eichstatt. At Leipzig, 
where Marcus Brandis printed one or two books in 1481, 
and the following years, a sudden development took place 
about 1490, and a flood of small educational works was 
poured out by some half a dozen printers, of whom 
Conrad Kachelofen and Martin Landsberg were the most 
prolific. Presses were also set up in numerous other 
places, so that by the end of the century at least fifty 
German cities, towns and villages had seen a printer 
at work. In many of these the art took no root, and in 
some the printer was only employed for a short time 
to print one or more books for a particular purpose. But 
the total output of incunabula in Germany was very 
large, and leaving out of count the fugitive single sheets, 
the scanty remnants of which can bear no relation to 
the thousands which must have been produced, out of 
about 25,000 different books and editions printed in the 
fifteenth century registered as extant at the time of 
writing probably nearly a third were produced in 
Germany. If, as is likely, a large proportion of the 
eleven thousand undescribed incunabula (among which, 
however, there must be many duplicates and triplicates) 
reported to have been discovered by the agents of the 
German Royal Commission for a General Catalogue of 
Incunabula are German, this rough estimate must be 
largely increased, and it may be proved that Germany 
was as prolific as Italy itself. 
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C a*o u.i** tin** lajijnit til (»rtt!i4ti |»rinftng 

at ht>mc. il U 4 * nearly i*»jtianc»l t»v the wi'ik 

dnne In' th-fsn.in |»nntrj*^ in the < 4 hri Mnniirirs nf 
I‘Uho|h' tn uhuh they Ii.i 4 rnr»l l«> ».ittv the nm ait 
Ti!rnin ;4 l«' Italian in* unalntla nr iinil that the tn%{ 
htiiik nsiutfil in Italv ha* jKai'ihcil ntlrriv The ntiri 
little i.atin yjaniniai vrhuh |»a‘*M'il niHlrt the nanir .*j 
/hmt/t 4 ^ fnul, a^ ur have .nn, hern ftrijucnllv f»rtnle«t m 
Hullanti ami hv ttir tn 4 Main/ jJiiiitri'., ami tlirtc arc 
NCV'cfal lal<i in 4 amr'*»»f jjj r.!tli>*n <4 it tirnii' j»i«**liua’t! 
as sikin a*, a |»!fs*. ua. srl nj», tnrirlv U'> .hun lltr jnuilei *. 
types. I Ills u as si«»iu' In t Mnia*! Su»'v ntirvm an*l Af iit»hl 
1 ‘aniunt/, thr lw»i t »rnnan . uls»» tH’»;an |»im!jtH* at thr 
inonaslriv *4 Saint SituiLiana at Sul.ia*t», ',*«fnr' |»nfv 
tiiilrs tiMin Ivnnr, in i.p'*-;. «»r |»r{h.ij.-. hi ihr |.tr\ui«', 
year, liriiH; a thr /K'n.ifui ua% ihnnil'r*! !*» 

pit’tfH, sii that n»' mj-v n»ra auvivr ,, an*l tl 1, ..nh 
knuU'ii jr»*m thr inintri'-. alhrrrni t** i! a-. ll*,r " unJr 

impnmt'Hiit tuttiunt ^ttmpsimu% ' in a h a .4 thm j.uhh* 1 
tiuns liraun up in <4 thr ihrrc » 4 h.ri U-A . 

by them at Stibia***, t nrin *, /v Utai.-rv ha . {i«» |»n«tri{ 
date, but a »upv »ir .»nbr.l by Siyn**f I nniayalb l»cai . 
a mamistripi nute datfi I'lidir K i! « h 1* ,M »«a « luv 
i.c, 30 Sej 4 eml«T, Hn-;. the aulhrnt-, n*, ,4 vdinh has 
htnvevei. Urn ihallenycd, thiHiidi pi* 4 »absv •attl£**«t 
rcastin, I he twi» I*thri s Ikitfi l*rai |»!tistr,| ilatrs, the 
\vorks of that <4 i.iO;; an,! 

S. Aui*tistinr‘s / V « 'tusi.tu i*rt, la |nnr, 1407 r^.bablv 
eV'en lH 4 orr this last l»««!k iV.is i<«in|4rtr»| llir |stinlrts 
Were alrca«ly ini»vtii|» s.>rnr »4 thru inatrii.ii l«* Koinr, 
wheie thev ImiiihI shrlirt m itir p,ila«r «4 Pirlro i|r” 
Massiini, f«»r thrir r.ijiii.n .4 thr i \iuitu 
of Cat-eio was »ih.-sr m thr sainr year, pi'*.babjy 
in III tK'ftar . aiJi i l’ \,rn If is u,i| irsfasn that 

Oils was thr tn .I !««A |.tmtr*i at l<*»me, fi»r I bnh Han, 
a native of \ imna an«l > si?/rn i.f Ingidsiadt. nh«>s*- lairj 
Woik, like that *4 .Mi. harl \\Vn , .Icr at Jiasr! -.luiu s a 
Umiemy to ninlatr >»« h»*rfjrr. i »»ni|»lrlr*l an rtf 1 1 If #f I ftir 
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Mediittiiones de vitti Chn^ii •*! c .u.iiii.v! I m ic* icuuit.i «n\ 
the list day t»f the same year, an-i Mt Ih--. (.itii-r the 
publication of his lihUx) a'i*'!i.;ni‘U ! » Han > pn- .. aju! to 
an even earlier d.ite than the Mfj’J j* y. tws a I'tUks »»utiun 
of the lipistles t>f S. jerosuc. uhsHi nut a lettansiy liave 
taken a year to print 

The career of Sucynhevm and rannait/ ?n partner¬ 
ship at Rome lasteil bill little ovt-i 4\ ye.n tln-n latest 
b<x)k bearin^^ the liate 31 I >e. i, i p; t Alu adv in 

March. 1472, they ucre m dittu uUie ., an ! pnnl.-.i a Irttcr 
to Pojx! Si.\tus l\ lK'y>,nnK t ’l |«'»m55a!y aitf. 

They had prinlcil. they’ po.d, is.- iliaii 11,475 

volumes, aiul i^ave a li"-! *>S tin- iiiftririjt »>k . ano i>! the 
numbers jninteti nfeai h l-.m; f! ih.- .«• .• •.iti.ai , 

300 c<i|>ics, the re^t o{ .r';v. an>! ’,*>«■ < an inan l!sr list 
that there hail been three editains *>f tiie / j and 

De Ciuittdt' Jh'i and lw.*> eaHt »•! t n 
/•itmdutt't's, Ih' and * •f’rrj » /v;;. and 

also of Virgil, SU tliat Heallv .oine • ■! Pi n o ■ -s , had 
shown a profit, Hut tlie h -t !■ esiinel-, in.a i ■ up • ! l.atin 
classics, ■* pntfane" and thet 4 ->y;l«-d, a:! i ov \la: n, 1472, 
printing hatl In'cn uitst«iuied Hit-* at l-a.t ten lathcr 
Italian cities iWnur, ladj-fj.i, ItrM, I -nasa, Milan, 
1 ‘lorence. Trevisn, IhdMipi.i, Naple a.u i savivds.mu), 
and in most, if not all t»! tl.r. th*- «»ne s I ■ a .a the fust 
printers was to prodiue as manv 1 atm > I.) • a. . a . o- > , .dde, 
as thouy^h no other tirm in Italy -a* ? !‘e,n. the same 

thing', llnabie to oliiani help is.mt tin- I'^pe *^«eyn- 
heyni and Haimart.' d!'....h<d paitner.litp, the fMtmer 
devoting himself to rn,ua\mp tna|> . t >s aii e.l:ti**n of 
Ptolemy’s (troi^rtt^hut, whi* li la- di i i. t lu, - t ■ ,<•<■ fit 
was printed l»yAtn<iId P.mkmp in 14; H a':;:: - P.oinart/ 
resumed business «»n a smnsraluit .in.dil-i , .h • :t as .^uii 
account, and tiled in 147?! 

At \*enice. the first pnntej, but.nsn 'ap«-:.--_ M-rnis 
to have had some forelnuhng i.t uu, .it h.e, pen, .iiu! 

thoughtfully protetted hiiusrl! a, .e.u .t ,- •ap.Tfe.n i>y 
prtxruring frutn the Senate an rs 1*;.;.<- pjfat 
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printing .it \ »!uiing tiu* «*i ii\r yt-.U'* Tin** 

might Hcn«Hi“.h‘ h.iii* u’t,n»!c«i itu* iltvcU^pmcnl **I tlic 
pros at V'rnkc j<*h.nin, linucvri, attrr pimtuiv. twu 
cnlititm^ t s.»•!»»' . tiJ fjmiiuttis am! I*lun\ 

///.v/f»riii tiiifura.'i<> in vvan iaiiirtl •»!! Isy «lratli 

uhiln Ufiiksng t<n hi^ l.nuih IwHik, S Augin.liiics /V 
Cititlitfi' in 14 V‘*. nttl hn* htt*lhcr kWinlrljn. «*r 

Vimirlnut *. ulin l>M'k the tuiMnos, ha«l tlu plivtlrgr 

tij pi**lrtt !nni inmi ». •inp*'til!«*n 

In t47<n. tin* wav ihu . hit i Ic.ir, a 1‘tcm hiivan. 

X it u!a. } cij'.im, •'•ft up thr -.rinn*! |nr>% in Vriiur, am! 
bv tilt" t'l III . fmr l\«'nian ivjw .j»cr»l»lv atlaiiirtl a 

rcpulatittu wlm ls ha . l.i .ir.l tn tin . *iav Am»thri imr 
printer, t hn'.t<»phi i \ j«!>i*}u<r»! In . fit .t t«»».k in 

the Hanu* veai In i i thi-'f i tnin . an llaltan 
prif'.t, t irinrntr *»! l’.«!ua, an<l tw«> » .rnu.tn A lain *»! 
Aniincigan aint I ran * K. inn i *«f 11« ill ! .nns l.»-^ an 
publinhiiig, ami m i-pn* v<'! -,.-vrn ttune fJn-.-* «.mtutm. 

anti futn llaliatr.' Hn! ih*- pa> <■ a a. un|» •..n.*,- .m t l»% 

tins tinu* mrn Hnr lapi.lb, lalhny, *ail A . ar h.nr 
seen, Survnhrvin ami I'.innail^', altes thm tnrftrn Inal 
attempt lt» «»l»tain a siitt .i*U f!»»m ihr .thru 

partnership at k*>!nr a!i« t 14 /t, ami t iiuh Han sn 1.17* 
iiatl taken a im<m‘ve»! paiim-i. with .n4 hr 

W'catheretl the atioim Al kem. r Wrn.irlni after '»4‘» 
liming thnlv «»nr In».ik . :n liie pje^i.iU . tw*. vr.n . tc4utr»l 
his nntpul tt* as in t |;i, ami '.»«*n allri •,rrtn . !«• have 
ecaseti ti.i w<«ik Ini iunr.rii |rir.<»n ■. nntus'ei-, vaiik 

fri»m Ivventv ri;,'!sl m 14 i Im .iv m 14; * 4 V ahUilrt 

gave np aftei 1471, an«l i . .nb ,r>|m-ntlv i*<nn«l a! Milan 

(ttlier \ eiirtiafi piintei . ai .«♦ »l!>»pji<*<! «»ul, am! «»n)y lsv«» 
new firni. i*ei;an w«»ik m 14; ? 

Al bhirrmr alt.-i lit*" In'.I pinitri llrtnai«.f«i t rnnitu 
ami ilis si»n . ija<! pn-i-i* *■'.! a \ Ui «! m 1471. ami J.»hann 
i*etri t»f .Main/ H..* * a. < ;.« •. /V/#/.sn/n ami I'rtsar. h'-* 

1 yilHlp in 147/. pi inlui,' I ra .«al f.if -...mr seas . l*tr , ,e. 
starteil .it f’tiiipji.i, 1 I* \s asi.l ".as li'ij.im' »,ui!r !i. a ,|«*r.lv 

cilii. At I les'i’.*!^ ala se i «.*i.i!«tm* i.i'f.i h.al |>nt>!i'.hr.l 
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four books in I47«. was aanshn^ tn Mr BruiOr. 

a gap from Decemk-r in that year till ihr . uuc nsMiith in 
1474, though Dr. Copinger .lu.ac. .au- l.u.>k r.uli Or the 
intervening years. Only i»nc iH'ok n.i< at 

Ferrara in 1473- '^^hat hap{rnnl at X.iplc. h.uil o 
say since Sixtus RkssinKer. the lu 4 pimn r tlsnc, issua! 
many books without tiatcN. At BnlM.-n.i tr.iar sccins to 
have ken statkmarv. At Mjl.»n. whru- iuah AiUtmius 
Larotus in 1471 ami I*hili|»}>ns dr 1 4\av;n.i in 147^ had 
begun with extreme rauln'ii, there u.r. hc.di!s> piugrcss, 
and these two hrmn timtinueti rditiMU-. <4 the ; 

classics, and with the great l.ilhng . 4 ! .4 . ..inpetitiMn nuiy ; 
have fiHinci it jiri 4 il.d 4 e t** *!*> lou >4 ihe Haht\ oi , 

the crisis in the Italian l«H.k tiade in i .y/e j. alth.mgh ; 
little is said of it in hi .tnnc <4 j.nntrn.;, i.hrsr tan he no 
doubt. When it w.i^ lorj tluir ,Mn|4.4u . »4'a 

similar <jver-nnHlmtu>n »4 >4 t’n - ,g.r,4 h ral i«nn- 

mentaries. Ihit thi'< ijangri ua> a\<'!dr.’ Ihnrw.vsa . 
steady increase in the rang'’ *4 the IsO i.ituir j*uhh^hcd, 
and the bourgeois iMMik-bitvrt \v.i . jrno ini *'! -d a . well as 1 
the arisUKTatic ^tudent X'H>n thrir latm- a gnat r\icn- ? 
sion, not oidy of the huinr hut <4 th^' n maikcl, ami 

Italy settled down t«i snpjdy the utuhi uitii !>»«>k a task 
for which Vknice, Djlh tiaan it < grtyu.ioho d |Mi .iijt>n and 
its welhestablishetl t«»nuutf 1 tal irlaison ., wa . priuharly 
fitted. Hut it is the !»«ik*> printed h* !<»rc 14,'4 th.il form 
the real Italian iiuunahula In t!sr .rdo ..-.pu-nt wurk 
within the limits t 4 the ntiernth «ent>.!!v K'>me t>Hik no 
very ini{K»rtant part. I huh Han joutsnued Im punt till 
1478. Juannes Bhihppi dc I.ignaiiun , J'.ip.ii rhv-ician 
and native of Sn ily, po whuet! ^iine e\* ••|iU..nallv interest¬ 
ing hooks between and 1470 .ut>i .igam m !4H!*4, 

and Ocorg l.aitci. ulju vuakrd ti>>m i4V«i t«> 14H1, and 
completcii an edition «4 S Ie!..}ns . j. tt 1 . ■ 4! unloadieti 
by Pannart^: at the tune .4 hi . de.tih, i hnnself a 

gfKxl craftsman. I he l.tlet pnnlri eg-. ir.iilv Nteph.ui 
Plannck and limharms Sil!»t-r. hi.e! ...in - g. - d hut 

produced few notable iMMjkthe hulk .4 the K auan mit- 
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put after t4Ht> brinj^ in small i|uart«i «if iifliual 

d*H*utnt*ut> aiiil NjkVitu". at the I’.ijul t «nitt 

| u drvisr ,my Mtiiiiii.u % »!rs* Jiptimi »»l liftcrnlh la'titiiry 
priiUiiij 4 at \ t"ui« c is ucHnigh Stniic 15^^ 

firjns weie at u<sik llirtc, at a luw c.lmiale s*mic lnur 
thfiusauii rvtafit }itM»ks .iiiil filitums iiiust Im' ifrditcil 1** 
them, aiu! llu so rmln.iaTd almt»st evrry kiml «il litcjaturc 
ft»r u'hit'h fra«l«*rs imthl Ih* Jotiiiil in the ftftertith tcnlmy, 
and many vanctirs »»j Mattsjjiaiishu* l'r*»m a do»iialive 
pihni t)l v!c*v, the tiim *»l lu har*! Hatd*tit it»d rxicplnm* 
.Illy •4.101! Work, and »t i*. aKo mnarkaldr foi ‘,|icii4l- 
ixing^ mamly »»« asiiojiofuv. malhrmatti and tn .loiy 
l.ittiykjual {*tsnlm|,4 t'rgaji .omruhal late ithric sremN to 
have Ikt!} a ptrjijdur ai'.iui .1 jMintr.i .ri v>. r m 

Italy, and I ean trrnrmlirt tjonr j.ruitf-I at Romr;, m the 
hftecnlh « rntni V f» >haiiii Hamnsann ot ! Irj an I l.diaiiii 
^a}|t•^tth Ui’tr it. tliu'l r'i|H>nrut. Joan/ |»to 

iluiial «tuefiv 1 atin tljr.doj-vy a di'paitmrnl .nju* !i Ir ,. 
prctluininant at \Cnn r than in (trianany rsinr,, 

C.| 4 . Javijiu-s I .c Knuy'r. Ha|»li*aa dr* I Vtidtru*. 

Tiirri’sanus dalhct indaw o| \ldu * aiid a vci y litic 

I irintrii, *1111! 1 •roii.'iu*. Aiiiv,if»€*iir dt'v*»lri| thr'in'•<' 1 V<**• 
ike fir^4 lii.iiiily Latin iLr.'-.n, a 4ii 4 llirn |ii 

I*IW ; M|i }| 4 '-* I'll Lirti*» iiriii*|r.! I aIui aii*.| 

I kiriMiiafi, ItabiicL" 

was ttiii: ril tlir rat tir-Ai vmi.iruLir ^lain Iiiiiia, 

Sl|i,tl try tlmt ^ 4 l 't*'*iir|i|» L* III V# It* I 'i-rr'iii'* l** 
iltlli 4 I'iiHi'iAiH' I tifiiir* 4 Ii 4 all kiii4%- 

ICtll Lalltl biif ik''*, «ir‘,|i|Ar4i |||r %'‘-n n4<i III:ii' all* 
file liftilllrra i #i« ii’.iriii I 4iiil 4ci ii%ric 

{icrli4|r% tiir liitr.i |i|*i}ifii .%n4 fiirv* r|Liric*iiia |»i iiitcf A m 
liiilli 4tiii Italian L*li4MtirA 1 a*-a ir 4 iiir%l 

jifiiilrr litiianis thr rnJ *»f i|ir «. riiiinr* in 44 t 4 r l'*ir 
aclniiiiiig Iiia |iii-l«iri4l <4|til.4l%, *4 

tiny% 4l jilt) A ill IIA %l anutni * viidl lie ■,j..»k<('n «4 iu a 

later t hapici, 

Wink ail tin. arlivjty vva, di-.plavrd at \ rns. «■ othci 
c ities were mit nllr At Milan lijiwatda *4 ciy'lit hnndifr! 
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incunabula were produced, mostly by its earliest printer, ; 
Antonius Zarotus, and two Germans, Leonhard Pachel I 
and Ulrich Scinzenzeler. Ferrara seems to have been | 
able to support only one press at a time, and at Florence > 
it was some years before printing flourished, but in the | 
last quarter of the century many interesting books were | 
printed there, both learned and vernacular, as to the illus- [ 

trations in which much will have to be said later on. | 

Some of the early Treviso books from the press of Gerard 
Lisa are distinctly pretty. Bologna produced about three I 
hundred incunabula. Naples probably not so many, but I 
of much better quality. Altogether well over ten thousand i 
Italian incunabula must still be extant, and these were | 
produced at no fewer than seventy different places, though [ 
many of these were of no typographical importance, and | 
only find their way into histories of printing from having | 
sheltered a wandering printer for a few weeks as he was ; 
on his way from one large town to another. | 

In France also the earliest books were addressed to ? 
students of the classics, though they were produced on a 
much more limited scale. There the first printers, three f 

Germans, had been invited to set up their presses at Paris t 

in the Sorbonne by two of its professors, Guillaume j 

Fichet and Jean Heynlin, of Stein, better known in his | 

own day as Johannes de Lapide. Between the summer 1 

of 1470 and the autumn of 1472 eighteen works were ? 

printed at the Sorbonne, mostly of the kind which would | 

be of use to its students. Among them was Sallust, j 

three works of Cicero, Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgies, 
the Satires of Juvenal and Persius, Terence, some text 
books, the Speculum Humanae Vitae of Bishop Roderic j 
of Zamora, and the Orations of Fichet’s patron. Cardinal 
Bessarion. In August, 1472, the Cardinal arrived in 
France on a fruitless mission to rouse the king to a 
crusade against the Turks. He was rebuffed and ordered 
to leave France. Fichet accompanied him, and never 
returned to Paris. As early as the previous March 
Heynlin seems to have been called away, and now the 
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i *«*nn-in |*iuitc-i*., Miifi.it l I’tr!lnu\»rf. I'linh 

(tenuu. \i.ulni i v%c'rr Irjt uh. 41 y t*« thru »>*»vn 

tirvicr'*, I !hi • tlirv l*»uj . t»l a 

S|ir» ill ilt.ll.uirt, ft»} uhuK ihrv ■..•Ughl |»l!!Urlv 

iustr.i*! »»l IsmI.ii !\ jrttinu.igr. .i!S‘l thcji in A|»nl. 147,1, 

inu\»'*! Srum the >*•*!!«mur ami set Uj* S>*i lhrnv.rl\«-> .it 

tlu' s5;.‘fi “t the ‘kith'll •!» ‘t m ihr Iviic S fa»s|UrH llrrr 
they pnntri! 41 !! ui I,atm, tail .1 mm h tm»t»- jj».|«nlat »la r. 
tif inttiks, al!<l -.iw*}! liaif l-i »«*istr{ivi witfi tu«» rival fum%, 
th,tt (‘t I’liirl i|r Kr% .« ir .isul |.4tafm Sl*»l. ami thr 
pi'Ultrls at ihr 'Uysi * fh.r ‘'S.niftlrt Veil' «»r l*rrrn 

Ihr .1 mI llir '.sil*'.r\|iirnt |»iintri . ^'^a^ lean 
I hi|»rr, \vh«» n isi r\.iilrnl «a|<?ta! . ami 1 • >u>r«! inanv 
ii!u4iatrti l.vst tlur.- |innt«’t Vnl«'inr 

CailKmt, » an Mat- lian.!, an*! i'snir l.cnrt, al-'SH'. wtth 
many tinll !»*»..ks r.-.nril ■.•luir *.«■■•% sjitrs *■'.lurr 
‘rmvaials ill*- rll--! ihr •rntuf» an rsjlrf |.s •'.lai.’ i-uhh .Isn. 
Anl'iinr khaat*!, kr|-i main **1 the I'.ut. l-U'.v, 

ami }*ali‘. Ih". .iiiH' !i<>t-'.i t’, a|-ht-ali’, !<»! i{', liJtr jliv.-.- 

trattai r»iiltiin'. «•! the il.-ut . »•! the Itlr-.'.r-! kuym. 

issued 1»V \ciat»l, I'sy*»m h*4 iami Ins |*yl>h dsri, 

Siimtll tieand I Imhn.tn krivrj liut thr ,r w ith thr 
puliluatltui’. i>1 Vi iaid l>rl««ny t>» am<th* i * ha|»|r{ 

At jamtsily %va. Ulil« «du*a-.| !.v tlir ruirt |i,i » .r . #1 

unc n| It'. Illl/nr., Itatlhrimu liu‘,rt 'ah,>< rnyayrd 
ttUiUaUillr l.rl«>V »a lia?!\«‘ »•! I jri* - I » r <i hstn, ami 

suhsr»jUrUtly rm|4* >vr.i ««lhri I'lnU'i. a. urll llrr fit •.! 
l.ynu hi«ik Ua'. a hltlr %M!umr «.f y..|>!;*!a!' trliyr-if. 

trr.itisrs, I'uniatniny .um-ny iluiu''• thr / V msi^’na 

kutikitHtt’t i'nJtfU'ti: s < *! iu|«-- lnm-*rn! Ill It «.*■* «**m 
pletfd r; ,*sr}.!r!nl»r{, t.|7t t. ntd nr.ulv l 4 >/»a ihr 

miuks .ti I *,>.n matu!'', |•»»|■nlal sn *lia5a*trt 

with a I Mil a-ir; .t! 4<' ls>*n «-* j'}rji<h man', 

i'»f thrill illu'4iatr*t I "tuaait!', Ir.tinrd 

l«»»ks <M'» us nsMN- lir.|u-nlk , atnl |-n:i!>tir ra|<t«!lv hr, „tmr 
as ymisrra! .a mi'., rll.ur---u-. a-, at iaif. it-.-i!. .d»!i..:Ur;h 
tllily a aui'lr attrai|.S ■%,!,, ujadr. un -as* »; r ul! , !-• £!’..»! 
th<* I'atl", /'/tit,If Ihr Iir|i.i.fr5j |.h--:a 
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produced more than threc-fourtijn t>l the ttirce thou'^.ind 
incunabula, which at a rough guess in.iv In- .ittrihutcd to 
French presses, the share i»t Harts Itcmg alwnit twice as 
great as that of Lyoiu Acctirtlmg tu the steits»typcd 
phrase, printing was intrtHluccii int«» ti«> fewer than 
thirty-seven other I’rcnch ttnvns dutiiig the fifteenth 
century, but as a rule the pritUers wne t»vit lutilH ,»f 
passage, and it was only at Hoitteis 114701 atid Rmien 
(1487) that it twk riMtt and thniri^hed ii»nti!uu»us|y, 
though on but a small scale. In nthet tnunn the slruggie 
to maintain a press continuctl f«»t srvt-ial ve.us, as at 
Toulouse, or was abandoneii after the tulfihaent «»f a 
single commission. 

In Holland tlie first ImhAs uhnh Umi the name of 
their printer and rlatc and place of tnipnnt aie thnse 
produced at Utrecht l»y Niiolaus Keti lari and Oeianlus 
Leempt, who began wt»rk in 1473 H i . t>>l» iaiilv Britain, 
however, that some «»! the ,i>.ealled ' 1 *1 .irn.ina" idee 
Chap. H) preceded this ilate, ainl tin y .ue .it h-a.i as 
likely to hav'e Iwen punted at Haarlem a* ,it t iiecht, 
there being no decisive cvitlent e in l,i\nur i*t ciihet jtlaie. 
No namahle printer ap|»ears at Il.tailem until tlie end 
of 1483, when j.icoh Hell.icrl set up .1 .h*<rl lived press 
there. I'or some seven years 1147;' e\t client work 
was done at (ioiida by tietard Lceii. who then lunved to 
Antwerp. At Delft, where a fine i'.d.h- wa. pnnteti 
by Jacob jacobs/.«}trn and M.iunuu . \ rm.int ./oeu in 
I 477 » printing was kept up eoiitiiju«»u dy l»v fat oh ,.«;«^*n, 
Christian Snellaert, arnl Hcinifsk lukeii till the eiui of 
the century, though there seems to have hem onh work 
enough for one firm at a time At /wofl.-, I'letci \,in (is, 
who began work in 1479, was ahlr to m.untam Iniuself, 
with a brief interval about 14.-12. id! p.i ,i the mai;u ilate 
1500. laistly, at Deventer, wheje I\ul;.U'lu, I'aliact 
Started in the same year, an output ua. I'erdds .lU.mied 
greater than in any other Dut* h town, .Old, !oi tlie laltei 
years of the century a rival iirin. that of ja'ohu. de 
Breda, shared Fafracl s prtis|iciity 1 he grr.ii maionty 
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of thr ncvrtiin bthtk *. himcvcr. Ijrltmg U» ihr 
iitcr.iturt- tsf rn !r .utsiu i .in .tint ciiiit.ittun. .imi arc f.ir 
from r\« 

riic I in* 1 tun n|4> {nuilmi; .uc muth »n«»rc iiUt'trsting 

in the SkHUhitn Nt tiu ii.in i*.. ulmh t *ific'.j>«»n«l r«nis 4 h!v 
l«» wh.it We* n.'W I .lU Hclj.*iiini Here .ih*» the fir*4 

pisitivT ilitc i. i4;n. the ve.ir in whiHi |»»h.mn *•! 
r.i«ieit»Hrii in W'r .iph.ih.i, best kiuHvtj t.i 
ictlnis AS b»lnj i»! k\‘r .tjiluih.i. {»rmlc»l three tjtmks .il 
Ahi'.t. A liHiith i.>lhnu-.! in M-*v. 1 - 174 . but by the 

foiiuvrUH* lh‘»esutw’i b»hn h.i*l icni**ve»J t«» .1 

UiiieriMly t»»un, v^lieie lu- i<'m.iine»l r"t«rllctit .iinl 

.ilHiiul.inl w*»ik III! ne.ulv ih*' nn! *4 the trniuiv At 

LhU^ .uii he h.ul ,ui.«lhr! jtt sntri, j.ui \ ehirnn, 

,ilr«*.ulv in the ftehi. .in*! .•■em . 1 *j h.i^e hu .ilr»! him .tw-iv 
tu»t very h'»ntnit.il>i’» k'rhbnc'i, l'.>>«rvrf, \%a'. n-.t rmne..r 
hut !’> .l(b-.e.jUentiv lnule! .it I lie. hi ,»n4 Kuih-ilhut 
unil .i|4.iui Jm A ■.h*'it tniu' .it l..>m4in 

•At Ht'uyie'* i!h’ in -t jumtri-, i ..I.ui-l S!.in-,i..n .in--! 
Wilh.iin i .ivt«»n. ii.um'-. well kuMHu t«* i-wA- 

lover*., lh«Hii*h n»»t nil the |.ib.fm-. ».f Mj W mIi-iui Hi.tA-.". 
.uitl Mr. tf«>r»h»n I Hiii h-tve in.i.lr ti . w tiu It «»J 

the twti w.i‘» the Ir.ulrr ♦ *ntv’ tw«» I'mrb'.h tt»'fe 

pruiteil. the AV««re7/ «•/ •/ /r n .m ’ //#e 

(itiniir ttmi /'/iiv t*f ih^ t Aen. '^h.-n » 4u?..n s.-tuisu'.! t..i 
lingl.Mul .liul ’.et U|. h; . in llir \hsi-..i5! V aI 

inin-stcr. Wliethm' he h.rl .»nv iRHims.nv tnleir .1 m ihc 
^'|■etHh A*r\ litid 4n«l thr {’tiJ/rr / Vr ■toei'i'' ; ( 4 t|»l 

whether jirinlin|.*'. .il t!s«- AV. MveA* *u. 

As Mr. Ih'iKlui », iiutrinlri!, •e.-.th thr h 

/A* /«! tififfe' i rf i.l'/fe. Atr 

|>oitil*» *4 i I intj. a ("I w rj-en t.j‘; lil! hr. fbjAil li«'m 
liruge*, lij .tVMi.i .411^.! r.i .’<-'4 in i.O.|_ M.os.n.n 
Woikeil %te,i»h!\ Ir.fu .m*i ll»«- l-4.il 'etsliatl of hr. 

I H'vss 4fn*«Mllt. tt< tv.ent-), I'H'n.. !i ,»ir! I'.i..:.* m 

-4ttn. 

At Brme.el'.. thr Isiothri’. «»l tl’.r * i*Et»m.»n 1 Jf'e^ wit.i 
wwkeil 41 m} 4h |it niterin t.iijri |»!.nr*., inibirAieA nunirr ■ 
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ous iK)pular L*'itin wurks IjcIvvccu t 4 ‘‘*' 7 . ♦li'tHit 

which time their pres?; seeni'^ t*' have st,)|.pcii Hut the 
removal of tierard I.ecu’s husuir'-N ti.-m t,.aitl.i tn 
Antwerp in 1484 senm gave tluit town a tvj.ogtaphieal 
importance wliich (except ti*r .1 ieu year*- at the end of 

the century) it long maintainei! ^ , 

The true incunabula »»! the Netherlands are, of eoursc, 
the “Costcriana." W hatever view we tnav take of their 
date and birthplace, they were undoubtedlc hmne pro¬ 
ducts, with a strongly markeil mdivhluahiv Ketelaer 
and Leemjit, liowcver, at 1 liciht, \ eldener at l.nuvain 
and elsewhere, thixton and Mausit.n at linii;r ,, were real 
pioneers. In a .sense this is true also »»! bthu •«! West¬ 
phalia and Cierartl Lceu, nt»tably of tlje f..ur.ei. who had 
learnt his art in Italy and bv tiu- type whs li he hatl 
brought thence raised' the standard ..f pmitnu: sn his 
new home. It is, iiuieed, ahn"st e\tlu .H< Iv at 1 K-venler 
that we get the dull mmmereial uoik wliufi ha . nothing 
primitive or individual about st, and thu prrhans 
because their graiui total is so inut li smallei than in the 
case of (iermany, Italy, e*r even biatur, the sjhj-i lal in¬ 
terest of incunabula attaehes to father a high proportion 
of the early books «»f the Nethn lands 

If this be true of the Nelhcilaiid it is rveit tiiu r of 
the two countries with which we liavr sidl to ilral in this 
rapid survey, Spain ami b.ngland < >1 Np.un .h uuamabula 
about seven hundred arc now rcgrstt led, of H nid! .h, three 
hundred is a fairly hlrral eslitnalf of the giarul total 
still extant. Wdthin the limits of ihr fifirf uih »entiny 
neither country reaelied the puirly nn-k lutnu al stage of 
book protluction to whit h so many t.rftn.m and Italian 
Ixwks belong after about 14 H 5 In H.n. l.md. indectl, 
this stage was hartlly reatht-d until thr grjuiai down¬ 
fall of giKKl printing Itavaid-. th*- md .4 iiu* .!%t«auth 
century. 

'I'hc first lKH)k printed in ‘^pain w.i. a thin colunu- of 
poems in honour of the Hie .-.rd \ n, !n, wtistcn Iw 
Bernardo F'cnollar aiul otheis tm tlu- t.i .ion of a ton- 
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irrcss IuIm .li HI II *»firr'. n» 

*n li-cii on .ms .il jmml. I•ifl a ss.is 

ui>{ l«'S5g .UIrr the«..il WiJntU.t 
ulu'it* i!u- . V, lu ll!, .uu! l»v . r.tiisiust 

(or I’.ilni.U’H ^ sUi* < ••fj iH 14 ';;', . <»mj*!rtrii their 

tfu* ihsiif p.itl •'! t!u- summa »»l S l iumi.o. A»|mn.iH .in4 
lUlls ifr-.s i jIh-.I ii 4 . "tiuj'ir\%4 Wilrnltr tw'f m4s;r4£4nn 
I..iin!«'5tutn I'.ilm.ut Alrtn.ituim, .ititJM M i t t i I.X\\ Jl. 
tiu* \rio Will mni 4 . \t 4 'U-.ti r.thiuiit i » to 

h.isc !»rril 4 MrliitiJ.; f.i fuitimi ihtv t** sshuh the ilr'iniij.* 

tion ^'1 !. •>ftrn 4j»|«hr,b, Imt fi.;4!jui|,' f* ktiossn 

ol lain llr I'laitrif 4 u»»sk lulh-kl t 

.‘tiul thr iu'L'um f' u.y,$rf/nttum *.! S4llir.t m I'rbiiuity .ttuf 

Juh. 1 . 175 , W!th>4!l I.t:!!!?!.; fu', lS4!»sr t«» ihnn, .tll4 thrvr 
ss'illi ihr J’rijoihiii 4«-.l <4hri 4iu<H\mt*U', IwMik-. n«»s>, 

.ittllhuirii tit h'.Vii Atr ui iMnt4U tv|'r In l.t/ ihr i.titj.. 

|j!ctrti 4 t ntuhin III?-'.- m i •‘n|Mn>-ti* stuth 4 n4tur 

Sp.inMisi, A!.>n.*.* lu-s nnn.ir.' .Ir 1 .,,o!.4*4. .«n'l I'lirtraUrf 
vvorkr.l !*v hurr.-'il until ir.inr_ i.;'4iu<. tyi-r', in tiu-’.r 

l.itcr l»o*»k'i Srvrn ttlhrr ftt nr. kr»| 4 I K’ulrnlia »iniu5i,'. 
the hitrenth ItUl !u*Ur »4 ihr-.r 4 !t 4 ttirtl tniu h 

itiHH»rl4tu r 

Anothri i’lrjsiiSi.y <4 ihr n 4 nir «»f M.ttthrn, 14 
M.Uth.trii*,, |*nntrk! ih<- ( u* •»! « tnu}.* 

tit* Moiltr Kttthrtii .it S.u 4v,*'.4 in »47-‘n.l 

live ttthcr j»tr .-.r-. %'.rir r-,t4l4rthr.I tio-jr ?»r!i4r isy.**, tluit 
Ilf Iliins*. Iw-siii,; th«- in.f.l j..i..|.»!u At !«.»ilt »>4 4 

'sinj'lr li'.t*«k tliir i\ udintt-nSi-i i -.tr *4 I’riottiS'.l 

iv.is jii'iiili'i! bv NiitthiU'. 4tiil i'r.li.t Itriin ratb 

ill 1477 . ►tilt! tn Aurii'.l «*l tli<' -..tmr sr,4i ,.\nlt.nu* 
.M.irtlfliV, Alttir.tt »!rl l*s:ri{..^ 4 fj«| |i4rio|«.»inr ,SryuiJ4 

r*>in}i!rtr.! thr in ,1 tu!!*, I tin- 'r#.-I'.iwr.w/ii/*<! 

.S.ifU hr.' •!<- \rj.Kif .it SrSjilr, uiirjr |4il|S*,n|.* '.ub'.r. 

t|UrntH' thinS'r 4. suiu* !i 4 ', 4 it',* 4 !irrr in S|».«in 1 hr 

f»»l!ounH' vrni S|,inur]r» 4 n«i I’.iun, irs!.»*»r*! t}<.ui 

lofSoH.i^ into .<!ui r.| jnmi'n-/ iSit't Ii 4 l».ri*»n 4 4 ihitr 
Mt M I lAVni Ml 4 !:r.it--,r h*. li.iith.tl.-innru-, M4lr% 
i ft* n*thit‘i:,Hutrf.’Hlhi \ Imuiu; t»l>Si**U'.K 4 llti '.j*1 iliS . 
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though to what it should Ik' corrcttcil tanmil |H»>,itivdy 
be shown.* 

At Salamanca printing was intitHliunl a> r.uiy as 
1481, and continued more .u tjvcly after i.p?.!. mainly f«>r 
the production of educational wuikn. At Buigi's Brieil- 
rich Biel, who had licen trained under Mtehael \\ cn%sk*r 
at Basel, bq»an printing in 14H5. and a uatiu- nf the 
place, Juan de Burg<»s, brought out hi*, nmt !h »«4 in 
1490, Iroth of these ttrms doing ex.tcllent w.nk Alto¬ 
gether, twenty-four towns ami plaecH in Spain jhinvesscd 
presses during the liftecnth rentury, but in many tax’s 
only for a short time, 

The outline of the sl*»ry of printing m bnglam! 
during the fifteenth century inav be very tpm kh skcti hetl. 
fuller treatment tieing rc->crvet( lor a latei t liajan At 
Michaelmas, 1476, (kixttni rcnlrtl pienu -c'. in tin- Ahm»n!v 
from the Abbot of W'estminster, ami lu-re h<- -.taveil till 
his death in 1491, printing, as far a. kn«»u, ab.nit a 
hundred iKxiks ami diKUitumls In i.p/H a jUf., v\as set 
up at Oxford, presumably by I hrtiduru !<«••>■! Mf l t»lngm-, 
whose name, however, tltses m»t apjteai lu anv b«»«»k until 
1481. By 1485 iiati l«Tn |«'!n»'d bv an b.nglish 

stationer, Thomas Huntc, Imt m t4^^» «ii the bdlmving 
year the press was dosed aftci prmling., as In .1. u e know, 
only seventeen bmiks. 

The few books printetl ,tt cix|..jd weir .ill inme or less 
scholastic in character, ami six «»ut «>l eivdit vuak . prmtml 
by Caxton’s secoml rival fapparcnllv .1 ftiendlv "ne;, the 
Sch<K)lmaster-Brinter at St Alb.m l»*-l.*n, ed t.* the same 
class, his two more jHipular }j«w»k. brmg ( ,ixi«'n s 
Ckronicks of Ungtami, with a new .ipiwndix, and the 
famous Book if St. .’lihaus ui thr . 1 - right w..ik ., the 
earliest bearing a date was issued in the l.iiesi m 

1486. 

^ lift ili Cfllojfhcifl ihr tmp-m m lirtod''*rillll«'r* 

Mum ccmdii'Ui cl fiirr }*. t rifs 

CMtiglllUl Cl ClflCI'ltlJltli %uh f tiidlrfiiii # .1 rK IS,;.** |iCf 

JohU-UnCCft CfhtflfllC: * f H nttlf **!' #4*^1 mi i I / *^4 *b.cfi 

mt Mt iarcclofiA. 
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A luiituilahlt' th.in either 

thtMKl*'!*! *’5 tlir *^1 Vlh.tir. |»nutri uurk in the 

i4tv ft I in I4H* I In . n.i . |»»tin l.rltini, i r 

fohn llu‘ ! ,5lhu.im.ui, uh*>, ,i% Mi Ik'I.Imii I Hitt' nntc'., 
U'.cii t\|'e i»i» nlu,il '..Hf m .i .stii^lr h itci with .1 hnint 
UM-il .li R<»me in 1.17H }»v I»»h4nn liitHr ut Mirinen 
Lt’tl«»n 4p|»?’4f 1 l»» h ivr Iki ii ftit4n«e»l in the m^t in^,t.iiHe 
hv .1 L'nithnn i, W. sUi.nn I !ii 14^^ hr iMiiinl 

hv \\'<l|j4tn \Lu filmi i .iMn.*t.|v 4 tniltvr ni MMincM, 
•liul .Htri fnr liw h.itl Iwm |»itnlr*l in |» 4 itncf* 4 n|». 

{.ctlMij lii.ijipr*! .'Ut, 411*1 M4i!iltni4 »<»nltnnr*{ 
l*V Innn.fl!. j«'. .il'k unltl .i.Lif-.- a. i4«^j.>t i,| 4 jt,wheti his 
stink *.cctn‘. t«> ii,i* r l>rrn Inkfii l*v IxnJun.! Ikir...n, 

4 AiJiiaau, ttom K«.n»-H 1 »n i 4\t.»n . «!ras!i m Ins 

InisHirsH |» 4 '.'.i'.,| !n!.. !h<- hnn*!'. *>l hi". I»'!<'iu4n. W vnkvn 

tic W'lififr, 4 U4li*.«’ *<l I •‘imnsr 1 la-' -.nh* ..ihrt 
slarlcii m thr fiiti-'-nth ••■’nUn^ . 1 . tlt.ti *4 jai^-ui 

Nutniv, uh.> *4*-sk^’-t ,it fn .1 usih l-.i,.. |...4slr.<'i I H .in*i 
Mi, < *1 ihl’".** I H rt4". .rlt4SuH ir.iSl It.il !»$»'! , 411*1 I H 
|trtii}4h]y jiMli ituv uj *>l lv«»urn W •- h.nr n»« mlnistta 

lion 4H tt» the natstnaihlv'»J X**t4i4, kitt il, 4 -. -.ernr. 
able, hr W4S 4 I inuhiiKUi, pniitin^* in J iH»l4n‘t i.*i -.^nur 
tUTiity yrni Aiu t t 4>tf*4i'% *ir.ith W4-. wh*4lv tii thr h4n»|-. 
of f*»»r(),;iiri 

Mc4gir 4ful hair >i| »ift 4 ti . 4 ’. r. tllf. -.krl. h »4 thr 
lici^llllltll^'s tit 111 thr « hsrj (..unliir . *1 

it shiilthi )rl •.nifti r 1«I ih.il ihr |»tnrK 4tl<tlr4ty 

tl.ltc 1501 ) 411 *! thr ‘.huic w»«i*l t*u tittahttHi, tr,r«i |i» in^r-.t 
all fifteenth K'lilurv im|.ir'.-4.»n-. with 4 mvsli*: \ 4 l 1 tc. 4if 
lilisle4*liiH' fitiri4iurs IH ih:' l:mr itnit |»fiijliisi.' ir4»hr«f 
luij^'lafnl it w-r. t»rjMiui!!t,; |.* mt.i if-, i*»tnmriii4| 

%t4)»e in liritnnnv ntni llah In Ifth *4’ lhe%r 

4!l«l 111 4 Ir-, . 4«',;!rr isi i"t4SU<\ 4ll».| Ijnil.ftr.!', ..! 

hnuks weir |»i)ntf4 .inimc thr i^-.t nfirrti %r4f, »*! thr 
icntuiy whit SI h4'. r ht'J" ns«*ir t«innrt t!«»n with thr in\rn 
fit ininiinj.;, ..i tSic- -a.^s ,4 it", ilifiynon, thnn lMn,:li-.h 
of V*|t 4 nj-,h |j,M,k-, 4*i'n!nfv htiri the |tii*»nt «»t view 
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of the history »>f iitrr.Uun- .ui.! ilL.UiJsi tfu iv t. muih to 
lx: gaincU frniu the its l.is.'f h'’! isu-, i.! all IkhiIcs 

jsriiitcU lx*fi»rc I’t**?-' ^hr iH'snt <<! \u-%% i»i th,- 

tory of |»rintin| 4 ‘every .»! !'—.k j-o-.lu.»!..;! h.i<, {{*» 

interest, aiul the iln-'mlc i*> i-a"* .uts>.tsy» tiic iL-»t. 

Ineidentally it may l»e n»*le*! ihal sn ..f h.H.fc.-inus- 

tratitm this p.itlieiilai iliiade $n Itaiv s ■ i-|>ison 4 j 

interest. Hut iMM^k** »'! the tlsu*! e/’tu s.ita'u <»i iicjinan 
or Italian |»rititers, nu-n hkc M.i. h, !«>£ in a.oH r, .it Sir.os- 
Intiy;, *»r I’lanmk at k»>fnr, tud !«• * «>!!<% tcti uiulcr 

the ulea that they arc :ii an\ itttc ".rn-.,r ih,- \v,»r«l m- 
cunahtila 

\V*hat i'onstjtsitc*« a tnsr in'Uisal»!r « i>r dciineil 

in a Ncntencc. We niu-a .->n '.i.,h-s tin- » •>! »sty as 

Well as the iH^ik, the us>!u}»!?,;.il ni.os .i-. *,>,.,-11 a-, flie ait of 
which he was js-i!sa|*'. .i t^elairti Use -lame 

|»iece t»f j»nnl!ny may liave nsr.-. h su'-o- ah-,.- an>i snlrrcst 
if wc tan |»rove ih.st il was |>s.■ >>iu< <■'! m - ;;i- <• lather 

than another. Ailer trie |..•a!4'.< ats-ai ..f i'lr, /»mV*, Mr 
l’r<»t.t«»r sat!sfir«i hnnsdl that -.‘asie an«ao, sn..'.i. I«^tkstn 
roman tyjK-wlmis he h.s*i da,.r4 a - the w.-ik •>! an im- 
isientltieil j*l'ess at Naylr-. y^ne ically anaa!. the rai hest 
sjjetnnens of raliuait . !y |toya a|*hy sn sy.ujs, anU one 
(.itX'S not need tt» !»«• a Sj-amaid h> a|*|"r«-, :al-.- tlsr dt-astlC- 
titin thus a»hled l»» tlirsu li .rfsun.e;;! !- I*' •‘Hint for 
anything yve must a«.!inst llic mi.-ir-a *4 ih-- fust h»«iks 
{•rinteil in any country wlssih . an 5‘n|>*>ttant his¬ 

tory an»l literature- tf only h<H.a’a-a- we may leystimately 
he curious to ktjciyv oil 'alsat Ino.k . a | toiler, with all the 
extant literature t»i ahoo'-.c {loni, yetsiuje.i In-, l apsial as 
likely in that partu ular countiy and isnie ;>> husi.: him 
the quickest .md nu.st jJiohtaldr trSuus I’lal the Inst 
large hcMtk in t»rrniany yya-. a lishU-, li-.r ho*.k. »i 
Italy Latin classns, the ftr-.t j ihe L.ic/Ji-ih 

market one that we must tall an h: -.l* a s< .*! s > -nian- «•_«. atun4 

Ijcrcgardedasmerely in sicquluani \ot a:-- ih-dnn-iemrs 
in the ty|ics and ajijxMramc o| the |»a. uss rsi* . a lani, for 
these also help to illustrate national« hasa« lef.,!;» . 
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It llu'* > ' t!iu* •<{ tiu' r.ulv tuMik*. pHutr.! in 4Jiy 
it is .lLt» tSTu* lU oufv 'hghtiv Ic-.S ilc^tcr «ij {}si. ,r « Ijh h 
(ir>t in -tuv utv whtAi 4!lrtu.u»i% Ltiansr 

a ti'iifu' >'t |■^{niluv; Mt i * t .u»*f Xiitriti 

ivt’fg, k* ui<’. \ 4 UUi-, an4 M.uftur. Laiis .uul Am- 

urrp .uui I *»jul<»n ul %sc tn.iv !«' jirmiiltnl lut t»n»r 

tg!l«»}v thr .rp.uatr c^j.lriur >»| \\ t-.u h h.i*. 

itn uwji !ii*ln i‘tuahi\. .us>t m c.u h i.t .r tt ts uilrrc .itai^ |.» 
si-r«!tts vUmI 4U«I HI wh.it iMttit. thr |ir'.t |«tsi>lrf% 

riulr.u !•» it. tnit .r ‘.If saglint whrn wr 

o»uu' tM t.iufi’. an*! t•nvnl^•^s •^imr th‘■.inn it,,a ‘,rrni', 
firrtlril 1 ujal, !>.' ni: .l. il U\ -.r, jrl -.^laiMlhv 'ailli llsat 
tiStfli ■*>»-?i* >la! !\. t'«< >*l!rn till!* .u . thr r>«a! 

ailt!t|IKH\ l'> tiiU! tlu' !s! .t fh***!, jiSiijtrtl iii Iti . tj.ili^r 
tnunirl, a laastrs sn.-jr!*, -.t*.|»|.nii'_ i,n hr. wav 

iHiwrrii (»!»«■ rjrat • ilv .Ui-! .»n-, ratr,! . h.- 

ialriT'.l, am! i! r. hat-i th.»t !?■. |arr 'r,- 

!il'» li"a< li ii’, till' *> s)t.j>"■ t!ta a I, 

ti! till iHi-.Hir'.-. 'a;t!i a s: h « »‘il'--t.* '/(.sli 

have nmir "l thr tja^Ha:.-,- ;f j,,s hnn 

Ivj^.^ia |4lh aI it I IIOI Allt till'* llir 

tlx we IIIAV k,tl| inuht lirrtlx U* lllil hit 4f€^-4 ifi 

lA l| |f'A I I* illlike" ^4 file 4*41 1% h 

Bill the til'iiiiiAn Je|i\4lr 4 t All wurly- 

bliyilt|tj iMA.AIIhr ihiO, Il4\a‘ l>e'r|i |4.4Vr-% 

wllli.ll ll4% r II*» 4x iaII* ill•. |j! »i h:!H ^4 i***"! a he 

IlAx lirvrr lirAlil 

Ah bi|' ttir |li»ii% iifiiAi IliAli, If krrp aiiv 

grcni Hi wtlAl 4 hAll^lv i% c liilihl 

%llfriy Il’cMMiir r%rt\ fi.itr iif Ins |*«:h "o siiaIiI v I *iir 
III llir iliAllIl * *1 ifi« UH 4 I 1 I 1 I 4 1 % llic IiiiitiAfi 
c4 tilflli lillirx * »\r I * . isiir^ AttA %%li€tr%rt 4 f f aH hiis,ill 

ttMfk |i\ i lit I III;' 4 *!i Jitulihr- t ^ 1*1 hill! llir * .if 4|>I||-^ 

f4hl||ii||i4 tile 11^ An 4 I h%ll4l%':Ari lIaIc I'lr 

lil% htnA . mil .fill 414^ i h**inr uilnrhl Wlirii hr 

4tl4 Irllh i| . *4 hr. ullieh, «4 I,«r4*4% «4 

tlli'V lunr Ikahi %%r iiiAV %4liir hr* w*nk \iill 

A'l itie fir’4 U* t* |Altilr4 4 I Bh#teii%r 4 ||ir I iAir 
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mentary of Servius on Virgil needs no added attraction, 
and yet how much its charm is enhanced by its printers’ 
addresses to the reader. Here is the second of them 
roughly Englished: 

To the Reader. Bernardino Cennini, by universal allowance a 
most excellent goldsmith, and Domenico his .son, a youth of very 
good ability, have been the printers. Pietro, son of the aforessaid 
Bernardo, has acted as corrector, and ha.s made a collation with 
many very ancient copies. His first anxiety was that nothing by 
another hand should be ascribed to Servius, that nothing which 
very old copies showed to be the work of Monoratus should be 
cut down or omitted. Since it pleases many readers to insert 
Greek words with their own hand, and in their own fashion, and 
these in ancient codices are very few, and the accents are very- 
difficult to mark in printing he determined that spaces should be 
left for the purpose. But since nothing of man’s making is per¬ 
fect, it must needs be accounted enough if these books (as we 
earnestly hope) are found exceptionally correct. The work was 
finished at Florence on October 5, 1472. 

It i.s impo.s.sible to read a colophon .such as this with¬ 
out feeling our.selves in the very atmosphere of the print¬ 
ing hou.se, with the various members of the printer’.s 
family at work around us. Blank spaces are found in 
many early books where (!ireek ({notations occurred in the 
manuscripts from which they were printed. But it was 
not every printer who took so much trouble as Cennini 
to ju.stify the omission. 

As many as twenty-one years later, when printing in 
the great towns was becoming merely mechanical, we find 
the same personal note in a little grammar-book printed 
at Acejui. Here the colophon tells us : 

The Doctrinale of Alexander of Villedieu (God be praised !) 
come.s to a happy end. It has been primed amid enough ineon- 
venience.s, since of .several things belonging to this art the primer, 
in making a beginning with it, coukl obtain no proper supply, 
owing to the plague raging at Genoa, Asti and elsewhere. Now 
this same work has been corrected by the prior Venturinus, a din- 
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tinguished grammarian, and that so diligently that whereas pre¬ 
viously the Doctrinale in many places seemed by the fault of 
booksellers too little corrected, now by the application of his care 
and diligence it will reach men’s hands in the most correct form 
possible. After this date books will be printed in type of another 
kind, and elegantly, I trow; for both artificers and a sufficiency of 
other things of which hitherto the putter forth has been in need 
he now possesses by the gift of God, Who disposes all things 
according to the judgement of His will. 

Late as he appeared and small as was the town at which 
he produced his one book—his hopes and promises as to 
others seem to have come to naught—this man had the 
true pioneer spirit, and deserves to be remembered for it. 

Of a different kind, but no less, is the interest in what 
is perhaps my own favourite colophon, that recording the 
death of (ierard Lceu at Antwerp, while engaged in print¬ 
ing an edition of The Chronicles of England for the 
English market. 

i Ic!rt! hen endyd the Cronycle.s of the Reame of Englond, with 
their uppcrtcignaunces. Enprentyd in the Duchy of liraband in 
the lowne of Andewarpe In the yere of our Lord M.cccc.xciij. 
By ttxaistir Gerard de leew a man of grete wysedom in all maner 
of kunnyng : whych nowe is come from lyfe unto the deth, which 
i.s grete harme for many [a] poure man. On whos sowle God 
almyghty for hys hygh grace haue mercy. Amen. 

Lceu had l)een killed accidentally by one of his work¬ 
men in the course of a dispute, and this testimonial to him 
in the colophon, which reads as if the compositor had 
slipped it in of his own accord, is very gracious and 
touching in its simplicity. 

I ust as the possession of a personal colophon brings a 
l)ook within a circle of interest to which it otherwise would 
not have approached, so we may justly value a piece of 
|)rinting all the more if it chances, through any accident, 
to throw light on the printer’s methods. I have felt a 
peculiar affection for an edition of Valerius Maximus, 
|)rinted by Schoeffer in 1471, ever since I discovered that 
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a change in the form of the punctuation at certain points 
of the book makes it possible to work out the number of 
presses on which it was being printed, the order in which 
the sheets were being set up, and how quickly the type of 
the worked pages was distributed. The slowness of the 
presswork in the simple form of press at first used obliged 
the printers to keep several presses, sometimes as many as 
six, occupied with different sections of the same book, and 
the trouble they were given to make the end of one section 
join neatly to the beginning of the next has left many traces. 
Any book which thus lets us into the secrets of tne early 
printing offices possesses in a very high degree the charm 
which should attach to an incunable, if that hardly used 
word is to retain, as it should, any reference to the in¬ 
fancy of printing. But more will be said as to this aspect 
of early books in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRINTING 

O NE great cause of changes of fashion in book¬ 
collecting is that after any particular class of 
book has been hotly competed for by one genera¬ 
tion of book-lovers, all the best prizes gradually get 
locked up in great public or private collections, and come 
so seldom into the market that new collectors prefer to 
take up some other department rather than one in which 
it is impossible for them to attain any striking success. 
The first-fruits of printing, if reckoned strictly chrono¬ 
logically, are probably as nearly exhausted as any class 
of book which can be named. No matter how rich a 
man may be, the chances of his ever obtaining a copy of 
the Thirty-six Line Bible, the 1457 Psalter, or the first 
book printed at Venice, are infinitesimally small. Other 
incunabula, if not hopelessly out of reach even of the very 
rich, are only likely to be acquired after many years of 
waiting and a heavy expenditure when the moment of 
possible acquisition arrives. Many of the books hitherto 
here mentioned belong to this class. And yet, from what 
may be called the logical as opposed to the chronological 
standpoint, incunabula little, if at all, less interesting are 
still to be obtained at quite small prices by any one who 
knows for what to look. Any collector who sets himself 
to illustrate the evolution of the printed book from its 
manuscript predecessors, and the ways of the early 
printers, will find that he has undertaken no impossible 
task, though one which will need considerable pursuit 
and good taste and judgment in the selection of appropri¬ 
ate specimens. 

Roughly speaking, it took about a century for printed 
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books to shake off the influence of manuscript and estab¬ 
lish their own traditions. The earliest books had no 
titlepage, no head-title, no running title, no pagination, 
and no printed chapter-headings, also no printed initials or 
illustrations, blank spaces being left often for the one and 
occasionally for the other to be supplied by hand. At 
the time when printing was invented the book trade in 
many large cities had attained a high degree of organiza¬ 
tion, so that the work of the calligrapher or scribe was 
clearly distinguished from that of the luminer or illu¬ 
minator, and even from that of the rubricator (rubrisher). 
Take, for instance, this Bury St. Edmunds bill of 1467 
for a Psalter, preserved among the I’aston Letters : 


For viij hole vynets, pri.se the vynet xij'*. . . viij* 

Item for xxj demi-vynets . . . prise the demi-vyneit 
iiij^ vij* 

Item for Psalmes letters xv-^ and cli’ ... the prise of 

c. iiij**.. • ' ''j* ij'* 

Item for p’m.s letters Ixiij''. . . pri.se of c. 'f . . V iij** 

Item for wrytynge of a tjuare and demi. . . prise 
the quayr xx** . . ■ • • • • ij’ yj** 

Item for wrytenge of a calender .... xij'‘ 
Item for iij quayres of velym, prise the quayr .xx** v* 
Item for notynge of v quayres and ij leve.s, prise of 
the quayr vin"* . . . ... . iii‘ vij^ 

Item for capital drawynge iij" and di'. the prise . ii]"* 

Item for floryshynge of capytallis, v" . . . v"’ 

Item for byiidynge of the boke . . . • '’tij* 

‘‘VJ' 


It is pos.siblc that the work in this case was all done 
by one man, though it is etjualiy iiossiblc that several 
were engaged on it, untier the directitiii <*f a master- 
scrivener, but in either case the fact that vignettes and 
demi-vignettes, psalter letters (i.e. the small retl letters 
at the beginning of each verse of a |»salm, sometimes 
called ver.sals), the mysterious “ p'ms icttci H ” (ptissibly 
the dabs of colour bestowctl on small initials), the writing 
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jg ^maxfc zd prxcepca accomodates curare poten*. 
In tmagmibus collocadis cxcrceri quocidic couenit, 
noncnim ftcuta exteris ftudu's addudmur nonnuq 
occupacioncuca ab hac re nos poteft caufa dcduccrc 
aliqua.Nunq eft eni qutn aliquid memorix tradcrc 
ueiiimus:ec cum maxime cum all quo maiore oi$[do 
dctinonur.Quare cum fitmtilc fadle memiiufte no 
tefalliciquodtantopcre udlc fitrqtolaboieilc appe^ 
tmdiim:quod potcris exiftimareucilitatecognica* 
Plunbus uerbis ad ea te adhortan non eft fentenda: 
neauc ftudio diffialcaut nimis d res poftulat dixifte 
uideamur. Dc quarta parte rethoriese deinccps dice' 
mus.tu primas quafquc partes frequenta: ct quod 
maxime ncccfte €ft:cxerdudonc confirma. 


V O NIA M In hoc libro Hcreni dc 
. elocudone confcripfimus:ct quibus 
i rebus opus fuit excmplis ud:noftris 
cxeplis uft fumustet id fedmus prae/ 
ter cdfuccudmcm grxco^ qui de hac 
rt feripferut: ncccftario faciendu cft:ut pauds rone 
confilii noftri demus. Atque hoc nos nccejOTitudinc 
faccte non ftudio fans ent figni:q> in fuperioribus 
libris nihil ncij ante re ncqi practer te locud fumus. 
Nuc ft pauca qux res poftulat dixerius tibi id quod 
teliquu eft ardsata ud I'ftituimus pofolucmus.Sed 
hudlius noftri rdnan itclligcs:fi prius quid illi dicat 
cognoucris* Compluribus dccaufis putatoportcrc: 
cum ipfi praECcpcrint:quo pado oportcat ornare 
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of the text, the writing of the calendar, the musical nota¬ 
tion, and the drawing and flourishing the capitals, were 
all charged separately, at so much a piece or so much a 
hundred, shows how distinct each operation was kept. 
Partly, no doubt, from policy, so as not to rouse the wrath 
of more than one industry at a time, partly to save them¬ 
selves trouble and expense, the earliest printers, with few 
exceptions, set themselves to supplant only the calli¬ 
grapher, and sold their books with all the blanks and 
spaces, which the most modest or perfunctory scribe could 
have left to be filled by his kindred craftsmen. 

No better starting-point for a typographical collection 
could lie desired than fine copies of two well-printed 
books in which the printer has confined himself severely 
to rcprotlucing the text, leaving all headings, capitals, 
atul ornaments to be supplied by hand. In one (as in 
the page frtim a book of Jenson’s, which forms the illustra¬ 
tion to this chapter, Plate VII) the blanks should remain 
blanks (as more especially in early books printed in Italy 
they t)ften did remain), in the other they should have 
tieen filled in with red ink or colours by a rubricator. 
Tlie owner of two such volumes is really as much at the 
fountain-licad as the possessor of the Mainz Indulgences 
of 1454, or any still earlier document that may yet be 
found.* 'Fhis is the logical beginning, and the logic of 
histt)ry is quite as interesting as the chronology. 

I'rom the starting-point of the book of which the 
printer printed nothing but the text the collector can 
advance in many different directions. There was no 
regular and unbroken progress in the development of the 
motlern form of book, nor does it matter greatly that the 
examples of any particular improvement should be either 
aljHolutely or nearly the earliest. The main thing is that 
they should be good illustrations of the special feature 

^ It will St) much the better if the collector can add to them a copy of one 
eif I he early printed at Rome (the ( »erman ones are too rare) in which there 

tltll 5*iirvivcs the text of the rubrics, printed not in their appropriate places, but on 
a sefiarate leaf or quire for the guidance of the rubricator. 
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for which they are acquired. The problem how to dis¬ 
pense with the aid of a rubricator had to be faced by 
countless printers in manv different towns, for rubricating 
by hand must have added very considerably to the cost of 
a book. The obvious thinp to do was to print in red all 
the headings, chapter-numbers, etc., which the rubricator 
used to add in that colour. But this was both expensive 
and troublesome, as it involved two printings and the 
placing of the paper in exactly the same jxjsition in the 
press in each. Caxton and one or two other early 
printers tried to avoid this double printing and difficulty 
of registration by putting on both red and black ink at 
the same time—very probably, where they came close 
together, they were rubbetl on with a finger—but this so 
often resulted in smudges and lines half of one colour, 
half of another, that it was st>on abaiuloncd. Double 
printing was mostly stKin abandoned also, except by the 
most exjxTt men. It was tried arul abandonetl by the 
printer of the i*orty-two lane Bible, though subsetpiently 
Fust and Schoeffer completely masterctl it. Between 
1472 and 1474 it was tried anti abantlonetl by almost 
every printer in Strassfntrg. 'i'he tliffu ulty was gener¬ 
ally^ overcome by substituting, ftir ted ink used with type 
of the same sl;^e or face as the text, tyj«: <»f a larger size 
or heavier face, which couhl lie |>rintetl iti black ink with 
the text and yet staml out sufficiently dearly frtnn it to 
catch the eye. 

The need ft>r thi?^ differentiation accelerateti the ten¬ 
dency to reduce the size of ty|Krs, which was thmbtlcss in 
the first place dictatetl by a desire for economy. I'hc 
earlier tierman text-types ftir <»rtlinary l«xiks very com¬ 
monly measure alKiut 6 min. a line, To enable small 
differences t<r lie shown they are quoted in the British 
Museum Catahigiic Iiuiinabula by the measurements 

^ By Jeiiitifi mnt tmnf %n 4u4 by Mr 4 a (cw 

Olhcf'^ ill ticfllMfiy, Itir 

ICIgCfSbcr ili rflr«l }l4S a Itr4^y 

all xtmm 
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of twenty lines, and many of the early Mainz and Strass- 
burg types range closely round the number 120. These 
large text-types are often the only ones used in a book, 
notes or other accompaniments of the text being clumsily 
indicated by brackets or spaces. The better printers, 
however, gradually imitated Fust and SchoefFer, and 
along with their 120 text-types used smaller commentary 
types measuring about 4 to 4^ mm. a line, or from 80 to 
90 mm. for twenty lines. In the great folio commen¬ 
taries on the Canon and Civil Law a very fine effect is 
prcxluced by two short columns of text in large type 
being placed two-thirds way up the page and then com¬ 
pletely surrounded by the commentary in smaller type, 
also in double columns. But the economy of using the 
smaller type for the text of books without commentary 
was (juickly perceived, and along with 4 to 4i mm. small 
text-types, heavy and often rather fantastic types of just 
twice this size (8 to 9 mm. a line, 160 to 180 mm. to twenty 
lines) came into use for headings, and the opening words 
of btxiks and chapters. The same cour.se was followed 
with respect to headlines, when it was desired to add 
these to a l>ook without the aid of a scribe. Eggestein 
ririnted ()ne book with headlines in red, but the same 
heavy type which was used for chapter headings was soon 
used for lieadlincs, and also, with very ugly effect, for 
numbering the leaves. 

In considering what .s|>ecimens of printing to collect 
Englishmen who have been accustomed for more than 
two centuries to nothing but roman types may well be 
bcwiltlcred, as they look through any volume of fac¬ 
similes, by the extraordinary variety of the founts. The 
main reasons for this variety may be sought (i) in the 
dependence of the first i)rinters on the styles of writing 
which they found in vogue at the time, and in the coun¬ 
tries and towns where they made their ventures; and 
(2) in the different .styles considered appropriate to 
different classes of books—Latin and vernacular, liturgi¬ 
cal and secular, etp. Even now, when bookhands can 
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hardly be said to exist, the varieties of handwriting are 
endless, and there are strongly marked differences be¬ 
tween those of one country and another. In the fifteenth 
century, when there was less intercommunication between 
distant countries, the differences were even greater. As 
to this, however, it is possible to make some distinctions. 
The unifying effect t)f the Church is .seen in the smaller 
range of variations in the books for liturgical use, and 
the fellowship of scholars exercised at least some influ¬ 
ence in the same <lirection. In Italy, the home of ancient 
learning, the aristcxrratic hookhantl was the fine round 
minuscules which had been ev'olved, by a conscious 
antiquarian revival, from the b(K)khand of the twelfth 
century, itself a revival of the Carlovingian bookhand 
of the eighth and iiiiith. Sweytihcym and Pannartz, being' 
C»ermans, failcti iii the first instaiice to reali/'C the hope¬ 
lessness of seeking scholarly favour with any other kind 
of character, aiul their .Subiaco books are printed in :i 
light ami pleasing gothic much admired by William 
Morris, atid uscii by Mr. .St. John Horn!))- for his splen¬ 
did Ashcmlene I ).inte. Wherj they started afresh at 
Rome in 1467 they gave up their gothic fount and irseti 
insteati a fine rom.m eharaeter noticeable for its use of 
tlie long /'at the end of uortls, a peculiarity often found 
in Italian manuscript*^ of this peritHl. 'I he early printers 
at Veiiicc matle no false start, ljut all used roman 
characters fnim the outset. \'enetian gtghtt iy\}c making 
its first appearance isi 1472, I hat gothic type was u.scti 
at all in Italy was tine partly tt» the tliftit ulty foimd in 
cutting very >imall roman type, s»> that gothic was used 
for ecojjomy, {tartly to tlie advafitagcs of the heavy gothic 
f.icc when a contrast was needed l>etween text and com¬ 
mentary. 

In (iermany ntinan ty|»i*s were tried Iiy Atlolf Rusch 
(the R-printer| at Slrassburg afiout 1464, ami by both 
Gunther Zainer at Aug.sburg ami johann Zainer at Ulm, 
but met with mt favour until in the last years of tire 
century they were reinlrotluced for the InMiks written or 
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edited by Brant, Locher, Wimpheling, Peter Schott, and 
the other harbingers of the new learning. In the Nether¬ 
lands John of Westphalia started with a round but rather 
thin roman type brought from Italy. In France the 
scholarly ideals of the patrons of the first Paris press 
were reflected in the use for the books printed at the Sor- 
bonne of a beautiful roman type, only injured by the 
excessive prominence of the serifs. In Spain also the 
first books, those printed at Valentia by Lambert Pal- 
mart, were in roman; but in both countries gothic types 
long commanded the favour of the general reader, while 
in iingland their supremacy was unchallenged for a third 
of a century, no book entirely in roman type appearing 
until 1508. 

As regards the jesthetic value of the different roman 
types in use during the fifteenth century, the superiority 
of the Italian is .so marked that, with the exception of 
the first iu'ench tyj[)e, the rest, from this point of view, 
may be neglectetl. Almost all the roman types used in 
Italy until late in the '.seventies are either beautiful or 
at least interesting, and it is remarkable that some of the 
most beautiful are found in small places like Cagli, 
^loiulovi, Viterbo, and Aguila, or in the hands of obscure 
printers, such as the self-taught priest Clemente of Padua, 
who worked at Venice in 1471. 'Fhe |>re-eminence of 
Jenson's fount is indisputable, though he often did it 
injustice by his poor presswork. But those used by 
John and Wendelin of Speier, and at a later date 
by Antonio Miscomini, were also good, as also were 
several of the founts used at Rome and Milan. At 
Naples and Bologna, on the other hand, some quite early 
roman founts arc curit)usly hard and heavy. 

After al)out 1480 roman types in Italy enter on a 
second stage, lliey no longer have the appearance of 
being founded directly on handwriting. Doubtle.ss the 
typecutters were so used to their work that they no 
hmger needed models, but designed new types according 
to their own ideas. Naturally the letters are more uni- 
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form and regular than in the earlier founts, but naturally 
also they have less charm, and the ordinary close-set 
Venetian type of the end of the century is singularly 
dull. Even the large roman type used by Aldus to print 
the Hypncrotmnachia Poliphili is no real exception, as 
the letters are narrow for their height. A far finer fount 
is the large text type used by the Silbers at Rome, on 
both sides of 1500. This is well proportioned and beau¬ 
tifully round, and it is surprising that it has not yet been 
imitated by any modern typecutter. 

When w’c pass from roman to gothic ty|>cs there is 
a bewildering field from which to clKX)se. Here again 
dull commercialism gained the upper hanti alxjut 1480, 
and towards the end of the century an ugly upright text- 
tyjK; of 80 mm. to twenty lines, with a fantastic iieadline 
type of twice its size, or a little more, found its way all 
over Germany. But types with a twenty-hne measurement 
ranging round 120 mm., such as those of I'eter Sdiocffer 
or the Printer of Henricus Ariminensis, are t)ften extra¬ 
ordinarily haiuLsomc. Both of Schoeffer’s earlier small 
tyj)es and the small type of Ulrich Zell at Cologne are 
engagingly neat, and at the o{»|M)site end there is the 
magnificently rtjund gothic u.sed by Ulrich Han at Home. 

Most of the finest gotliic types were used for Latin 
books of law and theology, the {Hx uliar appropriateness 
of roman tyjH,* being ctmsidered to be conltnetl to wcjrks 
appealifig to classical scholars. In t»erinany, for some 
tune, not much di>ti!Htion was observed, but there wits 
a tendency in classical Ixioks to use an f and long f 
starting from the level of the line, whereas in most ver¬ 
nacular htjoks the tails of these letters cafiie beltnv the 
line, giving a strangely different apjjearancc to the tyjie. 
In the ’nineties a distiiictively cursive type t.illed Schwa- 
bacher, usually measuring 93 mm. to twenty lines, makes 
its appearance all over Ciernumy. In Italy, liotli at 
Naples and by Ulrich Han at Rome, a very sftjal! text 
type, which is certainly cursive in its affinities, was used 
at the very outset, but fount! no favtmr. I he typical 
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vernacular French types are also very often on a slope. 
The small cursive type cut for Aldus in 1501 by Fran¬ 
cesco da Bologna was thus not quite so great a revolution 
as is sonietimes represented. Its clearness in proportion 
to its size, its extreme compactness, and the handiness 
of the small octavos with which it was at first specially 
connected, gained for it a great success, and it gradually, 
though only gradually, usurped the name of italic, the 
upright Italian bookhand being distinguished from it 
as roman. F'ew treatises on printing or the development 
of books give any idea of the immense popularity of 
italics tiuring the sixteenth century. About 1570 they 
seemed to have established themselves as the fashionable 
vernacular type both in Italy and F'rance, and even in 
England whole books were printed in them. In Switzer¬ 
land also and Germany they gained some hold; but 
gradually the tide turned, the upright bookhand regained 
its predominance, and italics now survive chiefly for 
emphasis and tjuotations—^in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries they were often used for proper names™ 
giving to the page on which they occur an unpleasantly 
s{x>tty appearance. Their occasional use in prefaces and 
dedicatory letters is much more approjiriate. 

'File completion of books at first by a colophon, after- 
weirtls by a titlepage, may be illustrated in the same way 
as that I)y which we have traced the evolution of the text 
from incompleteness to comj)letcncss and the development 
(jf different classes of types. At least one printer, 
Johann Mentelin of Strassl)urg, seems to have con¬ 
sidered the addition of colophons as the proper business 
of the rubricator. While printed colophons in his books 
are exceptionally rare, several copies have come down to 
us in which full coh)phons have been added by hand, 
e.g. ifi a vellum copy of the Specuitan Morale in the 
Bibliothc*que Nationale, after praise of the book, we 
read : 

Impressutwjue iii inclytu vrht: Ar^entiueiisiiim ac nitule tcr.se 
cmcndaicquc rcscrtiim jurr lujiiorauduin dominum Dominum 
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lohannem Mentelin artis impressorie magistrum famosissimum. 
Anno a partu virginis salutifero millesimo quadringentesimo 
septuagesimo sexto, die mensis nouembris sexta. 

Despite a few instances of this kind, however, it is 
certain that the majority of printers who omitted to print 
colophons to their books did so, not in the expectation 
that they would be supplied by hand, but in imitation 
of the manuscript books to which they were accustomed, 
in which it is distinctly exceptional to find any mention 
of the name of the scribe. But the men who took a 
pride in their new art, and who thought that their work 
was good enough to bring more custom to their press 
if their name were associated with it, took the opposite 
course, and so colophons from 1457 onwards are common 
in the best books, and may perhaps be found in about 
40 per cent of the incunables that have come down to 
us. By the men who were skilful in using red ink they 
were often thus printed, and whether in red or in black, 
they frequently had appended to them the printer’s mark 
or device, which gave a very decorative finish to the 
book. 

Nowadays, when we have been accustomed all our 
lives to the luxury of titlepages, it may well seem to us 
merely perverse to hide the title of a book, the name of 
the author, and information as to where, when, and by 
whom it was printed in a closely set paragraph at the end 
of the book. But if we think for a moment of how the 
manuscript books to which the early printers were accus¬ 
tomed had been produced we shall see that it was the 
most natural thing in the world. A scribe would take 
his quire of paper or vellum, and if he were a high-class 
scribe, mindful of the need of keeping his text clean, he 
would leave his first leaf blank and begin at the top of 
his second. But here he would begin to write straight 
away, sometimes with the first words of his text, some¬ 
times with a preliminary paragraph, which may be called 
the Incipit, from the important word in it. In this 
paragraph he would give either the name of his book 
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or, almost as commonly, the name of the first section 
of it, introducing the title only incidentally. 

Incipit Racionale diuinorum officiorum. 

Incipiunt Constitutiones Clemeatis pape V una cum apparatu 
Ioann is Andree. 

Marci I ullii Ciceronis Arpinatis consulisque Romani ac 
oratorum maximi Ad M. Tullium Ciceronem filium 
suum Officiorum liber incipit. 

Incipit epistola sancti Hi<ironimi ad Faulinum presbiterum 
de omnibus diuine historic libris. 

That it did not occur to him to devote his blank page 
to a displayed title of the book he was copying was due 
to the fact that every medieval manuscript was the direct 
descendant, through many or few stages, of the author’s 
own original draft, and that this was the most pretentious 
way and least natural in which any author could begin 
to write a book. So the .scribes imitated the author in 
his normal beginning, and the early printers imitated the 
scribes, and because an author was more inclined to 
relieve his feelings at the end of a book than to express 
them volubly at the beginning, it was only when books 
multiplied so greatly that purchasers wanted to see at 
a glance what was the name of the book at which they 
were looking that titlepages supersetled colophons. 'Fhe 
proof of this exjilanation being the true one is that title- 
pages become common just about the time (1480 to 1490) 
that book-{)roduction was licginning to be divided up 
between publishers and printers, and tliat the publisher 
very cpuckly claimed them for his own. 

The earliest titlepages, tliose of the Mainz Bui zu 
deuisih des bapst Pius // (14^3)- Rolevvinck's Sermon 
for the b'east of the Presentation (Cologne : Arnold ther 
Iloernen, 1470), the Idoycs Saudi dugustini [CoXo^m, 
1473), and the dalendarinfn of Joannes de Monteregio 
aiul its Italian translation (Venice: Ratdolt and partners, 
1476), were all more or less of the nature of “sports." 
W'hcn titlepages came to stay, a year or two later than 
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the last of these precursors, they everywhere took the 
form of labels, a single sentence containing the short title 
of the book, printed sometimes in large, sometimes in 
small type, but with no other information. The label 
title, being usually printed high up on the page, left two- 
thirds, or thereabouts, blank beneath it. and this space 
was soon filled, sometimes by a pictorial wtHidcut, some¬ 
times by a mark or device, which at first might be either 
that of the printer or publisher, but gradually came to 
be much more often the jiublishcr's. I’he short title and 
device taken together filled tlie page sufficiently for 
decorative purposes, but they left unmi fur a further 
paragraph of type to be added if desireti, and the advan¬ 
tage of filling this with the name and adclress of the firm 
from whom the bcK>k might be t)l)tained was so tjbvious 
that the “ imprint," as it is rather ItKiscly called, soon 
made its apjiearance and gradually became recognized as 
an essential part of the titlepagc. W'hcn |>rinters and 
publishers lost pritle in their work and ceased to care to 
decorate their titlepages with |)ictures or devices, the 
title was liisplayed m a scries of single lines aiui made 
to straggle clown the page till it came nearly low enough 
to meet the imjirint. 

If we go back to the habits of tlie scriln^s it is easy to 
understancl anotlier jKiint in the early hintory of books, 
their make up inmtjiiires and the marking uf "these <|uires 
by signatures and catchwords. The word t/iMirf or tptire 
is a shortened form of the Latin t/utiifntm, the name 
devised for four sheets of pafier fiddetl tUm ti the middle 
so as to form eight leaves. A gathering of five sheets 
making ten leaves was called a and this, 

though it has yielded no moilern wool, was for genera¬ 
tions such a jK>pular form that tptinit'rniimt's was some¬ 
times used as a general expre'»sii»ii fur manuscripts. 
Gatherings cjf three sheets, making six leaves, were called 
(erMioHtfS; gatherings tif two sheets, making four leaves, 
duernmics. A few, Init only a few, l«Miks cxi^t—nearly 
all of those which 1 have seen are cither block-lnKiks or 
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thin folios of poetry of the reign of Charles II—^which 
are made up in single sheets not placed one within the 
other, but following consecutively. But the system of 
gathering from two to five or more sheets together into 
quires was practically universal both before and after the 
invention of printing, and this for the excellent reason 
that it reduced the quantity of sewing necessary in bind¬ 
ing a book, and reduced also the risk of the sewing 
cutting through the paper or vellum, as it would be 
very likely to do if there were only a single thickness 
to resi.st it. 

When the scribe had arranged his quire or gathering 
he wrote first page by page on all the leaves on the left 
hand until he came to the middle of the quire, when he 
proceeded to write page by page on all the leaves on the 
right hand. Thus in a quire of four sheets the left half 
of the first sheet would be leaf i, pages i and 2, 
ami the right half would be leaf 8, pages 15 and 
16, so that the .same sheet formed the lieginning and 
end of the quire. In the earliest printed books the 
quires were printed page by page e.xactly as the quires of 
a manuscript had been written. But early in the ’seven¬ 
ties (Peter Schoeffer can be jiroved to have adopted the 
practice between 1471 and September, 1474) the advantage 
was perceived of printing both the pages on the upper or 
lower side of a sheet at the same time, i.e. in a quater¬ 
nion, page 16 together with page i. As soon as 
a printer had learnt to {irint two folio pages together, it 
became easy to print four (juarto pages, or eight octavo 
pages, or sixteen .sextodecimo pages. In each case the 
amount of type to be printed at a pull would be approxi¬ 
mately the same. It thus ceased to he disadvantageous 
to {irint small books, whereas so long as each page had to 
l)c {Hilleti sejiarately it was obviously wasteful to make 
that page a very small one. 

liven when the printers had learnt how to print two 
folio pages at the .same time the presswork remained very 
latorious. I'he earliest presses were worked with only 
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a single screw, and when the pressman had pulled the 
lever one way to bring the platen down on the type, he 
had to push the lever back again in order to raise the, 
platen and release the paper. Thus in order to print 
a large book quickly four or six sets of pressmen had to 
work on it at once, each at a different press. To avoid 
mistakes, therefore, the practice was to allot one section 
of the book to each press. Thus if a book were calcu¬ 
lated to run to 288 leaves, six presses might begin simul¬ 
taneously at leaves i, 49, 97, 145, 193, and 241. What 
more often happened was that either to follow the natural 
sections of the book, or because some of the printers 
were engaged on other tasks and not ready to begin at 
once, the sections were of much less regular lengths, and 
we can sometimes prove that the first press was far ad¬ 
vanced in its section before the fifth and sixth had begun. 
Now in all these cases, unless they were reprinting an 
earlier book, page for page, it is obvious that some nice 
calculations would be needed to make each section end 
with the end of a quire so as to be able to join on with 
the beginning of the quire containing the next section 
without any gap or crowding. Hence the striking 
irregularities in the make-up of many early books. 
Instead of a book being printed in a succession of quinter- 
nions or a succession of quaternions we have many a 
make-up which can only be expressed by a cruelly mathe¬ 
matical formula, such as this, which represents the quiring 
of the Forty-two Line Bible. 

a-i’“; k^°+* lm*“ n'=+^; o-z'“ ; A-F“ : aa-nn”; 

00 pp'° qq“+'; rr-zz AA-CC"; DD” ; FF GG“ 

ir°. 

In this the index-letter shows the number of leaves in 
the quire, a-i'° being a short way of stating that each of 
the nine quires abcdefghi has ten leaves in it. 
In the tenth quire (k) there is an extra leaf, and again in 
the thirteenth (n) the printer found that he had too much 
copy for six leaves and not enough for eight, and 
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was therefore obliged to put in an odd one, because 
another press had already printed off the beginning of 
the next quire (o). Not infrequently it would happen 
that the odd arnount of copy for a section was very 
difficult to fit exactly into a leaf even when the printer 
had compressed it by using as many contractions as 
possible, or eked it out by using no contractions at all. 
This accounts for the occurrence of a blank space, large 
or small, at the end of some sections without any break 
in the text, as the printer was sometimes careful to ex¬ 
plain by the printed notice “Hie nihil deficit,” or as in 
our page from Ulrich Zell, “ Vacat.” 

As has been already noted, in a moment of enthusiasm 
Mr. Proctor once said to the present writer that it was 
impossible to find a fifteenth century book that was really 
ugly. This was certainly putting the case for his beloved 
incunables a peg too high, for there were plenty of bad 
printers before 1500, and even such a master as Jenson 
was by no means uniformly careful as to the quality of 
his presswork. But one of the legacies which the early 
printers received from the scribes was the art of putting 
their text handsomely on the page, and the difference which 
this makes in the appearance of a book is very marked, 
little as many modern printers and publishers attend to 
it. But in the books of the best printers of our own day, 
as well as in those of the best of the fifteenth century, from 
65 per cent to 72 percent of the height of the page is devoted 
to the text, from 28 per cent to 35 per cent being reserved 
for the upper and lower margins, of which at least two- 
thirds is for the lower and not more than one-third for 
the upper. As compared with the height of a page of 
type the breadth is usually in the proportion of about 
45 to 70 (a trifle more in a quarto), and here again the 
outer margin is at least twice as great as the inner. Thus 
in a book with a page measuring 10 by 7^ inches, the 
type-page should measure about 7 by4f inches, with a lower 
margin of about 2 inches, an upper of i inch, an outer of 
If inches, and an inner of f inch. 
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It will be greatly to the advantage of book-buyers to 
bear these pro|K)rtions in mind, in order to measure how 
much a book offered to them has been cut down, and also 
to be able to instruct their binders as to how to reduce 
the absurd margins of some modern "Large Paper” 
copies to more artistic dimensions. Whether it is legiti¬ 
mate further to reduce the margins of an old book which 
has already been mangled by a binder in order to get the 
j)roportions better balanced is a nice question of taste. 
If a two-inch lower margin has been halved and a one- 
inch upper margin left intact, if the upper margin is 
reduced, the b(K)k will hectune a pleasant "working 
copy" instead of an obviously mungietl large one, and 
the collector must settle in his own conscience whether 
this be a sufficient justification for snijiping off a centi¬ 
metre of old paper. 

lixactly why the proportions here laid down, with 
their limits of variation, are right for Isooks cannot easily 
be set forth. It is easiest to sec in the case of the relation 
between the inner and outer margins. As William Morris 
was never tired of insisting, the unit in a book is, not a 
single page, but the two pages which can be seen at the 
same tune. The two inner margins separate the two 
tyj>e-pages by a single baiul t)f white, which, if each inner 
margin were as large as the outer, would become insuffer¬ 
ably conspicuous. As for the projiortions between the 
lower and up|)er margins, the explanati<m may lie in the 
angle at which we haliitually read iMKjks, or by the need 
for leaving room for the reader to hokl the lawk in his 
hands. But whether it tie a matter of inherent rightness 
or merely of long-cstablisheti eonvention, the pleasure of 
handling a book with correct margins is very great, and 
a collector who secures an uncut copy «>f even a jKiorly 
printed book of the periot! when margins were under¬ 
stood, will find that it presents tpiite a pleasing and 
dignified appearance. And so in regard to other points, 
any bcKik which illustrates the relations of the early 
printers to the scribes, the tlitficulties which they experi- 
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enced in their work and the expedients by which they were 
surmounted deserves, whatever its date or present price, 
to be reckoned as a real incunable, and the collector who 
gets together a few dozen books of this kind will have 
far better sport for his outlay than he who is tied down 
too rigorously by chronology. 
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CHAPTER VII j 

EARLY GERMAN AND DUTCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ’ 

T he natural method of illustrating a book printed * 
with type is by means of designs cut in relief, I 

which can be locked up in the forme with the type, C 

so that text and illustrations are printed together by a 
single impression^ without any special preparation of the li 
paper. So long as the design to be printed stands out 
clearly on the block it matters nothing whether it be cut on 
wood or on soft metal. Even as between the design cut 
by hand and the process line-block which has as its basis 
a photograph taken direct from a pen drawing, the differ- ^ 
ence can hardly be said to be one of better and worse. 

We lose the individuality of the wood-cutter or wood- i 

engraver, but we are brought into closer touch with the ? 

individuality of the artist, and whether we gain or lose 
depends on the ability of the artist to dispense with a 
skilled interpreter. The one requisite for success is that 
either the artist, or an interpreter for him, should recog¬ 
nize the limits within which his work can be effective. ;; 
The reproductions of the artist’s designs will be looked at, 
not in isolation, but as part of an ensemble made up of two 
pages printed in a type which, perhaps with a little trouble, I 
can be ascertained beforehand, and they will be printed S 
not as proofs on a special press by a special workman on | 

paper chosen solely to suit them, but with average skill j 

^ Dr. Schreiber, in the introduction to Tome V of his Manuel de Vamateur de 
la gravure sur bois au xv^ slide, dealing with German book-illustrations, shows 
that some little difficulty was found at first in effecting this. In Boner's 
Edelstein (Bamberg, 1461), probably the first illustrated book printed in Germany, 
the cuts were printed after the text. In Zainer’s Heiligenkben, the first illustrated 
book printed at Augsburg, the cuts mu.st have been printed first, as part of the text 
is sometimes printed over them. 
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and care in an ordinary press and on paper the choice of 
which will be dictated by several considerations. When¬ 
ever relief blocks have been used for any length of time 
as a method of book-illustration the rivalry of artists has 
tended to cause these restrictions to be forgotten. In our 
own day line-blocks have been almost driven out of the 
field by “half-tones,” which cannot be printed without 
the aid of paper specially coated, or at least rolled or 
“ calendared.” Shortly before the process line-block was 
perfected the extreme fineness of the American school of 
wood-engraving had induced a nearly similar result. The 
successors of Bewick worked with equal disregard of the 
need for clearly defined lines, and when we travel back 
to the first half of the sixteenth century we find the Hol¬ 
beins, Burgkmair, Weiditz, and other artists producing 
designs far too delicate for the conditions under which 
they were to be reproduced. Thus the charm of the 
woodcuts in books of the fifteenth century is by no means 
confined to that “ quaintness ” which is usually the first 
thing on which the casual observer comments. The 
“ quaintness ” is usually there, but along with it is a 
harmony between print, paper, and woodcut which has very 
rarely since been attained. 

The claim made in the last paragraph must be under¬ 
stood as applying only to books honestly illustrated with 
blocks specially made for them. Books decorated with a 
job lot of cuts, as was often the case, especially after about 
1495, may accidentally be delightful and often possess 
some of the charm of a scrapbook. It is good sport, for 
instance, to take one of Vdrard’s later books and trace the 
origin of the cuts with which that cheaply liberal publisher 
made his wares attractive. But the incongruity is mostly 
manifest, and collectors might well be more fastidious than 
they show themselves and refuse to waste the price of a 
good book with homogeneous illustrations in buying half a 
dozen dull little volumes with an old Horae cut at the 
beginning and the end of each. 

A second exception must be recognized in the books 
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illustrated by untrained wootl-cutters. In (iermany and 
the Low Countries few. if any, c|uite untrained wtKKi-cutters 
were employetl, and this is true a!st> of I’aris and Morence. 
But at Lyon and other provincial towns in i^'rance (the 
Abbeville cutters, \vhc» probai>ly cauic from Ihiris, are 
strikingly gtxid), in a few lHH)ks printeil at Rome and 
Venice, here and there in S|ain, anil in oiic or two of 
Caxton’s ami several of Wynkyn ile W'orde's books in 
lingland, the cutting is so bad that, though it is (wissible 
sometimes to see that excellent designs underlie it, the 
effect is either ludicrous or rei>ellent. t >nly fanatics could 
admire such pictures as we fintl in the early Lyonnese 
Quain' Jiis d^ lynum (x.//., hut about I4^d. in the 
Opuscula of I*hilij)pus dc Barlfcriis printed l>y Joannes 
de lagnaminc (Rome. 14B1). in a large number of the cuts 
ofthe Malermi Bible of 141^ (V'euicc, l ’». Raga/.^*»for L. A. 
(iiunta, 1490), in /.e.v doze trahajos. do lirt uhs (ZauHtra, 
14B3), in Caxton's .-foHop or in \\%mky n de W'ordc's Marie 
dArthur (1527). BtM>ks such as theNC (the Malermi 
Bil)le is on a different f<K>ting fomi the rest «»wing tn the 
wonderful excellence of the g«M«I cutN) may Ik* bought as 
curiosities, or for tlie light tliey ihruu on the «>t.ite of the 
bixik traile wljen such work cmiUl l»e put on the market, 
but no artistic merit can lx: claimetl f«ir them, 

In (iermany gixxl work begati early, beiatise, to supply 
the demand for playing-cards and pictures of saints, scluxils 
of wiKxl-cutters hat! grown up. more esms ially at Augs- 
lairg and at Him. Blcxrk-lxioks also had tome into exist¬ 
ence in the district of the lower Rhine, and these, which 
in their earliest forms can hardly be later than 1460, 
must be dividcil between the Low t tuintries amltiermany 
and prove the existence of tijm|«ainl workmen I'lie 
earliest type-printed books which jNissrss illustrations are 
the little handful {irintcil liy Albietlil I’fistcr at Bamberg 
in and about 1461, described in ( hapli r \ . but a ua . at 
Augsburg in the early seventies that b«»ikolhistiation 
first ilourisheti. As has l>een mentionc-d m < h-tjilei V, 
trade difticulties at first stood in tlie w.iv, but i*v the 
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arbitration of Melchior Stanhcini, abbot of the h)cal 
monastery of SS. Ulrich aiul Afra, these were settletl t»n 
the sensible basis that printers inij^ht have as many 
illustrations in their books as they cimse to provide, but 
that they must be designed anti cut l)y Augsburg crafts¬ 
men. I'he series seems to have l)egun with some ttilerably 
good column-cuts to an edition t)f the Lives of the Saints in 
(iernian, tjf which the first part was issuetl in ()ctt>l>cr, 1471. 
and the second in Ajiril, 1472. In Das s/>ivi of 

a Dominican writer, Ingold, ftnisiietl on i August of the 
latter year, we fintl for the first time real power of 
characterization. Lovers of woodcuts tnve some gratitude 
to the medieval trick of attaching eilifying tliscourses lt> 
matters of everyilay interest ami amusement, for wliereas 
the etlifying tliscourses themselves could hartlly carry 
illustrations, hunting, chess, tir, as here, seven games 
which could be tikeneil t«» the seven tleadly sins, gave 
op}K>rtunities for showing pictures by which the natural 
man would be attracteil. Another important Ijook tif this 
year, only kmmn to me in Hamler's juagiarism of it, wan 
the first edition of the AV'/zV//, the amazing htnik whit h 
tells the story <»f Christ being summonetl for the trespass 
comniittetl in harrowing Hell. 

In 1473 the heavy gt»thic type wliich /.ainer used in 
these illustrateil btntks was {>ut at the disposal tif the 
Abbot of SS. Ulrich ami Afra and used tti print a 
Speculum Uumanae Saiaatiattis, to which was ailded a 
summary in verse by bVater Jtihaimcs, an inmate of his 
monastery. 'I bis b<K)k was illustrated by 176 tlifferent 
cuts of Biblical subjects, tif varying degrees of merit. In 
the same year, and again in 1474, Gainer printed an 
illustrated l%'narium, i.e. the Lpistles and (iosjads ft ti¬ 
the round of the Churt h’s year. In ttr shortly after 1475 
he printed ami illustrateil a narrative of great contem¬ 
porary interest, tlie story, written by one Tuberinus, o{ a 
child named .Simon, who was supposed to have been slain 
by the Jews out <»f hatred of tlie ( diristian faith and desire 
to taste Christian llesli. The tale appears to contain 
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internal evidence of its untruth, and the unhappy Jews 
who were cruelly executed had much better claims to be 
regarded as martyrs than "das susses Kinti” Simon. But 
some of the pictures are quite animated, es|)eciaily one 
(see Plate VIH) of the hired kidnapper beguiling the child 
through the streets and then deftly hurrying him into the 
house of doom with a touch of his knee. 

In 1475 or 1476, and again with the date 1477, Zaincr 
produced editions of the German Bil)le in large folio, 
illustrated with great pictorial capitals at the l^eginning 
of each book. But his greatest achievement was in an 
undated book of this |>eriod, the Spet ttitim iiitmamte I 'itae 
of Rodericus Bishop of Zamora, in the (ierman trans¬ 
lation of Heinrich Steinhowel. If this Mirnu- of Man's 
Life had been written by a man with his eyes open instead 
of by a vapid rhetorician it sh«)uld liave been one of the 
most valuable documents for the stn ia! life «>f the fifteenth 
century, since it profe.sses to contrast the advantages 
and evils of every rank and occup.iti<m of life, from the 
Pope and the Emperor down to craftsmen ami labourers. 
There is but little joy to he gaineti frinn its text, but the 
Augsburg artist has atoned for many literary sfuH tcomings 
by his vivid and charming pictures of scenes frcun the 
social life of his day, thougii it is m»t to be supjjosed that 
German judges took bribes (|uite so oj>cnlv as he is pleased 
to represent. In addition to fifty-four wootlcuts of this 
kind, there is a large genealogical tree of the House of 
Hapsburg, which is a triumph of tlecorative arrangement. 

Two other early Augsliurg printers ilcvtiteti themselves 
to illustrated work, Johann Bander and Anton Sorg, 
The former at first contented liimself with pretixing a 
full-page frontispiece to his IkkAs, ,*is in the Summa of 
Johannes I'riburgensis ami />/#• uiui z^ivanzig 

goldeneH Harfen, both of 1472, ami again in tlie pii tureof 
S. Gregory and Peter the Heaton in tlie Dialogues of the 
former printed for the monastery of .S.S I’lrit it and Afra, 
and that of the tlying Empress in the //m/oc/c rvw tkn 
sieben weisen Meisieni of the folhm ing year. I ti the hWial 
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of 1473 P/i'fittrmm of 1474 Homier was content ftir 
most t)f the cuts to lx>rrow iir copy from the editions of 
Zaincr. but in the der Grossc of the former 

year and Melusine and Sieben I'mistiHdeH of the hitter 
he himself led the way with some excellent sets t>f wood- 
cuts, which were copieil by others. Again, in Das Push 
der AWi/r of 1475 we find a tlozen sjKicially designed 
full-page cuts, one to each IkkiIc, illustrating man, the 
spheres, beasts, birds, mermaids, serpents, insects, etc. ; 
in tile Chronita vtm a den Kaisem and JfCbnigt'n of 1476 
there are four large cuts, showing Christ in glory, the 
dream of the Ernjieror Sigismund, the vision of S. 
(Gregory at Mass, and S. V’eronica holding before her the 
citith with the imprint of Christ's face, ft was perhaps 
in this same year that Hander issued, without dating it. 
J.tcob Sprenger's Die Rasvnkranz Drndt'rsiltaft, with twti 
very striking cuts, one of the offering of garlands to t)ur 
Latly, the other of C'hrist’s scourgers looking liatk 
mockingly as tiicy leave Him. A dateil eilition appeared 
in 1477. Another book of 1476 with a giHul .set of cuts 
was the romance of Ajxdlonius, King of Tyre. In 1477 
Hander issued a Hmh dee Kunst, which, like the 
Bueh der Naiur, went through several editions; it must 
be notcil, howev'er, that there is no such contrast between 
Art asul Nature as the short title t»f this Ixiok might 
suggest, the full title being /*H(b dee k'nnsi j^eisiUt h 
weeden. The illustrations for the most jiart represent a soul 
in tlifferent situations, but there are also many of Hilihcal 
sulijects. The last book of Hander's which need be 
mentioned is the /'iiyken-Dren,7:zngeii( Kii{jertus tie .Sanctti 
Kemigit), which has an effective frontispiece of the l*o|ie 
preaching Ui the Crusatlers and stmie vigorous smaller 
cuts. 

Anton Sorg began printing in 1475 anti issuetl his first 
illustratetl book the ne.xt year. I le was a jirolitic printer, 
and issuetl many close imitalttms of bt«>ks originatetl by 
('.anther Zaincr and tJthers. 'Hie most famous work 
sjiecially connectetl with his name is Ulrich von Reichen- 
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thal’s Das ConciUumbuch geschehen zii Castemz (1483), 
illustrated with forty-four larger cuts, all in the first ninety 
leaves, and 1158 coats of arms of the various digni¬ 
taries present at the Council. 'Fhe larger cuts show 
the knighting of the Burgermeister of Constance, 
processions, a tournament, and the martyrdom of Huss 
(despite his safe conduct) and the scattering of Ids ashes 
over a field. The later Augsburg illustrated books, 
issued by the elder Schoensperger, Johann Schobsser, 
Peter Berger, and Mans Schauer, though they nuuntain a 
respectable level of craftsmanship, have less interest and 
individuality than these earlier ones. One Augsburg 
printer, Erhard Ratdolt, who luul nnule himself a reputa¬ 
tion by ten years’ work at Venice (i476-BtS), shortly after 
his return issued a notable illustrated btjok, the i 'knmka 
Hungarorum of 'fhwrocz. His main business was the 
production of missals and other service books, in some of 
which he made e.xi)erimcuts in colour-printing. 

At the neighbouring city of IJlm, where aEi) the wood¬ 
cutters had long been at work, illustrated books began to 
be issued in 1473 by Johann Zainer, no tioubt a kinstnan 
of Gunther Zainer of Augsburg. His chief btH>ks are (i) 
Latin and Cierman editiotjs of Boccaccitfs De titins 
mulieribus (1473), with a fine bortler[>iece t>f Atlam aiul 
Eve and numerous spirited little pictures which, though 
primitive both in concejition and e.sei ution, are full of life, 
and (2) an j^lesop which was reprinted at Augsburg ami 
copied eLsewhere in(iermany.and also in l*’raiu e, the Nether- 
lands, ami England. L'rom i47Hontt atals he seems to have 
been in continual financial troulde. l le wan apparently able, 
however, to find funtls to issue two rather notalde books 
about 1490, the /^f'ogmniuaiio of t.ichlenlierger, ami a 
'Fotenianz". 'I’he blinks of both of tliese passed to 
Meidcnbach at Mainz. 

Most of the forty liooks of a later printer, Coiirail 
Dinckmut (1482 cZ>), have illustrations. His StY/emrar^- 
garfen (1483) apjjcars at first sight to be a most liberally 
decorated btK>k, crowded with full-f>auetuts, but of its 1 it 
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illustrations only seventeen are different, one, representing^ 
the Ujrtures t)f the damned, being’ used as many as thirty- 
seven times, a de{>lorable waste of gootl pajx;r, which the 
printer had the good sense to reduce in a later etlititni. 
Dirickmut’s most famous book is a ( »erman edititm of the 
Huntic/ius c»f Terence " ain maisterliche vml wolgesctztc 
Comedia zelesen vnd i'ehdren lilstig uiul kurtzwylig, tlic 
tier Mtichgelert vnd gross Maister uiul Poet Thcrcncius 
gar snbtill mit grosser Kunnst uml hochem Idyss geset/t 
hat. ” This has twenty-eight nearly full-page cuts in which 
the characters are well drawn, the setting for the most 
part showing the streets tsf a medieval town. A Ckr(miA\ 
by Thtnnas Lircr, issuetl about the same time, was begun 
tol)e illustrated t>n a generous scale with eighteen fidl-p.ige 
cuts in the first twenty-eight leaves, but was hastily fmisheil 
off with only three more cuts in the remaining thirty-six. 
'fhey arc less carefully cxecutetl than those of tlie liuttut itits, 
hut sliow more variety, ami arc on the whole very 
pleasing. 

Antither I'lm {irinter, who began work in 14H2, 
Leonharil lh>il, priute<l in that year a magnificent edition 
of Pt< demy’s i \ismi\^raphia, with wotKlcut maps (one 
signed " InsculjHum cst jK*r hdianne Schnitzerde Armsz- 
heim ”)and fine capitals. ‘Fhe first of these, a pictorial N, 
show.s the edittir, Nicolaus (iermanus, presenting his boi»k 
to the Pope. 

Of later Ulm htniks by far the most important are 
two by (lulielmus Cauursin, published by Johann Reger 
in 1496, and both comcrnctl with the Rnights of St. John 
of Jerusalem at Rhodes. One volume gives their Stabili- 
menta or t Constitution, the otlu'f Obsitiumi^ utbis 
(/rsrnjbfm, an illustrated histtiry of their defence of their 
islami against the 'Turks ami their sulisetjuent dealings 
with the infidel, who at one time were so complaisatit as 
to jirc.scnt them w ith no less valuable a relic than the arm 
of their patron, w hich was tluly honoured with processions 
and sermons. Altogether the tw‘o books contain fifty-six 
full-page pictures, ratlicr roughly cut, but full of vigour 
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and bringing the course of the siege and the character of 
the wild Turkish horsemen very vividly Iwfore the reader. 
William Morris was even tempted to ccmjccture that the 
designs may have been maile by Erhard Reuwich, the 
illustrator of the Mainz Breidenback, of which we shall 
soon have to sjxiak. 

At Nuremberg book-illustration begins with the ^Irs 
ct modus amiemfiltditme six leaves of which partake 
of the nature of a bloek-b<K>k. In or alxnit 1474 johann 
Midler tjf Kdnigsberg (who.se variant names, Johannes 
Regiomontanus, Johannes de Monteregit», have tra|>j>ed 
more bibliographers into inconsistencies than those of 
any other fifteenth century autlmr) issued calendars and 
other works with astronomical tliagrams. and prefixed 
to his etlition t>f the I'hthdt'ihrs of Maffeiis Vegius a 
wtMKlcut (for which Dr. Sthreiher sus|>ects an Italian 
origin) showing Rhilalctlies in rags atul 'Fruth with no 
other clothing than a pair of very small wings. In 
June. 1475. Sensenschmiilt and I'risner illustrated their 
folit) ciHtion of Justinian’s Codox, with ten charming 
little column-cuts; the folltivving month Senscnschmidt 
protUuetl a with more than 25a illustra- 

titms. which, accortling tf> Dr. Schreibcr, are very note¬ 
worthy as they staiul, aiul wouUI have ln'cn mure so hud 
not the wotHl-cuUer l)cen hurrietl into omitting the back- 
grountls in the later cuts, those to the *' Ears acstiualis.” 
Senscnschmidt als«> jn'inleil an mulateil Ctcrman Bible 
with pictorial t:apitals. 

In 1477 F reussner issue*! the travels <»f Marco B*>!o 
with a wtHwlcut of the traveller, ami alniut the same time 
laitin atul l ierman etlititais t»f the tract of Fuberinus *»n 
the si!)*poscii fate suffere*! by "Das Kind Simoti ” at the 
haml of the Jews, 

In 1481 Antoji Koberger published his first illustrated 
Iwiok. Ptisiiila supor BiNium of Nu:»»laus tie Lyra, with 
ftirty-three woodtuts, which tvere imitated not only at 
Colt^ne. but at \'enu»?, tlmugh their interest is not very 
great. In his (»erman Bible «>f 14^4 h«' himself was 
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content to acouire blocks previously used at Cologne. 
The next year he {jrefixetl to his etlition of the jRt'/orma- 
/i'm t/er Sfadi Nttrcniberg a notable wotjclcut of S. Sel)akl 
and S. Laurence in the style of Michael Wolgenuit. 
The 252 cuts in his HciUirenkden of 1488 are mainly 
improved rehandlings of previt)us versions; of his 
Schaf::MtaIfey '.xm\ Schetlers Chronicle we speak later on. 

At liasel Martin Idach was the first printer of illus¬ 
trated books, ornamenting his 1473 edition of the Acker- 
mann von Hbhmen with a woodcut of Death, the lalKuirer, 
aiul the tlead woman, his Caio witli the usual picture of 
a master and scholar, his with a cut of a 

traveller l>esecching the Virgin's protec tion from rol>bers, 
and another of a scene in heaven, and his Streif tier Seek 
mi/ tiem Keeper (these and the two preceding are un¬ 
dated) with eight illustrations of various moments in the 
disj>ute. More important than these arc three profusely 
illustrated bocjks from the press of Bernhard kichel. 'i'he 
fn'ht of these, Ids 1476 Spiegel Metisehlieher Sehaitnis, 
has 278 wcHidcuts. the work of two different hands, the 
earlier of the two showing less technical skill, but much 
more vigour and originality.* 'I'he other two bcwiks are 
undated editions of the romance u{ Melusiua, with sixty- 
seven cuts, in which suggesti{)ns from the first Augsburg 
edition have Inren improveil on by an abler workman, 
ami a Mtiminnlle with 147 cuts, most of whicli j>assed 
into the haruis of M. Ilupfuff at Strassburg, who used 
them in 1501. After this Richel turned his attention to 
liturgies, and is cretlited by Dr, Schreiber with being 
the first jirinter to insert in his Missals the wtKjdcut of 
tile Crucifixion, which themeforth is so fre<juently fouml 
facing the first page of the Canon. 

After the publit athm of these wtirks illustration seems 
to have languished for some years at Basel, but was 

^ h. Ilf jirutiff tif Id itiif licitik* iirrvitiii^ily m tlir? Df ilir 

M;iri|iiii <if Illttritlftml ami Mt. wm aitBiiig ibr fivimrui; 

Wiligtm Marrb, and mm liwnnl hf Mr. MDrifan. i\t% illttHirafrtl 
a’^iigfirfl liy I)r. f 4.i|iiri||cr lf.» Riclirlj Ir* l*c a ** itiMHitr 
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taken up again about 1489 by Johann von Amerbach, I.ien- 
hart Ysenhut, and Michael Furter, the work of the two 
latter being mainly imitative. Johann F'rohcn, who 
began work about this time, was too learned a publisher 
to concern himself with wootlcuts, catering chiefly for 
students of the University. One of the professors, how¬ 
ever, at the University was far from sharing this in¬ 
difference to pictures. Born at Strassburg, Sebastian 
Brant was educated at Basel, and it was while holding 
there the Professorship of Laws that he ensured the 
popularity of his A^arn’mc’/n^ (H94) >‘qidpping it 
with 115 admirable illustrations. The original edition 
from the press of Johann Bergmann vcm ()ij>e was pub¬ 
lished in i'ebruary, anti before the entl of the year i’eter 
Wagner at Nureml)erg, (ireyfT at Reutlingen, Schoen- 
sperger at Augsburg had all juratetl it with copies of 
the Basel cuts. When the Latin translation by lirant’s 
friend, Jakt)b I.ocher, was puldislictl by Bergmann in 
1497, the success of the b<H)k bec.une i‘airo{>c.‘in. anti 
probably no other illustrateii work t>f tlie hftcentli 
century is so well knt»wn. 

Prol)ably in the same year as the iVarn'ttstiiiff’ was 
first issued, Bergmann printetl for Brant his /n htudem 
gloriosat 'lurginis Alaritu', with sixteen wotnlcuts by the 
same hand. In 1495 Brant supplicii liim witlj two works 
in honour of the limperor Maxiinilian, one celebrating 
the alliance with Pojie Alexantler VI, iliustratetl with 
coats of arms, the other tlie Origti kmoytini regiim, with 
two woodcuts, in which the Iini|Hrror is >»h«»wn receiving 
a sword fniin heaven. Brant was ntnv ift higli favour 
with Maximilian, and his apjHjinimeiit as a Syiulic and 
Im}K:rial Chancellor at .Strassburg led t«» his return and 
a conset|uent notable <|uickening of book-illustration in 
his native city. 

At Strassfjurg Johann .Mcntelin had useii woudeuts 
for diagrams in an uiulateii edition of the Htynnh- 
logiae of S. Isitlore, printed aliout 1473, but the first 
producer of bcK>ks pictorially illustrateii w.is Heinrich 
no 
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Knoblochtzer, who worked from 1476 to 1484, and issued 
over thirty lHK)ks with wtHnlcuts. Most tvf these were 
copies from other men’s work, c j*. his Be/iai and Meitf- 
simi from Bamlcr’s, his Pki/aM/it's fnnn the Nuremberg 
edition of Johann Miiller, liis anti //h/ofp der 

Sigismunda from Jtihann Zainer’s, his I^tbcn der hviligm 
dnd Kiini^^eu proliably from an anonymous edition by 
Johann Lrilss. Early in his career in 1477 he issuetl 
two books on the great subject t>f the hour, the tleath 
of Charles the Httkl, I\ier iiagi'nbm h nnd der Burgun- 
disthe Krkg and the Burgunderkrieg of Erhartl 'rusch, 
in both of which he usetl eight wotMicuts, fiu>st of them 
devoted to incitlents tif the Duke's ill-fatctl campaign. 
An anonymous ctlition of the Unryultts und Lurrt'tia of 
Aeneas Sylvius (iNipe Pius U) has nitietcen cuts, which 
were apparently ctsmmissionctl l>y KnobUicht/er. btit he 
dill not secure the services of a sutficiently skilletl wood¬ 
cutter. It shouhl f>e said, however, that his "hisloriateil" 
or pictorial capitals are apparently original .uid un»stly 
gt >od. 

1*0 Johann Prilss at Strassburg are iiow assigned 
editions in High ami Low (iermaii of the Lives of the 
P'athers and of Antichrist, whidi Mr. Proctor, though he 
had a shrewd suspicion of their origin, left tloating about 
among the (ierman atlespt>ta." Hu- ciils to the former 
reaclt tlie average of e.irly work ; those tt» the .d»iit hrist 
vary greatly, tluU of Antichrist |»reaching before a tjueen 
being extratjrdinarily successful as a presentatton of a 
type of coarse spiritual effrontery. I'lte acknowledged 
work of Prhss includes etlitions of the travels of Mandt'- 
viik, of the DimitiHitm Unmana*' lltm\ ami of the 
Flores Muskae of Hugo Rcutlingensis, with a rather 
famous cut showing how musiial notes arc produietl by 
the wind, by a water wheel, by tapping stones, and 
hammering on an anvil. Prttss also printed sev'eral 
illustrated editions of the /forttts StutkaFs. 

I''ar more prolific than either of the foregoing Strass¬ 
burg printers was Johann Reinhard of HrUniiigen, usually 
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called Griininger after his birthplace. Setting up his 
press in 1483, he began book-illustration two years later 
with a German Bible with woodcuts copied from those 
in the Low German Bibles printed at Cologne and used 
in 1483 at Nuremberg by Koberger. Some minor books 
followed, and in 1491 he issued Antidofarius Animae 

of Nicolaus de Saliceto, with rather rude borders to each 
page and a woodcut of the Assumption. This, however, 
like some of his earlier illustrated books, appears to have 
been a commission, and in a reprint of 1493 the decora¬ 
tions disappear. It was not until 1496, under the in¬ 
fluence of Sebastian Brant, that he undertook any 
important original illustrated work on his own account. 
In that year he produced his first illustrated classic, the 
comedies of Terence {J'erentius cum directorid), with a 
large woodcut of a theatre and eighty-seven narrow cuts 
of the dramatis personae, or of scenery, used five at a 
time in 150 different combinations. Critically examined, 
the cuts are rather unpleasing, and were regarded at the 
time as likely to provoke mirth otherwise than by ex¬ 
pressing the humorous intent of the playwright, but 
another edition and a German translation similarly 
decorated appeared in 1499, and Griininger issued on 
the same plan a Horace (edited by Locher) in 1498, 
and the De consolatione philosophiae of Boethius in 
1501. His full strength was reserved for the Virgil of 
the following year, which was superintended by Brant, 
and is crowded with wonderful pictures, in which on 
the very eve of the Renaissance Virgil is thoroughly 
medievalized. Besides these classics, Griininger printed 
many other illustrated editions, minor works by Brant, 
medical treatises by Brunschwig, an Evangelienbuch, a 
Legenda S. Katherinae in Latin and also in German, 
editions of the Hortulus Animae, the romance of Hug 
Schapler, etc., in the fifteenth century, and in the six¬ 
teenth a sufficient number of illustrated books to bring 
his total up to about 150 editions. These may be said 
to form a school by themselves, distinguished by a 
112 
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certain richness of effect partly tlue to heavy cutting', 
but with less |Km'er of characteri/.ation atul fewer gleams 
of beauty than are tt> he found in the best work t)f other 
towns, the figures being often unpleasing aiul notably 
lean in the legs. Martin Scott, flujifuff, and Kistler 
were other Strassburg printers of the fifteenth century 
who also used illustrations. 

At Cologne book-illustration began in 1474 with 
editions of the iuischttiNs '/'rtfiptmim of W'erner Rolc- 
winck, from the presses of ther Hoernen and Nicolaus 
(k)t/'. Hut with the notable excciititm of two great 
Bibles issued by Heinrich nuentell, illustratetl luKtks 
betbre J4cp are neither imjtortant nor numerous, liven 
in i 4 i)o the etliti<»n of the St'pffm Supiaifum 

of Johannes de I I.iuteselve, issued by the eltier K.(Hdhoff, 
was adorneil with cuts obtained from tierard Leeu at 
Antwerp. Uuentell issued a few stock cuts in one bt)<*k 
after am»ther, and jtthann Landen, Martin von Werdeii 
(if he be rightly identified with the jirinter " Retro 
Minores”), and ('ornelis von Zierick/ee all used a few 
cuts, some of tlie latter's having a curiously Italian 
apjit'arance. Hut tiie only im|M)rtant illustratetl Injok, 
other than the Hibles, is the Ctdogne Chronicle, issued 
(not to his prtifit, since he was impristmed for it) by the 
younger Koelhoff in J49<). with armorial cuts amt a few 
pictures tif kings and queens somewh.it to»> fre<|uently 
repeated. OutmteU's Hildes in High and Low (#erman 
are in curious contrast to all this wairk. 'Ihcy are 
illustrated with 125 large tibloug pictures, firmly if 
rather coarsely cut, and full of st«try-teliing jKiwer, 
several successive iiici»lents being sometimes brought 
into the same picture in true medieval fashion, 'flie 
hiHjk was imitated at Nuremlierg and elsewhere, ami 
the illustrators of the Veneti.m Malermi Bible (d i4«)o, 
and even Hans Holbein himself, did not disdain to take 
ide.’is from it. 

At I^idieck a finely decorated eilition of the AVf//- 
mi'ntum Nmneiontm, a univers.d history, was issuetl by 
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Lucas Brandis as early as 1475, with some |^i>od pictorial 
capitals, and pictures beginning with the Creation and 
coming down to the life of Christ. In 1484 we come to 
a Leruend S. Jeronimi, printed by Bartlwlomacus Cihotan 
and illustrated by an anonymous artist whose work can 
be traced during the next ten years in other bcxjks of 
Ghotan’s, in several very interesting editions by the 
unidentified “Poppy-Printer" (so called from his mark), 
including a Dodendantz (1489 and 1496), imitatio Christi, 
Bergitten Openbaringe (i40), Reyttke de {1498)' 
Schaksp'd, etc., and in the splentlid Low (ierman Bible 
printed in 1494 by Stephan Arndes, witli cuts which 
improve on those in the Cologne editions. 

At Maiiu, which led tlie way so energetically in 
typography, bcmk-illustration is not representeil at all 
until 1479, and then almost accidentally in the Medita- 
tiones of Cardinal Turrccremata, printetl by Johann 
Neumeister “duem Moguntinensem," with thirty-four 
curious metal-cuts imitating on a smaller scale the 
wooilcuts in the editions printed at Rome tty Ulrich 
Han. 'fwo years later these metal-cuts were used Ity 
Neumeister at Albi, ami they are subse«|ucntly found 
at Lyon. That this book was printeil at .Mainz was 
made practically certain by the type appearing subse¬ 
quently in the {lossessittn of Peter von P'rieilberg, but 
that the cuts were cxecuteil at Mainz seemed to me 
improliable until the publication of Dr. .Schreiber's work 
on German illustratetl Imoks act|uaintcil me with the 
existence of an idgenda Moguftiinensis of 29 June, 
1480. also attributed to N'eumeistcr's press, with a metal- 
cut of S. Martin and the l)eggar, ami the arms not only 
of Archbishop Diether and tiie province of Mainz, Init of 
Canon Bernhard von Breidenlctch. of whom we shall 
S(K)n hear again. 'Fhc Agenda ami its metal-cuts are 
thus firmly fixed as cxccuteii at Mainz, ami the metal-cuts 
of the Meditatumes must therefore Ik: regardeii as Mainz 
work also. 

In 14^^ Mainz atoned for her long delay in taking up 
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illustrated work, with the Peregrinationes in Montem 
Syon of the aforesaid Canon Bernhard von Breidenbach, 
printed with type of Schoeffer’s, under the superintend¬ 
ence of Erhard Reuwich of Utrecht, the illustrator. The 
text of Breidenbach’s book is full of interest, for he gives 
a vivid account of the voyage and of the hardships and 
extortions to which pilgrims were exposed. In his preface 
he states that Reuwich was expressly taken on the expedi¬ 
tion to illustrate the narrative, and he certainly had ample 
skill to justify the engagement. Unfortunately, far too 
much of his labour was spent on great maps or views of 
Venice, Parenzo, Rhodes and other places passed on the 
way. These are certainly interesting, as they mark all 
the chief buildings and are very decoratively drawn. 
But in the text of the book there are just a few sketches 
from the life, Jewish moneylenders and groups of 
Saracens, Syrians (see Plate IX), Indians, etc., and 
these are so vivid and vigorous that we may well regret 
that the labour bestowed on the great maps left time for 
very few of them. They are interesting, moreover, not 
only as designs, but also for their cutting, as they intro¬ 
duce cross-hatching for the first time, and that very 
effectively, and are handled with equal firmness and 
freedom. At the end of the book is a jest, a full-page 
woodcut subscribed “ Hec sunt animalia veraciter 
depicta sicut vidimus in terra sancta,” among the animals 
thus certified as having been seen personally in the Holy 
Land being a unicorn and a creature (name unknown— 
non constat de nomine) with a great mane of hair and 
long tail, which might well serve for the missing link 
between a man and a gorilla. The frontispiece of the 
book, on the other hand, is a striking design of a woman 
(symbolizing the city of Mainz ?) standing on a pedestal 
surrounded with the arms of Breidenbach and the two 
friends who went with him, decoratively treated, while 
above her is a canopy of trelliswork amid which children 
are joyously climbing. With the Mainz Breidenbach we 
feel that we have passed away from the naive craftsman- 
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ship of the earliest illustrated books into a region of 
conscious art. 

Naturally craftsmanship was not extinguished by the 
arrival of a single artist. We find it at work again in 
the charming and little known cut to a Leijj/.ig edition of 
the Eclogues of Theodulus, printetl in 149b which the 
delight of recent discovery tempts me U) sliow here (see 
Plate X), and at Mainz itself in the simple cuts to the 
Hortus Sanitatis, printed by Meidenbach, also in 1491, 
though here again there is an advance, a.s instead of plant.s 
and animals drawn out of the illustrator's hcatl merely for 
decorative effect we find in many of the cuts fairly careful 
copies made from the life. 

In Conrad Botho’s CrouixA’cn dcr Sa:<svn, printed Ijy 
Schoefferthe following year, most <if the armorial dlustra- 
tions and pictures of the foundation of towns are merely 
decoratively treated, but in one cut in whiih a rather 
wild-looking Charlemagne with lean legs is sh«nvn scatcti 
in a chair of state surmounted by an caglr. an idol 
crushed under his feet, the designer has given free play 
to his imagination. 

The transition to different ideals of illustration thus lie- 
gun at Mainz was carried on at Nuremberg, where Mklmel 
Wolgemut illustrated two important works, the 
behalter in 1491 and the famous Nuremlxr^ i hrimkle 
in 1493, this latter with the help o( his stepstm. W ilhelm 
Pleydenwurff, and no doubt alsti of several inferior 
designers. The Schatzbe/ia/ier, tif which the text is 
ascribed to StephanuslTidelinus, a Nuremberg Ib atu iscan, 
is one of several examples of a Pki ambitious scheme of 
decoration perforce abandoned for lack either «if time or 
of money. In the first half there are ninety-lvvi» different 
full-page woodcuts, mostly illustrating St lajiturc history, 
but in' .some cases allegorical; in the second half the 
number is no more than two. The pictures executed 
before the scheme was thus cut down vary greatly in 
quality, from the fine design of Clirist kneeling fx-forc 
the throne of the bather and jKiinting to the emblems 
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of the 1‘assion. which prepares us fur the work which 
Diircr, who was then lieing traijual in \Yt>igcmut’s stiuliu, 
was soon to execute, tUnvn ttJ the aiiiusing init uninspiretl 
craftsmanship of the picture ot S«»!omon ami a selei ti<m 
of his wives bampieting. L'or tlie IJN't i 'Immintyitni of 
Hartman Schcdcl {dans liad l)een mucii imire earefuHy 
worketl out than kn‘ the aiul l)y stutlying 

economy a seemingly juofuse systeju of iliustration was 
maintained to the emi. I tu' indu%try of Mr, Syilney 
Cockerell has evolved for us liie exact figures as to the 
illustration of this ijtHtk. Real liberality is shown in 
the large. doul»lc~page topographical cuts <»f twenty-six 
different cities, for tmmy t»f which sketches nmst have 
been s{)ecially obtaineil, ami not one of these is used a 
secofui time : but twenty-lwti other large i uts <4 i sties ami 
countries were maiie to serve for ssxty-tune «hfierent 
subjects, ami vvlien we come to tigtsjes ttf enijK’rois, 
kings, ami popes we huil niiiety-six blinks used 59B 
times, or on an average hah a ilo/en times apiece, Mr. 
(.'oekereU's grand totals aie iHot^ pit tnres prmleil from 
645 iliffcrent blocks, so that the repetttnjns number no 
fewer than 1164, Both in the tlesigns and their exet tition 
there is great imspiabty, but no single pit ture t an com¬ 
pare with that of t.lu ist km-eling before the Lather itt the 
Sc/iatciH'/itiityt, and Itollj l»uoks. bne .1*. their best wtirk is, 
must be regartleil r.ilher as tlie t row ti of (»rrman inetbcva! 
crattsuKinship in bttok-budding tijan as belonging t*» the 
{Haiod of self-conscitius .nti .tit aim whit h is herahletl by 
the Main/, Hreniynhtih but really begins with Durer. 

W^ith this Nuremberg work we may |ierhaps el.iss 
tliat in tile one iiook prinletl at the tasteician monastery 
at Zinna, mar Magdeburg, the /kti/it Hum /iVvi/t##* A/ariiiy 
I at Herniann Nitsi htwvil/, the most riehly det t»- 

ratctl (»erman book of tiie tifteenth centtiry, exet uteil in 
htuiour of tlu* Em{K*ror Ltetierick .uul his stm .Maxi- 
miiian, who in the jsage here shown (Plate XI) are both 
rcprcscnteil. 

Primitive Dutt h ami f lemish hook-illustrations when 
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compared with German ones exhibit just the general 
likeness and specific differences which^ we might expect 
in the work of such near neighbt>urs. The I-ow Country 
wood-cutters are on the whole more decorative than tho 
Germans, they were more influenced l>y the work ()f the 
engravers on copper, and they were attracted by different 
types of the human figure, the faces ami bodies of the 
men and women they drew Ixiing often long and thin, 
and often also showing a slightly fiintastic touch rarely 
found in German work. Unfortunately, these lanv 
Country illustrated books are even rarer than the German 
ones, far fewer of them have found their way to luigland, 
and no attempt has been niatle to reproduce a really 
representative selection of them in facsimile, hi 1B84 Sir 
W. M. Conway, as the result of prolongcil studies on the 
Continent, wrote an excellent account of these illustrations 
and the makers of them under the title, /V/f' tl 'tHHkniiers 
of the Netherlands in the Fifteenth ('en/ury, which wa.s 
unhappily allowed to appear without any facsimiles to 
elucidate the text. Thus the study of these laiw Country 
illustrated books is still difficult. 

In the production of the early block-bixiks (see Chapter 
II) the Low Countries had playctl a principal part, anti 
we meet again with traces of them in later illustratccl 
books, cuts from the Bihlia Panfertim being used by 
Peter van Os at Zwolle in Ids Fpistehi emie fivan^elien 
of 5 January, 1487, and one from the Cantieum CantF 
corum in his edition of Maul>ernc's Rosetnm Fxenithrmn 
Sfiritualium in 1494. Two cut-up pit-ces frtini tlie bl<*ek~ 
book Speculum Hunianac Saluatkmis uerc used Ijy' 
Veldener in his Episteln ende Uvanj^elien ctjmpleted at 
Utrecht 19 April, 1481, ami all the old bhicks, each 
divided in two, in a new editi<»n of the Spetuium [irintetl 
at Kuilenburg 27 September, 1483. with twelve new 
cuts added to them. Sir W. M. Conway has alst» shown 
that a set of sixty-four cuts used in Boa van der IJouie 
or Legend of the Holy ('wss. issued bv Veldener at 
Kuilenburg earlier in 1483 (on 6 Marcfi), must have 
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been obtained by dividing in a similar manner the 
double cuts of a block-book now entirely lost. 

The first printer in the Low Countries who com¬ 
missioned a woodcut for a book printed with movable 
type was Johann of Paderborn (John of Westphalia) at 
Louvain, the cut being a curious little representation 
of his own head, shown in white on a black oval. This 
he used in his Instifutiones of Justinian of 21 Novem¬ 
ber, 1475, and a few other books, and a similar but even 
better likeness of his kinsman, Conrad, appeared the 
next year in the Formulae Epistularum of Maneken 
(i December, 1476). Although Johann of Paderborn 
thus led the way in the use of cuts, he only resorted to 
them subsequently for a few diagrams, and towards the 
end of his career for some half-dozen miscellaneous blocks 
for devotional books. 

The portrait of Johann of Paderborn being used only 
as a device, book-illustration begins, though on a very 
small scale, with Veldener’s edition of the Fasciculus 
Temporum (29 December, 1475), with its handful of 
poor little cuts modelled on those of the Cologne editions. 
Five years later Veldener reprinted the Fasciculus with a 
few new cuts, the originals of which have been found in 
the Liibeck Rudimentum Noviciorum. The only picture 
which seems to have been specially designed for him was 
a folio cut in his Passionael (Utrecht, 12 September, 
1480), where in delicate simple outline a variety of martyr¬ 
doms are shown as taking place in the hollows of a series 
of hills. Mention has already been made of his two 
Kuilenburg reprints of block-books. In the same place 
he issued Dutch and Latin Herbals with cuts copied 
from Schoefifer’s Mainz Herbarius, and this completes 
the story of his illustrated ventures. 

We come now to Gerard Leeu, who on 3 June, 1480, 
issued at Gouda the first completely illustrated book from 
a Dutch press, the Dialogus creaturarum moralisafus, a 
glorified version of the old bestiaries, full of wonderful 
stories of animals. This was illustrated with 121 
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specially designed cuts (mostly about four inches by 
two), and Leeu’s liberality was rewarded by the book 
passing through nine editions, six in Latin and three 
in Dutch, in eleven years. The first page is decorated with 
a picture of the Sun and Moon, a large capital, and an 
ornamental border of foliage, but the merit of the book 
lies in the simple skill with which the craftsman, working 
entirely in outline, has reproduced the humour of the text. 
To the same hand are attributed ten cuts for Leeu’s 
vernacular Gesta Rotnanorum (30 April, 1481), four for 
an undated Historia Septem Sapientum, and four others, 
of the Four Last Things, which, to our puzzlement, 
appear first in a French edition printed by Arend de 
Keysere at Audenarde, and then (23 August, 1482) in 
a Dutch one of Leeu’s. In the previous month he had 
brought out a Liden ende passie ons Heeren with thirty- 
two quarto cuts, part of a set of sixty-eight made for 
editions of the Devote Ghetiden or Dutch version of the 
Horae, the first of which (unless a Gouda one has 
perished) appeared after his removal to Antwerp. During 
the following nine years he made good use of his old blocks. 
For his Dutch Aesop of October, 1485, and Latin edition 
of September, i486, he used cuts copied from the original 
Ulm and Augsburg set. These he bought from Knob- 
loch tzer of Strassburg and sold to Koelhoff of Cologne. 
In 1487 he issued an illustrated Reynard the Fox, of which 
only a fragment survives, and the pleasant romance of 
Paris and Vienne, with twenty-five fairly successful cuts, 
with the help of which five editions were sold, the first in 
French, the next three in Dutch, and the last (23 June, 
1492) in English. According to Sir W. M. Conway 
these Paris and Vienne cuts were the work of a Haarlem 
craftsman, who from 1483 to i486 had worked for Jacob 
Bellaert, whose press was intimately connected with 
Leeu’s, type and cuts passing freely from one to the 
other. Bellaert had begun by using some of Leeu’s 
Passion cuts for a Liden ons Heeren, but seems soon to 
have discovered his Haarlem wood-cutter, with whose aid 
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he produced (15 February, 1484) Der Sonderen troest, The 
Sinners’ Trust, a Dutch version of that remarkable work 
the Belial or Consolatio peccatorum of Jacobus de 
Theramo, of which the Augsburg edition has already been 
mentioned. This begins with a full folio-page cut com¬ 
bining in one panorama the Fall of Angels and of Adam 
and Eve, the Flood, the Egyptians overtaken in the Red 
Sea, and the Baptism of Christ. Six of the other cuts 
fill half-pages and show the Harrowing of Hell (here 
reproduced, Plate XII), Devils in consultation, Satan 
kneeling before the Lord, the Last Judgment, Ascension 
and Descent of the Holy Spirit. The remaining half¬ 
page pictures are all composite, made up of different 
combinations of eight centre-pieces and seventeen side- 
pieces. The centre-pieces for the most part represent the 
different judges before whom the trials are heard, the 
side-pieces the messengers and parties to the suit. The 
combinations are occasionally a little clumsy, but far less 
so than in the Strassburg books printed by Griininger 
in which the same labour-saving device was adopted, and 
in excellence of design and delicacy of cutting this Dutch 
Belial ranks high among illustrated incunabula. 

Later in 1484 (25 October) Bellaert issued 2iBoeck des 
Golden Throens with four-column cuts, often repeated, of 
an Elder instructing a maiden ; in May, 1485, Le F6vre’s 
Jason, and a little earlier than this an undated edition of 
the same author’s Recueil des histoires de Troie, both in 
Dutch and both profusely illustrated; on Christmas Eve 
in the same year a Dutch De proprietatibus rerum, and 
in i486 versions of Pierre Michault’s Doctrinal, in which 
a dreamer is shown the schools of virtue and of vice, and 
of Guillaume de Deguilleville’s PeUrinage de la vie 
humaine, the medieval prototype of Bunyan’s Pilgrinis 
Progress. The De proprietatibus is the only one of these 
books of 1485-6 that I have seen, and its full-page cuts 
are notable both for their own sake and as having been 
widely copied, although they illustrate only eleven of the 
nineteen books. 
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No other Low Country printer showed anything like 
the enterprise of Leeu and Bellaert in commissioning 
long sets of original woodcuts from competent craftsmen, 
but several fine illustrated books were pnKluced by other 
firms. Beginning in 1484 Peter van Os printed numerous 
illustrated books at Zwolle, few of which attain excellence. 
Yet one of the earliest of them, the Sermons of S. Bernard, 
has a frontispiece of the Virgin and Child anti the Saint 
gazing at them which is unequalled by any otlser single 
cut in the Low Country book in its large pictorial effect. 
At Gouda, in 14^, Gottfried van Os issuetl the Chevalier 
Dilibiri of Olivier de la Marche, with sixteen large 
cuts, in which the author’s minute instructions for each 
picture are faithfully carried out with extraordinary 
freedom and spirit, though the ainbititms tlcsigns are 
more suitable to frescoes than to, lHx>k-iilustratit)ns. 
About the end of the century the Ixiok was reprintcii at 
Schiedam with the same cuts, from which facsimiles 
were made in 1898 by Dr. lappmann ami imldishcd by 
the Bibliographical Society. 

At I.ouvain in 1487 Egidius van tier Heerstraten 
issued the /M pnurhiHs mHlu'ribus ttf Htccaccio with 
copies of the cuts of the Ulm edition of great interest 
for the differences in handling revealed when the two 
are compared. A little later than this aa«»thcr Ltnivain 
printer, Ludovicus de Ravescot, |)ublishct} the ih' anno 
die ct feria Dominicae Passionis of Petrus tie Rivo, 
with a title-cut of the author kneeling Isefore titc Virgin 
and Child, and three large cuts tjf the Last .Sujsjmr, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection, somewhat in the tetnper of 
the illu.strations in the Cologne Bibles, Init with character¬ 
istic Low Country touches. Lastly, mention must l)e 
made of the clumsy outline cuts in the Bruges edition of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, issuetl in 14B4 by ( axton's p.trtncr 
Colard Mansion. Mansion certainly, ami |M>ssibly t axttm 
also, were among the early ex{H.‘rimeiUers with copfierplatc 
illustration, but the sU»ry of these will be ttild in 
Chapter XV. 
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EARLY ITALIAN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


AS a frontispiece to this chapter (Plate XIII) we give 
/ \ a page from the 1487 edition of t\iQ Devote medita- 
^ tione sopra la Passione del Nostro Signore, printed 
at Venice by “Jeronimo di Sancti e Cornelio suo Com- 
pagno,” the woodcuts in which, as already mentioned, are 
cut down from those in a block-book of some twenty or 
five-and-twenty years earlier, and must thus rank as the 
earliest Italian illustrations. The illustration of books 
printed in movable type began in Italy as early as 1468, 
Ulrich Han issuing that year at Rome an edition of 
Cardinal Turrecremata’s Meditationes, decorated with 
thirty-one rude cuts chiefly from the life of Christ. A 
few of these have a coarse vigour, but in the greater 
number any merit in the original designs (professedly taken 
from the frescoes with which the Cardinal had decorated 
the cloisters of the Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva) 
is lost in bad cutting. Notwithstanding this the work went 
through at least three editions (three new pictures being 
added to the second and one omitted), and served as a 
model for the metal-cuts of Neumeister’s editions at 
Mainz and elsewhere, and for the small neat woodcuts 
of one by Plannck. But though Han’s venture was thus 
successful beyond its deserts, it took Italy nearly twenty 
years to make up its mind to welcome printed illustrations. 
During this time nothing approaching a style of book- 
illustration emerges, though individual books of import¬ 
ance appeared at several towns. Thus at Verona the De re 
militari of Robertus Valturius (written not later than 1468) 
was printed in 1472 by a certain Joannes of that city, with 
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over eighty woodcuts of weapons and implements of war, 
including a galley which looks more picturesque than sea¬ 
worthy, chariots, and mangonels, all well drawn and well 
cut, but a little spoilt by paper and presswork much less 
good than was usual at this time. Eleven years later 
Latin and Italian editions with practically the same cuts 
were printed, also at Verona, by Boninus de Boninis. 
The only other early Veronese book with illustrations is 
an Italian version of one of the medieval collections of 
fables which sought shelter under the name of Aesop. 
This, which has some spirited cuts, was printed by 
Giovanni Alvise in 1479. 

At Naples, Sixtus Riessinger printed Boccaccio’s 
Libro di Florio et di Bianzefiore chiamato Filicolo in 
1478, and also (without date) an Italian version of Ovid’s 
Fberoides, both with numerous cuts, some of them by no 
means devoid of charm. In 1485 an illustrated Aesop 
was produced at the expense of a book-loving jurist, 
Francesco Tuppo, probably from the press of certain 
“ fidelissimi Germani.” The cuts in this, which are hard 
and heavy but of considerable merit (see Plate XIV), may 
possibly be due to a mixture of Italian and German in¬ 
fluences, but are more probably the work of a Spanish 
wood-cutter. A picture of an astronomer engaged on 
his calculations found in the Arte di Astrologia of 
Granollachs, probably also printed in 1485, may be from 
the same hand. In the Aesop each picture is placed in 
an architectural frame, in the upper sections of which 
there are representations sometimes of Hercules and a 
lion, sometimes of his wrestle with Antaeus, sometimes 
of a battle of mounted pygmies. The first page of text 
also has a fine decorative border, the design being in 
white on a black ground. 

At Florence an ornamental capital in a Psalter 
printed in 1489 is the earliest woodcut in any extant 
dated book. But engravings on copper had been em¬ 
ployed as early as 1477 for three pictures in Bettini’s 
Monte Santo di Dio, and in 1481 for nineteen in a.Dimna 
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Commedia; as to these something will be said in 
Chapter XV. 

Two books printed at Milan in 1479 contain illustra¬ 
tions, the Summula di Pacifica conscientia of Fra Pacifico 
di Novara, being ornamented with three engravings; two 
of the degrees of consanguinity and the third of a crown 
bearing the names of the virtues of the Madonna, while 
the Breuiarium totius juris canonici of Paolo Attavanti 
printed by Pachel and Scinzenzeler has a little woodcut, 
which purports to be a portrait of the author. 

In Venice book-illustration appears to have begun in 
the office not of a printer, but of an illuminator. Quite 
a number of books printed by various firms during the 
years 1470 to 1472 have a woodcut groundwork to their 
illuminated borders, and in the Spencer copy of the 
Italian Bible (Malermi’s translation), printed in 1471 
by Adam of Ammergau, the six miniatures of the 
Creation, with which the blanks left on leaves 11 and 
12 are filled, have in the same way rough woodcuts 
beneath their colouring.^ The workshop in which these deco¬ 
rated borders and miniatures were supplied seems to have 
closed or given up the practice in 1473, and until Erhard 
Ratdolt and his partners Loslein and Maler began publish¬ 
ing in 1476, no more woodcuts were produced at Venice. 
The work of the new firm was decorative rather than 
pictorial, consisting mainly of the fine borders and capital 
letters with which they ornamented their Calendars (1476, 
1477, and 1482), their Appian, Gesta Petri Mocenici of 
Coriolanus Cepio and De situ orbis of Dionysius Periegetes, 
all in 1477, Arte di ben morire of the following year, and 
Euclid of 1482. With the exception of the earlier 
Calendars, where the borders to the titlepage (the first 
so decorated) are of flower-vases, these consist of highly 
conventionalized foliage (jasmine? vine, oak, etc.) or 

^ In the masterly work of the Prince d’Essling on Les livres a figures V^nitiens, 
the discovery of this interesting fact is inadvertently ascribed to Mr. Guppy, the 
present librarian of the John Rylands Library, It was made by his predecessor, 
Mr. Gordon Duff, a note by whom on the subject was quoted in my Italian Book- 
Illustrations (p. 18), published in 1894. 
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strapwork, some of them unequalled in their own 
until William Morris combined the same skill witlx ^ 
much bolder and richer treatment of his material. IllU-^— 
tration properly so called begins with Georg Walct*- s 
edition (1479) of the Fasciculus Temj)orum, a chrorx<p— 
logical epitome by Werner Rolewinck of Cologne. 
has a quaint little view of the Piazza of San Marco 
other pictures, which Ratdolt, not at all handsomely, 
proceeded to copy the next year. In 1481 Ratcie>lt: 
adorned the Tractatus deActionibus of Baptista de Sancto 
Blasio with rather a graceful little figure of a woro-^n 
holding the stem of a tree. In 1482 he produced 
edition of the Poeticon Astronomicon of Hyginus witli 
some figures of the planets which, rude as they were, 
served as models for many subsequent editions. In tlie 
same year the Oratoriae artis epitomata of Jacobus 
Publicius was ornamented with some figures including" a. 
chessboard, cut in white on black, designed to assist the 
memory. 

In the later years of his stay at Venice, Ratdolt seems 
to have lost interest in book-decoration, but the popularity 
of woodcuts steadily increased throughout the ’eighties, 
and by the end of the decade was in full tide. In 14.84 
Bernardinus Benalius gave some rough illustrations to 
the Fioretti of Saint Francis; in i486 Pietro Cremonese 
bestowed a formal but quite interesting decorated title- 
page on the Doctrinale of Alexander Gallus, with tlie 
title inscribed in a cartouche, above which rise an urn 
and lamps. In the same year we have in the Sup^Te- 
mentum Chronicarum printed by Bernardinus Benalius s 
few cuts of some size “ translated ” into an Italian style 
from those on the same subject in Quentell’s Cologne 
Bible {c. 1480), also a little view of Venice copied in 
reverse from the Fasciculus Temporum. The Supple^m.^^- 
tum Chronicarum was re-issued several times (the authior 
Jacobus Philippus Bergomensis, bringing the statemenl 
of his age up to date in each edition which he revised), unc 
changes were constantly made in the cuts. In i486 a.lsc 
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came an edition of the Libro de la divina lege of Marco 
del Monte S. Maria, with cuts of Mount Sinai and its 
desert, notable as having been copied by a much more 
skilful wood-cutter at Florence eight years later; 1487 
produced the first of the Venetian illustrated ^esops, 
the cuts having borders of white scroll-work on a black 
ground and being influenced by the Naples edition of 
1485. With this must be mentioned a Fior di 'virtu, 
with a title cut of a Friar plucking blossoms from a tree, 
which was thought good enough to be copied at Milan, 
but was replaced at Venice three years later by a delight¬ 
ful picture of a walled garden. It was in 1487 ^^^so that 
there appeared the edition of the Devote Meditatione 
sopra la Passione, with cuts taken from the old block- 
book (see p. 123). In subsequent editions (of 1489, etc.) 
these were replaced by new woodcuts of varying merit. 
A later edition still (1500) has a fine picture of the Entry 
into Jerusalem which Prince d’Essling connects with the 
Hypnerotoinachia of 1499. In 1488 we come to the 
first illustrated edition of the Trionji of Petrarch, printed 
by Bernardino de Novara. This has six large cuts, 
showing respectively the triumphs of Love, of Chastity, 
Death, Fame, Time, and the Divinity. All are well 
designed, but spoilt by weak cutting. In the same year 
appeared two other illustrated books, a Sphaera Mundi, 
with a few cuts not in themselves of great importance, 
and the De Essent et Essenta of S. Thomas Aquinas, 
with a striking little picture of a child lighting a fire by 
means of a burning-glass. By studying these books in 
conjunction Prince d’Essling has shown that they were 
designed by one of their printers, Johann Santritter, and 
executed by the other, Hieronymus de Sanctis, and that 
to the latter may thus be attributed the illustrations (one 
at least of them of unusual beauty) in an Officium Beatae 
Virginis which issued from his press 26 April, 1494. 

The information on the last two pages is all epitomized 
from the Prince d’Essling’s great work Les livres ci figures 
Vdnifiens {\(yTi , etc.), and is quoted here in some detail 





as showing that from tlu* tmu- nt luli.inl Katuolt onwards 
book-illustrations are tbun.l wuii s.mu- iVetjucncy at 
Venice, a fact for which, until the 1 ‘rmte imblishetf the 
rcsults'of his unwearying researches, there w.is very little 

evidence available. » i • » » 

llie event of 1490 uas the |Hiiduati»*n by Liu anUinb 
Giunta of an editiun cd Niecidu Malenm's Itali.m version 
of the Bible, illustrateil with 4B4 cuts, many nf them charm¬ 
ing, measuring about three iiiclies liy twn. I he stucess of 
this set a fashimi, ami several imjHUtanl fulits buoks in 
doul>le columns similarly illustrated apjH-areil tluring the 
next few vears, a / V/c Ji Stim ii m 1491. Hon .icciu’s 

Decamenme, Masun io's VV.r//o/o. .onI a I iX^ ndario 
translated from the Latin of jatolum de X'tu.igine in 
1492. a riv.d Italian Ibble and an llah.m Livy m 1494, 
a Morxiintt' .JAigg/orc in 1404. ami an ll.tli.in i'ftrmr 
in 1497. while m tjuarti* we have a Mtrandt d>' k 
Madmtmi f's/ti df ia / Vrg/we .ind /ruNstmdi 

htdriaia (1492,5. (iufrnm> JA-hZ/o/o Ii4<ii4i, .uul several 
others. In some of tluse }i»M*ks lut • .ire louuil signed 
with I'', in others witli N, in others with i or t.i; m the 
Malermi Bible ami some other lM.oks ut- si.nu times find 
the signature b or .b Sm h a^naUues, ulm h at one 
time aruuseil keen eontroversv. are mav l*rheve«l to have 
luilongcd not to the designer, Inil to thr wakshop »i{ the 
wiKid-cutters by whom the blmk * wnr i ut In the ease 
of the Malermi Bible of 141/1 w.nkmrn ««! very varying 
skill were employetl, sonir ti| the ilhistr.itions id the 
Gospels being emptied of .dl <lclighi by the rmleness 
of their cutting, W here the de agner and the cutler arc 
both ,it their heU the result is nraily jM ifei t of its kind, 
ami it is curious t«j think that .«»me *»! these dainty little 
blocks were imitated lioin the huge, lieavy wimmIcuIs 
in the Gologne Bibles printrei by ‘ jiientrll sdmr ten years 
earlier. In the rival Bible uf 140J tli*' best eiil > are not 
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often charming and sometimes amusing, arc scklom as 
good as the best in the Bible. Most of these htx>ks 
have one or more larger cuts used at the beginning 
of the text or of sections of it. and these are always gtxtd. 

Two editions of DatUe's Ih'vimi < both {juI)- 

lished in 1491, one by Bernardinus Bcn.dius and Matheo 
Codeca in March, the other by Pietr»> Cremonese in No¬ 
vember, must be groujicd with the lM«>ks just mentitmetl, 
as they are also illustratetl with small cuts (though those 
in the November edition ate a g<H»d tieal larger than the 
usual column-cuts), aiul these are signeil in some cases 
with the letter .b. which apjHars in the Malcrtni Bible 
of 1490. Neither designer has triumphed over the 
monotonous effect piiHiuird by the continual reapjH'ar- 
ance of the figures i»f I )aute auil hi*^ gititU', anil the little 
cuts in the Mao h cdilii'n are far botn impressive. On 
the other hand it lias a g«»od fn intispii-ec. m whieh, after 
the medieval habit, the siuii'ssivc iiuitirtUs uf the first 
canto of the In/ertH^ are all i rnwded into the same 
picture. 

Bo{ndar as were the little vignettes, they were far 
from exhausting the energies of lire Wnelian dlustrators 
of this ileeade. At the oppusite |H»le from them are tlie 
four full-page pictures in the 1493 ami later eilitious of 
the iHiSCuah dv Mt'dititta of joannrs Kclham, These 
represent a physician leituring, a consultation, a dis¬ 
section, and a visit of a dot tor to an infectious patient, 
whom he views by tlte light of two ilainbeaux held by 
pages, while he smells his poniuct-box. riiis picture 
(in the foreground of which sits a < at. .ifterwartfs cut out 
to reduce tire si/e of the bloi k) is per haps tire finest of 
the four, but that of the I Jissc-ctioti has the interest of 
being printed in several colours, Erhard Ratdolt had 
made some e.'cpcrimerrts in t olour-printing in the astrom»- 
mical biKiks which lie printed at \‘eriicc, and at Augslnirg 
completed the crucifixion cut in some of his missals 
partly by printed lohHirs, partly l>y h.ord. In 1490 a 
Venetian printer, Johann iler/og. hail illustrated the 
9 I ii) 
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De Heredibus of Johannes Crispus de Montibus with 
a genealogical tree growing out of a recumbent human 
figure, and had printed this in brown, green, and red. 
But the dissection in the Fascicolo di Medicina was the 
most elaborate of the Venetian experiments in colour¬ 
printing and apparently also the last. 

With the illustrations to the Ketham may be men¬ 
tioned for its large pictorial effect, though it comes in a 
quarto, the fine cut of the author in the Doctrina della 
vita monastica of San Lorenzo Giustiniano, first 
patriarch of Venice. The figure of San Lorenzo as he 
walks with a book under his arm and a hand held up 
in benediction is imitated from that in a picture by 
Gentile Bellini, but he is here shown (Plate XV) preceded 
by a charming little crucifer, whose childish face enhances 
by contrast the austerer benignity of the saint. 

However good the large illustrations in Venetian 
books, the merits of them are rather those of single prints 
than of really appropriate bookwork. The little column- 
cuts, on the other hand, are almost playful in their 
minuteness, and even when most successful produce the 
effect of a delightful border or tailpiece without quite 
attaining to the full possibilities of book-illustration. 
The feverish production of these column-cuts began to 
slacken, though it did not cease, in 1493, and about that 
date a few charming full-page pictures are found at the 
beginning and end of various small quartos. From the 
treatment of the man’s hair and beard it is clear that the 
delightful frontispiece to the Fioretti della Biblia of 1493 
(Prince d’Essling, I, 161) was the work of the illustrator 
of the second Malermi Bible from which the small cuts 
in the text are taken. The three cuts to the Fioretti 
of S. Francis, completed ii June in the same year, 
that of the Chome I'angelo amaestra I'anima of Pietro 
Damiani, dated in the following November, of an undated 
Monte de la Oratione, and again of the De la confessione 
of S. Bernardino of Siena, all in the same style, form 
a group of singular beauty (see Prince d’Essling, I, 284 
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sqq.\ II, 191, 194, 195). Those of S. Catherine’s Dialogo 
de la divina providentia, 17 May, 1494 (D’Essling, II, 
199 sqql), were probably no less happily designed, but 
have lost more in their cutting, and with these must be 
grouped the picture of a Venetian school in the Regulae 
Syfontinae of Nicolaus Perottus, 29 March, 1492 
(D’Essling, II, 86), used also in the De Structura Com- 
positionis of Nicolaus Ferettus, printed three years later at 
Forli. The style is continued in the Specchio della fede 
of Robertus Caracciolus, ii April, 1495 (D’Essling, II, 
260), in the headpiece of the Cofrimentaria in libros 
Aristotelis of S. Thomas Aquinas, 28 Sept., 1496, 
and in the two admirable pictures of Terence lecturing 
to his commentators, and of a theatre as seen from the 
back of the stage, found in the Terentius cum tribus com- 
mentariis of July, 1497 (D’Essling, II, 295, and 277 sqql). 
Still in the same style, but carelessly designed and poorly 
cut, are the illustrations to the well-known Ovid of 
April, 1497 (D’Essling, III, 220 sqql), and this leads us 
on to the still more famous Hypnerotomachia PoUphili 
of Francesco Colonna, printed by Aldus for Leonardo 
Crassus, a jurisconsult, in December, 1499, and finally 
to the cut of Christ entering Jerusalem in the Devote 
Meditatione of the following April (D’Essling, I, 372), 
where the hand of the artist of the Hypnerotomachia 
is clearly visible, though he has surrounded his picture 
with a frame in the Florentine manner, which was then 
beginning to make its influence felt at Venice. 

The primacy usually given to the Hypnerotomachia 
among all these books is probably in part due to con¬ 
siderations which have little to do with its artistic merit. 
The story is a kind of archaeological romance which 
appealed greatly to the dilettante, for whose benefit 
Leonardo Crassus commissioned Aldus to print it, but 
which was far from exciting the popular interest which 
shows its appreciation for a book by thumbing it out 
of existence. The Hypnerotomachia is probably almost 
as common a book as the Ntire^nberg Chronicle or the 
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First I'olio ShakesiK’arc. and thiiN its merits have 
become known U» ail lovers of oKi It is Inii- 

pressive, moreover, from its si^e and the profusion of 
Its i68 illustrations of various si/es, while tlu- extra- 
ordinar>' variety of these am! the extellciue of their 
cutting are further jxnnts in its lavtmr. The initial 
letters of the successive chapters form the sentence 

fOUAM FHATHR I RAN'flSi I'S CoIVMS'A I'fHWl.WH, and 
this with the colo[>hon assigning the t«»mj»!etion of the 
btMik to May-Day, 1467, at rreviso. reveah. the author 
as Francesco Colonna, a IKuuiniiau, who had taught 
rhetoric at I’rcviso .uul Padua, and in uhen his 

lKX)k was jirinted, was still alice and an inm.ile of the 
convent of SS. (oov.inni ami Pai»!«> at \ cnice. The 
Folia whom he so greatly Invrd has hern ulentdieil with 
Lucretia Lelio, daughter of a jiuisiim asit at I revjso, 

I'he story of the m " Sit ife uf Love 

in a Dream,as its English tianslaO'i iaUr«l it, is greatly 
influenced by the Kenaiss.uue intrie .t in anlHpie archi¬ 
tecture and art which is cvulent in su many tif its 
illustrations, Polifdo's tlreams air lull, as the preface- 
writer says, of " molle cose anli«piane digwe di memoria, & 
tutto tjudlo lui dice hauere vist*» di pumto m puiicto 
& per jiroprii luxalHili cHo desiiiue nun elegante stilo, 
pyramidi, ohcliscc, mine maxime di eiliiuu, la differentia 
di columne, la sua mensur.i, g!t tapitdli, base, epistyli," 
etc. etc. But he is brtaiglit alsu tu the palate t»f Utieen 
Ldeutcrylitla, ami while there witnesses the triumphs 
or festivals of Europa. Ee»ia. Danae, Ban hus, Wrtum- 
mis, and Pomona, wlmh ptovule several attractive 
subjects (or tile iliustr.itm I he seimid |»arl «»f tlie IwKik 
is somewhat less purely antopianaii l.ucre/ia Lelio 
hatl entcretl a convent after being altatkrd by tlie plague 
which visited I reviso fit»m 1404 tu nFA ami so here 
also Ihilia is inatie tt» take refuge m the temple *4 Diana, 
whence, hovvever, slie is tiiivm «»n aii«»unl *4 the visits 
of Ihilifdo, with whom, by the aid »4 \ enus, she is 
ultimately united. 
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One other to be mentioned is that many of the 

full-page Venetian illustrations, both in (|uartus aiul 
folios, have tpiasi-architectural Ijortlers to them, the fcHit- 
piece being sometimes tilled with ehililren ritling griftins 
or other grotestjues, while school-books were often made 
more attractive to young readers by a l>«Haler in which a 
master is Hogging a boy tluly horsetl tor the {tur|»ose on 
the back of a schoolfellow. In two *»t the most graceful 
of Venetian bortlers, those tt» the //#•#*<»</<of 1494 (ami 
also in the 1497 caiititm «)f S. Jerome’s Epistles) and 
Johann MilHer's epitome of Ptolemy’s e/Zwi/^VA/ (of 
1496), the design is pkkcti out in white tin a black 
ground. 

A few b'lorentine w«HHliut illustrations have bj>rtlers 
of the kind just mentioned in whieli the desigjj st.m«ls 
out in white on a bkick ground. Jit «»nc of the^e boolers 
there are rather ugly i amleiabra at the sides, at the top 
two lovers facing eat h t»ther in a i iia le supportetl by 
Cupids, at the fottt a shiehf supj»H'tt:il by boys staiuling 
on the hacks <»f coui liant stags. Another has mermen 
at the top, a shieiti within a wreath sup|!iH'tetl liy eagles 
at the foot, and thiral ornaments asul armour at tlte sities, 
In a tliird on cither sitle tif the shiehl in the ft«»tpiece 
boys arc tiltifjg at each other nmimtetl t»n boars. In .1 
fourtii arc slunvii saints ami stune of the emblems tif the 
ikission, supptHtetl by angels, Hut as a rule, while 
nearly all blurentine wtMuictits tmve bsirtlers these are 
only from an eighth to three-sjxteenths of an ineh in 
dej>th, and the jKittern tm tliem is a leaf tir Ihnver or 
some convfcntitm.d di;sign of t!ie simplest pi»ssible kind. 
A very few cuts have tnily a rule round tliem. fUJe of the 
largest a triple rule. A rude eut of the Crucifixion is 
found in P'rancestui lii Dmo's edition of Cavaka’s 

Specc/iio di Cnuf surnnimted by a rt>|>e-work btuiler 
twofifths of a!i inch deep, and libs bt»fili;r. p.irlly l»roken 
away, also surr<mntls a really Iieautiful Piet.t (Cluist 
standing in a tomb. His < orss behiml Him, His hamis 
upheld by angels) m .Miseommi's 149a edititm of 



Sav onarola’s Trattato dcil ( mNia. \\ hrn 
publisher useii I)ino*s Crucifixit)ii eut. aUn ii 
Savonarola’s Tnntato dell' .'/wo/v* di (te.su, 
without either border or rule rtniiid it, the on 
of a I'loreutine cut st> treated iti the tilleen! 
l>r. 1‘aul Kristeller, vvht»se richly illusu.ileil : 
on liarh' /doreulhie irtmdeuis (Rcji^ait Paul, i 
standartl work on the subject, sUs^yestH \ 
plausibility that these two cutn, ti{ the t j u* 
the iheta, were originally maiie tor earlier book 
and belong to an tilder scIuh*! of wiHjd-i uttiug, 
to that which jmitiuced the few extant Moreii 
piii.i 

The earliest work t»f the new m IuhiI of tUi 
the luagnitkent cut of the \"irgin in a luamlo 
ing to S. Jactipone da 1 odi as he kneels m pr.i 
surrtjundetl by the triple rule already me 
prehxetl to an edition of Jacopone’s l.aude 
I'ranccsco liuonacorsi ami ilaletl 2H Septen 
A{>j)arcnlly tlie earliest dateil cut with a lypt 
tine Ijorder is that tti the LnHtire of (itanolhu 
by Lor, Mtugiani ami (liovanni »la Magon/.i 
Irer, 1491. It measures more than 6 iiuhes 
is copied, and transfigured in the |>HH rss, lr*»ii 
cut in a Naples edition of 14^5 Two tmuitf 
same firm issued the .sVj///n/////V of S Augu 4 i 
extraordinarily fine title-cut «»f llie saint Ithe s. 
did duty in 1493 for S. Antonimh writing at 
his cell. This has a bonier. t»ut vvitti a uli 
insteail (»f a black. On i January, i4«|l-2. sti 
same firm, vve have surely the prettiest Aritli 
printeil, tliat of L'ilifijio t’alaruiri, witli deity 
jtitlures and bonier pieces, cut in simple 
the Vetietian rather than the Moientiiic ma 
20 March, Morgiani ami his partner pn»«hr 
etiition of Bettini’s Mtmle Sattln dt littt uall 
cup|jcrplates <if 1481 (see ( hapter X\*; .kdfulh 
into duly bordered wooti< uts, the fii .l two fill 
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page, the thirtl somewhat shorter. A Mam/evi/Ie with a 
single cut followed in June, and in December the Trattati 
of Ugo Pantiera, also with a single cut, perhaps Ijy the 
designer of the Calamlri, since it employs the same trick 
of representing a master on a much larger scale than a 
discijde as is found in the picture of Pythagoras in the 
earlier l>ouk.‘ One of the earliest (and also most delight¬ 
ful) of the title-cuts of another prolifk publisher, the 
picture of a lecturer aiul his puj>ils in Antonio Misco- 
mini’s 1492 edition of Landini's i'oyniulario,^ measures 
about 6 inches by 4. Put after this the period of experi¬ 
ment was at an end. and with very few exceptions the 
wcKKlcuts in P'lorentinc botiks for the rest of the century 
all measure either a little over or a little uruler 3 inches 
by 4, aiul arc all surrouiukal by a nartunv border with 
some simple design in white upon a black ground. 

Some pains have been taken to make clear both the 
experiments as to style, si/.e, and iKU'clers in the Idoren- 
tine l>ook-illustrations <»f i4<jo-2, and the extern.d uni¬ 
formity in si/.e ami bortiers in the great bulk of the 
work of the next few years, Ijceause in the first number 
of the Ma^azin*' ami subsetjuently in his fine 

lKw>k on Idorentinc Ihawings, Mr. Bernhartl Berenson 
put forwartl with consitlerable confidence the theory that 
nine-tentlis of the P'lorentine bot»k-illustrations of this 
period were matle from tlesigim supplied by a single 
artist whom he itlentities with a certain Hartoloimneo di 
Giovanni. This Bartolommeo contractetl in July, 1488, 
with the Prior of the Innocents to paint Indore the end of 
October seven prctlelle (ImuHcnti Museum, Nos. 63-70) 
for an altarfiiece of the Atloratioii tif the Magi, the com¬ 
mission hir which had been given to Domenico (ihir- 
landajic Mr. Berenson believes tluit in aiklition to these 
prcdclle (the only WfU'ks with which Bartolommeo is 
connected by any evidence other than that of style) he 

^ lltc MHite Itirk Hi mrd iti itir of ifriBted 

HI tiy Allllrril,^ llrlU'liflm hi 

Aho i«rtl III mi iiiitliUril rtiiuoti cif ilir /'/*irrf iWiaram. 








painted the Massacre of the Intnvents, as an cpistnle in 
tihirlandajo’s altarpiece at the Inmiccnti. that he must 
have l)een one of the more famous painter’s apprentices 
in the years 1481-5, and subsequently hel{HHl him with 
altarjHeces at laicca and at the Accatlemia at I‘h»reiue, 
ami painted a fresa> for the church t»f S. l*rediafu» at 
Lucca and numerous fronts to llie cassonl or ornamental 
chests, which were at this jjeriod the most decorative 
articles of I«lorentine furniture. As a minor painter 
Bartoltnnmeo tli (fiovanni* is proiuHi!HXHi by Mr. Hercn- 
son to have been ‘‘incapable at jiroducing t»n the scale of 
life a figure that can siqjfMirt iiisjiection ": in preilelle and 
cassone-fronts he is " feeble, if vivacious, and scarcely 
tUfue than pleasant,” yet with m> aulhriilualed work to 
build on except the prcdelle in the Inn<«entt, Mr 
Berenson dt»es not hesitate tr* assert that ■' m Moreiice 
between 1490 and i5tKr few a}»paiently, d any. illnstrated 
litHiks were publislietl witlunit wooiicuts tor which Aluimo 
di Domenico'furnislied the designs, ami oij the 4 i» Uiqh 
of this assum|>tion bestows on bun the pt,»isr. amjily 
deserved by the biorenline si IumiI as a whole, that he was 
"a book-iibistrator, ch.uiiung as few m vi .ion and 
interpretation, with scarcely a rival lor daintnies, and 
refinement arrangement, sp.n tn;,: di .inbuiton of 

bl.ick and white.” Mr. Berenson s tins»nr » oblige him 
to credit Bartolommeo with hac ing »o|.jrd at lea .t from 
{•ilipfH) Lippi, Botticelli, and Iheio ili i »>siino. a. nri) 
as from (fhirianiiajo. and push the b«cme .n corded 
to " connoisseurship ” to its extretne hunt A . I have 
alreatly at kinnvlcdged elsewhere.* if aitv »»!»• ni in is to !«■ 
creihteti with the wlmle, or rirafly the whole of the 
Idtirentiiie bo«»k-illustrations of tin, deta le, a mmor 
artist useti ttj painting predeile and »a . ,»»nr lionls w.mld 
lie the right Kiml tif man for the ta.k, btii on the very 

^ Mf. l*.j *A''I 4 > v *’ .ui-rt00 -U; i * 
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scanty evidence at present available I am {)ers()nally more 
inclined to attribute such unity as can be traced in these 
Florentine cuts to their having all come from one large 
wood-cutter’s shop, without attempting to trace them back 
to a single designer. 

In the year 1492, when the form of the Florentine 
woodcuts had become fairly fixed, Savonarola was called 
to the death-bed of Loren/o the Magnificent, only to 
refuse him absolution. His A more <//and Trattato 
delt Umiltii were printeti in June of that year by Misco- 
mini, each decorated with a single cut. During the si.x 
years ending with his execution in May, 1498. some 
twenty-three different tracts from his pen, illustrated 
with one or more woodcuts, were printed at Florence, 
most of them in several different etlitions. In the I)e 
Simpluitate Christianae vitae (1496) a friar is shown 
writing in his cell; in other cuts we see a friar preach¬ 
ing, or visiting the ctmvent of the Murate" or Recluses 
of Ilorencc, or talking with seven F'hjrentines under a 
tree, but in no case has any attemjit been made at por¬ 
traiture. This is true also of the Compendia di /\n>e!a- 
tionc (1495), which there arc some charming cuts 
showing Savonarola escorted by four holy women repre¬ 
senting .Simplicity, Prayer, Ibitience, and F'aith, on an 
embassy to the Blessetf Virgin. In the first of these 
they meet tlie tlevil attiretl as a hermit; in the second 
they arrive at the gate of the celestial city of which the 
wall is crowdetl with saints and angels ; in the third they 
are ushered forth by S. Peter. A tract by Domenico 
Henivieni in defence of .Savonanila, besides a cut of the 
usual si?:e rejiresenting Henivieni arguing with his oppo¬ 
nents, has a full-page one of the river of blocnl (lowing 
from Lhrist’s wounds and sinners cleansing them.selves 
in it and marking their foreheads with the sign of the 
cross. One of the finest cuts in the Savonarola series 
represents a citi/.en of llorence in prayer beftire a crucifix. 
Pmt almost all of them are good. 

iiesides the Savonarola tracts the mi.scellaneous rcli- 
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treatises illustratetl with tnu* nr tiunr ^uuuK uts me 
very numerous. In some aises tml^ide nunlefs wetv NtiH 
stHii4;ht. One of the most imjHirtatU nf these iHhtks 
SMthi/itmf .vo/w /a Passtimt' attrilnitetl tn S. Bon.ivc-n- 
tura, of which two untl.ttcii eiiiti**ns WtCic issue.!, une 
with ci|.^ht cuts, the other with tuelve. ifiier nf tin- .ui<li. 
tional cuts in the secoml etiition the Entiy mtn h-ru- 
Salem, Christ before Pilate, auil Proeessum to t .ilvarv 
(see Plate X\*I)—beini( exteptinnallv sine The earlier 
iiesij4;tier prtibably hatl the Venetian eilttmn ut 
before him. but usetl it quite freely I un *4 the tliue 
cuts in the 1494 P'lorentine eiiilinn t»f the /.#M» ,4*/// 
(ommamitinuHii <// Pio of Main* tlel Monte S Maria 
are imjiroveil copies of tht»se in the \ enrti.in etluiuu of 
i486, rhe thin! cut, whuh apjHMfs also m the same 
author’s labiiia della Salute (alsu of t.pj»4i, lepirscutiu^ 
the Monte della Pieth, is co{»ieii on a reiluir«l m ,ile imui 
a liU’i^e cojijjcr cngravini,* ,illi iluitetl t** Ha» i t«» lialdsiu, 
of whicii an example is in the Ihinl Kt^uii *»f liu* Hnli .h 
Museum. Of the thirty-four cuts in C.udinal i apraiiua's 
Arte del beumorire, eleven are nnilatril from the well- 
known series in the Cierman blmk-lwM'ks 

Vux i\\c Ra(>pre$eniazumi miiat le-play • in honour 
of various saints tiriginality was more im|»€'f alive, ami 
numerous cuts were designeil. ordy a tew of whuh have 
come ilown to us in editions of the tifteentli t enlury, most 
licing known as they survive in reprints of the •.etumi 
half of the sixteenth, f >ur example (Plate X V 11 ) is from an 
undated e«lition of l.a P'esta at Satt idavattut. in whuh, 
as on many other titlepages, an angel is shown above 
the title-cut as the smaker of the Ptsdogue Purely 
Secular literature in the shape of Xatrile wa% lu* diusht 
plentiful, tlespite the inllueme «*f Savonarola, but mo«.t 
of it has {Kuished, thurnlH-d to pirtcv by to»» rag<r 
readers. A volume nf AA:r//e at tin- I'mvri atv PJa 
Erlangen, is illustrated with delighllul « ut .. and others 
survive here and there in different hbiane . ru more 
pretentious rpiartos Angelo I’obtiano /.«l (ttty'llf'tt tfS 
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Giuliano di Medici (first edition undated, second 1513) is 
very finely illustrated, and Petrarch’s Trionfi (1499) has 
good versions of the usual six subjects. 

Many of the best of the quartos and all the illustrated 
folios were financed by a publisher, Ser Piero Pacini of 
Pescia, who was succeeded early in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury by his son Bernardo. Pacini in 1495 began his 
career with a very ambitious venture, a folio edition of 
the Epistole et Evangelii et Lectioni as they were read in 
the Mass throughout the year. This has a decorative 
frontispiece, in the centre of which stand SS. Peter and 
Paul, while small cuts of the four evangelists are placed 
in the corners. The text is illustrated with 144 different 
woodcuts, besides numerous fancy portraits of evan¬ 
gelists, prophets, etc. A few of the cuts are taken from 
the Meditationes of S. Bonaventura, and one or two, 
perhaps, from other books already published; but the 
enormous majority are new, and from the consistency of 
the portrait-types of Christ, S. Peter, S. John, etc., 
appear all to have been designed by the same man. Some 
are less successful than others, but the average is excep¬ 
tionally high, and the best cuts are full of movement and 
life. An Aesop followed in 1496, Pulci’s Morgante Mag- 
giore in 1500, and the Quatriregio, a dull poem in imita¬ 
tion of Dante by Bishop Frezzi, in 1508. It has been 
conjectured, however, that an earlier edition of the 
Quatriregio may have been printed in the fifteenth 
century with the same illustrations, and there is consider¬ 
able reason to doubt whether any fresh cuts in the old 
style were made at Florence after the temporary cessation 
of publishing brought about by the political troubles of 
1501. On the other hand, the old cuts went on being 
used, sometimes in the originals, sometimes in copies, 
throughout the greater part of the sixteenth century, and 
it is only in these reprints that many of them are known 
to survive. 

At no other Italian town was there any outburst of 
book-illustration at all comparable to those at Venice and 
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!*!i>rouct‘ in the hi*'! ik*e.uic ‘‘f the hftcenth century. At 
l•■urr*uu, after ,i fine rut t>f S tintr^c .md a much ruder 
one of S. Maurrlius m a /y^-naa iif the latter saint 
punted in im illustralton apjH'areii until 1493, when 

the i 'tmipiiitiio of Alfrat^.mu^ uas ail«iiiu‘il with a picture 
of the astronomer instrmtifi^ a duuinultve hennit. After 
this, in 14^)?’ wv have a fine lUt of the X'irgin ajul Child 
in the Ih' (jp*/t»/i*5sr‘/#/^«w fih*rsi»us, aiul in f49y 

two important folio ImkAs, both fit»m the press of Lorenzo 
Hossi, the Ih' o| |act>lnts I’hilippus 

Her^onumsis {29 April) and the !‘pistles of S Jerome 
{12 tKtolier), rhe former of these is distinctly native 
work, with the exrejiliou >»! .in ar» hilei tural border, 
dec»»ratctl chiefly with /w//,* and eisflin ., etc , which is 
thortuii^hly Venetian in 4 v!e, and v.,is nsni .lyam in the 
S, jertjmc, I herc arc two larye illu .ti.it!«>ii *, one show- 
ill}; the author presentin; In . Li..k to the ijueen of 
Hufij^ary and liohemi.i, the .ahrr tomtaiiun}* eiijht scenes 
from the life of the lde ..ed X iiioii l iiiv .i\ iiits in 
the text arc made to serve a . portiait. of 1^2 different 
women, and uiuler the sit.mi of an li irjw iition in- 
tlividuality {jciforcc disapi>eai * Hut at the emi of the 
bcHik are seven ruts of U.ds.ui ladie. of the fifteenth 
century: liona of Lombardy, Itj.oua Maria of Milan, 
Catherine C«Hinli:ss of lirim. and Inn da, Leonora 
Duchess of L’errara, litanta Mnandula, t.eiubria Sfurza, 
and Damisella Irivul/ia, and the e, some of them fair, 
some rather forbidtlins;, appear all to br ip-miine jwirlraits. 
The cuttiii}; is mostly lather stnf and in avv |Damisella 
IriV'ULia is exieplfonallv tenderiv trealnij, .uul much 
use is made of blaik yjounds 

In contrast to tho.e m ilu- Ih‘ . mulifttlui, the 

cuts in the Iif>tsiHittt‘ iU S friojor 4ir d.istimtlv k'enetian 
in style. As one of the two .mlutniura! bonh-rs is dated 
*493. i* i'' jstssifile that till!' In-Mlk 41 fust intended 

l«> be issued at Vvnnv, but %%.vt tran .irrird to Lerrara 

^ TllCfr Wrfr of r ifiis 4 .'SI f 4 'f Kit h II 

I© Imtc tllllf tllr ml f4 H Ma ??rL'4t 
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when Venetian interest in small column-cuts was found 
to be on the wane. It possesses in all over i6o of 
these, those illustrating conventual life in the second part 
of the book being much the most interesting. 

At Milan the Theorica Musicae of Franchino Gafori, 
printed in 1492 by Philippus Mantegatius, has a title-cut 
of a man playing the organ, and four coarsely cut pictures, 
together occupying a page, showing primitive musical 
experiments. Four years later the same authoPs Practica 
Musicae was issued by another printer, Guillaume Le 
Signerre, with a title-cut illustrating the different measures 
and the Muses and signs of the Zodiac to which they 
belong, and with two fine woodcut borders surrounding 
the opening pages of Books I and III, and II and IV. 
In 1498 Le Signerre produced two much more profusely 
illustrated books, the Specchio dell' A nima of Ludovicus 
Besalii and an Aesop, some of the cuts of the former 
being used again in 1499 in the Tesoro Spirituale of 
Johannes Petrus de Ferrariis. After this he migrated to 
Saluzzo, and in 1503 produced there a fine edition of the 
De Veritate Contritionis of Vivaldus, with a frontis¬ 
piece of S. Jerome in the desert. At Modena in 1490 
Dominions '^ococio\2,'^Tm.\.td.2.LegendaSanctorum Trium 
Regum, with a rather pleasing cut of their Adoration of 
the Holy Child; and two years later, at the same place, 
the Prognosticatio of Johann Lichtenberger, printed by 
Pierre Maufer, was illustrated with three full-page quarto 
cuts and forty-two half-page ones, careful directions for 
each picture being supplied in the text, but the cuts 
being modelled on those in the German editions at Ulm 
and Mainz. At Aquila in 1493 an Aesop was produced, 
copied from the Naples edition of 1485. At Pavia in 
1505 the Sanctuarium of Jacobus Gualla was illustrated 
with seventy woodcuts and some excellent initials. At 
Saluzzo in 1508 another work by Vivaldus, printed by 
Jacobus de Circis and Sixtus de Somachis, was decorated 
with three large woodcuts of very exceptional merit: a 
portrait of the Marquis Ludovico II (almost too striking 
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for a book-illustration), a picture of S. Thomas Aquinas 
in his cell, and another of S. Louis of France. The 
treatise of Paulus de Middelburgo on the date of Easter, 
printed by Petruzzi at Fossombrone in 1513, contains 
some very fine borders, and the Decachordum Chris- 
tianum of Marcus Vigerius, printed at Fano in 1507 by 
Hieronymus Soncinus, has ten cuts by Florio Vavassore, 
surrounded with good arabesque borders. To multiply 
isolated examples such as these would turn our text into 
a catalogue. Here and there special care was taken over 
the decoration of a book, and worthy results produced. 
But throughout Italy the best period of illustration had 
come to an end when the sixteenth century was only a 
few years old. 
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CHAPTER IX 

•* 

^ARLY FRENCH AND SPANISH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

A LTHOUGH interrupted by the death of its veteran 
/ \ author, Claudin’s magnificent Histoire de I'inipri- 
^ merie en France, in the three volumes which he 
lived to complete, made it for the first time possible for 
students to trace the early history of book-illustration at 
Paris and Lyon, the two great centres of printing in 
Prance. No illustrated books were printed at the Sor- 
bonne, nor by its German printers when they set up in 
the rue S. Jacques, nor by their rivals there, Keysere and 
Stoll, and the French printers at the sign of the Soufiiet 
vert. In January, 1476-7, in the first French book 
printed at Paris, the Chroniques de France or de S. Denis, 
Pasquier Bonhomme so far recognized the possibility of 
illustration as to leave a space for a miniature on the first 
page of text,^ but he used no woodcuts himself, and his 
son Jean suffered himself to be anticipated in introducing 
them by Jean Du Prd. Although he worked on rather 
narrow lines, Du Prd was the finest of the early Parisian 
printers, and possessed far better taste than the prolific 
publisher, Antoine Vdrard, of whom so much more has 
been written. His first book, a Paris Missal issued in 
partnership with Didier Huym, 22 September, 1481, has 
a large picture of the Pdre Eternel and the Crucifixion. 
Although this is fairly well cut, it is baldly handled, and 
was far surpassed two months later (28 November) in a 
similar missal for the diocese of Verdun, by a really fine 
metal-cut of a priest and other worshippers at prayer at 
an altar. From the priest’s uplifted hands a little figure 

^ Similar spaces were left in the typographically anonymous French version of 
Valerius Maximus, printed about the same date. 
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of a man is rising up to a vision of the P^re Eternel, 
seen with His angels against the background of a sky 
full of stars. The little figure is the priest’s soul, and 
the cut (often confused with pictures of the Mass of 
S. Gregory, in which the Host is seen as a figure of 
Christ) illustrates the opening words of the introit: “Ad 
te levavi animam meam.” In the same Missal are a 
number of smaller cuts which look as if they had been 
prepared for a Horae, and may indeed have been used for 
one now entirely lost. The “ Ad te levavi” cut reappears 
in many of the later Missals of Du Pr6, and sub¬ 
sequently of Wolfgang Hopyl. Du Prd’s first secular 
book to be illustrated was an edition of Boccaccio’s De 
la ruine des nobles hommes, completed 26 February, 
1483-4, and of peculiar interest to English bookmen 
because the woodcuts were acquired by Richard Pynson, 
and used in his edition of Lydgate’s Falles of Princes^ 
an English verse-rendering of the same work. They are 
well designed and clearly cut, if rather hard, and till 
their French origin was discovered were justly praised 
as “some of the very best” English woodcuts of the 
fifteenth century. Only a few weeks later Jean Bon- 
homme (12 May, 1484) issued Maistre Jacques Millet’s 
LHistoire de la destruction de Troye la Grants illustrated 
with a number of cuts rather neater and firmer, but of 
much the same kind, and possibly from the same work¬ 
shop. They passed almost at once into the possession 
of Vdrard, and cuts from the series illustrating battles, 
landings, councils, audiences, and other romantic common¬ 
places are found in his Vdgbce of 1488 and Les Commen- 
taires lules Cdsar of about the same date (see Macfar- 
lane’s Antoine Vdrard, cuts vi-ix). A new edition of 
Millet’s book was printed by Jean Driard for Vdrard 
8 May, 1498. Two of the best of the cuts are those of 
the lamentation over the dead body of Hector and the 
sacrifice of Polyxena on the tomb of Achilles. The 
only other illustrated book published by Jean Bon- 
homme was his edition of the Livre des ruraulx frouffitz 
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DANSE MACABRE {5^). DEATH AND THE ARCHBISHOP. (REDUCED) 
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early french illustrations 

in labcur dcs champs, a French version of Crescentius. 
A^ith a frontispiece of the translator presenting’ his bmik 
■o Charles VII (15 October, i486). Me;uiwhile. a new 
publisher of illustrated bcx)ks had arisen, C»uyot Marchant, 
who in September, 1485, issued a Ihmse vvhich 

went through several editions. Its grim fantastic pictures 
'executed with unusual skill and tlelicacy, see Hate XVI 11 } 
Df Death as a grinning skeleton daiining Ins prey from 
^very class of society seem to have Ijectune tiuickly 
popular, and additional cuts were matle for later etliti«>ns, 
including one in Latin (15 Octi>ber. 1490). in whicli the 
Dance is called Chorea ab eximio mtu abro verstbiis ale- 
manic is edita. A Danse macabre des femmes ft»lhnved 
[2 May, 1491), but the figures in this arc nn»stly less 
good, as are tho.se of a third part (the Dcb.itc Iictwccn 
Soul arul Body, and other pieces), despite tiic vivacity 
with which they represent the torturcN <»f the damneil 
Akin to tlic Danse Macabre is the ( 'omposl el Kalendrier 
des Deriiees (also of 1491), a medley of weather-lore, 
rules for health, and moral ami religious instrmtion, 
lilicrally illustrated with cuts of shefthenls, of Mtjses, 
Christ and the Apostles, and t)f the ttiitures of the 
damned. This in its turn was followetl, in i4t)6. by a 
similar Iiook for the Shepherdesses, tif width a nev 
:;dition appeared in 1499, with adtletl pastoral cuts, some 
:)f which have unusual charm. Besitles ( diyot Marchant, 
Pierre Levet began book-illustration in 14H5, but most of 
his work was done for Verard. His earliest venture, an 
Exposition de la salutation angMitfue, has .1 cut t»f the 
Annunciation, the shading in whit h suggests that he may 
have imported a cutter from Lyon. 

In i486 Jean Du Pre was very busy. At Paris he 
completed in June a Die des anciens Saints fibres, with .1 
large cut of S. Jerome writing in a stall ami tlic htdy 
Withers passing befttre him, also numerous very neat 
column-cuts and capital letters. Meanwhile, at Abbe¬ 
ville Du Ihf: was helping Pierre t'idrarti to proiiuce tnic 
of the finest French btKiks of the fifteenth century, the 
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magnificent edition of S. Augustine’s Citi de Dieu. Early 
in i486 Gdrard had already printed there an edition of La 
somme rurale, but this had only a single woodcut, and 
it was probably mainly in connection with the illustrations 
that he now enlisted the help of Du Prd. In the first 
volume of the CiU de Dieu (finished 24 November, 14^) 
there are eleven woodcuts, in the second (finished 12 April, 
1486-7) twelve, i.e. a woodcut at the beginning of each of 
the twenty-two books and a frontispiece of S. Augustine 
writing, and the translator, Raoul cle Preules, presenting 
his book to the King of France. The subjects anti general 
design of the cuts correspond with greater or less close¬ 
ness to those in Royal MS. 14 D. I at the British Museum 
(Books I-XI only), so that the same original was {>rob- 
ably followed by both. One of the most effective pictures 
is that to Book XIV, which shows a man scatctl in a 
tree, offered a crown by an angel anti a money-chest by 
a devil, while Death is sawing the tree asuntler, aiul twt^ 
dragons wait at its foot. Another sliows S. Augustine 
writing, while five devils play with his books, and an 
angel protects his mitre. The cutting throughout is ex¬ 
cellent, and the pictures, though sometimes fantastic, are 
very effectively drawn. There can be little doubt that 
they were the work of Paris craftsmen. As ft»r Pierre 
Gdrard, in 1487 he printed by himself, still at Abbeville, 
an edition of Le Trio 7 nphe des Neuf Preux\ with rather 
childishly conventional cuts of the legcntlary heroes, but 
for Bertrand Du Guesclin a portrait which at least faith¬ 
fully reproduces his bullet head. We find Du Pre¬ 
forming a similar alliance two years later with jean l-e 
Bourgeois of Rouen, for whom he completed at Parts the 
second volume of a Roftian des Chimdiers de la Table 
ronde, 16 September, 1488, while Le Bourgeois was still 
struggling at Rouen with Vol. I, which ultimately gt»t 
finished 24 November. This has .some large cuts of the 
Feast at the Round Table, etc. In 1489 Du Prt; prtHlueed 
a Legende dorde, a companion volume t<i his l ie des 
Saintz Pdres of i486. But by this time he was already 
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producing Horae, wliich will be spoken of later on, and 
Horae and Missals were his main tjccupations for the rest 
of his career, though he f>rtHhu;ed a fine eilition of the 
allegorical romance Ac L'/itn'alit'r /)t' 7 iM'W by Olivier de 
la Marche. Bonnor’s Arbre ties Batai/fes (in which he 
used some of the same cuts). 1493, /-f.v vig/Urs du roi 
ChaAes / Y/and siune other secular books. 

The great I*aris publisher Antoine VT'iard started on 
his bu.sy career in 1485, and the history t)f book-illustra¬ 
tion at Paris is soon im'mensely com[>Iicatcd by his doings. 
Many of the nrinters at Paris printed for him; illustra¬ 
tions originally made for other men gravitated into his 
possession anti were used occasionally for new editions of 
the book for wiiich they luui been made, mudi more often 
as stock cuts in books with which they had nothing to do ; 
while if another firm brought out a successful picture- 
book, Verard imitated the i uts in it with unscrupulous 
and unblushing cUiseness. llie monograph Jif my late 
friend and colleague John Macf.irlane ‘ describes some 
280 liooks puldishetl by Verartl between 14B5 aiul 1512, 
and like most bibliographical work done at first hantl by 
personal examination tjf the books themselves gets at the 
root of the matter, although tiie absence of information as 
toVerard’s predecessors and contenijMiraries, such as has 
since been stgiplied by M. Claiulin, preventeil the author 
from pressing home some of his points, 'bhus in his 
estimate that sets of blocks hati been ''ex[>ressly cut to 
adorn some thirty editions,’’ Macfarbine did not make suffi¬ 
cient rdlowance for tlie cases in which these apparent sets 
were them.scives not original, having been acquired by 
Verard from earlier <nvnt:rs. Nevertlieless, he liad no 
difficulty in finding su{>[)ort for his contention that *' the 
illustrations in Verard’s books, when closely examined, 
hardly bear out their rejmtation." d'hus he showetl that 
“besides being repeatedly used in biwik after l>ook, it not 

^ Anitn'm Vimni, lly jutm jiuhli»hrd 

by tiu! Ilihlk>||r*t|ilik';tl KtK^iriy. Nti, VIL Ibifflctl ill llic* C*hpiW$c:k 
ttTi'ibrr* 1900. 
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uncommonly happens that the s.ime cut is used again and 
again in the same book," and gave as an extreme instance 
of this the repetition no fewer than twenty times of the 
same cut in the Merlin of 1498.* He jjointetl out. more¬ 
over, that some far-fetched plc:i is nearly always needed 
to justify the presence of a cut in any l>ut the work it was 
designed for. “For instance, in tlie J(m'phn$ (»f 1492 the 
spoliation of a country is representetl by the burial of a 
woman, the death of Samson by a picture of the 'remple, 
and the Sacrifice of Isaac hel{)S the reader to conceive the 
execution of a malefactor, while a mention of the sea brings 
out a cut of Noah’s Ark." I lowever crt>wtleil a ImhjU may 
be with cuts, if the cuts are mostly irrelevant it cannot 
truly be said to be illustrated, anti the number of \'rrar»rs 
booKS which a rigorous ap{)lication of this principle would 
condemn is very large. An exidafiation t>f at least some 
of these incongruities may be fount! in W'r.irtrs c.trly 
training as an illuminator, and his habit of preparing 
special copies on vellum for Charles X'lH of France, 
Henry VII of England, the Comte trAngtuileme, and 
other royal and noble patrons. A woodcut in itself tjuitc 
inappropriate to the text might save an illumin.ittir some 
trouble by suggesting the grouping of the figures in a 
picture, and a cut of Saturn devouring lus chiUlren was 
actually used in this way in tme of the Henry V'l I b<Hiks 
in the British Museum as a ground plan f«»r an illumina¬ 
tion of a Holy Family. If King Henry ever hchl that 
illumination up to the light he wouUl have had mi diffi¬ 
culty in seeing the .scythe of Clironos and the limbs of a 
child protruding from Saturn’s mouth, but I havt! never 
.seen a paper copy of this IkkiIc, and can only wotukr 
whether the same cut was alloweii Itj appear in it, 

Vdrard’s earliest liook was the translatitm of Itm- 
caccio's Dccamcronc by lamrcnt du Fremicrfait, tom- 
pleted 22 November, 1485, aiul illustrated witli a suigU- 

* So in th« Lucain Suetonm ft Saiuttf wf 14110. five , iiia *4 luulc a* all 
b<»rrow(Kl from the Mrr dts Hhtaim, printed hy m j4Jt8. Atr !« 4o 

duty sixty-four times. 
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of the author writing in an alcove looking out on 
garden where the storytellers are seen seated. An 
^* 3 . it ion of Les difs nioraux des philosophes of Guillaume 
Tignonville (Caxton’s Diets and Sayings of the Philo- 
^^^hers) followed in April, i486, and the Livre des 
^'^-^aulxprouffitz, translated from Crescentius, with a few 
^^^all cuts, not so good as those in the edition just issued 
Jean Bonhomme, in the following July. His first im¬ 
portant illustrated book was the Cent nouvelles nouvelles 
Pf Christmas Eve, i486, with two large cuts, very alike 
style, of an author presenting his book to a king, and 
column-cuts, most of them used several times, occa¬ 
sionally with mutilations intended to erase features unsuit- 
^b>le to the later stories. The next important book was a 
^d^evalier DMibdrd of 8 August, 1488, with some excellent 
Cuts which reappear frequently in later books. Passing 
Qv-er many inferior books, we come in 1492 to a really fine 
One, containing four separate treatises: (i) Art de bien 
'^ozirir, illustrated with copies of the old German block- 
book ; (2) Trait 4 des peines d'enfer (otherwise known as 
Id iguillon de crainte divine), with grotesque but striking 
cuts of the tortures of the damned; (3) Advenement de 
a'fzgichrist and fifteen Tokens of Judgment, very poorly 
illxxstrated compared with the other parts of the book ; 
and (4) LArt de bien vivre, copiously decorated with 
scenes from Bible history, an oblong set, illustrating the 
Adoration of the Virgin and Child, the Lord’s Prayer, 
Commandments, Apostles, etc.; (5) a very fine set of cuts 
illu-strating the Sacraments. 

In June, 1493, V6rard published in three large folio 
volumes, printed for him by Jean Morand, Les Croniques 
de JFrance, with pictures of a coronation, royal entry into 
a town, a king sitting in judgment, etc. etc., the cutting 
being only of average delicacy, but good enough to do jus¬ 
tice to the vigour of some of the designs. From this 
point onwards his interest seems more and more to have 
centred in his illuminated copies, and almost all the 
later V6rard illustrations in M. Claudin’s great work are 
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taken from these. Along, however, with many ohi cut.s 
in his undated Bible historkk there are two very fine ones 
specially made for the work, one of Atiam anti live in 
Eden, a round cut placed, below the rot)ts of a tree, in a 
square of black, from which it staniLs out witli extra¬ 
ordinary vividness (see Plate XIX), and a picture of the 
Trinity and the four evangelists. In an untlatetl Ierente 
en francois, printed about 1500, Vtirartl availetl himself 
of an idea already exploited by (irdnifiger and some of 
the Low Country illustrators, the use of blocks nuule up 
of five or six pieces used in different cotnbinations, so as 
to give an effect of great variety at very small cxj>ense, 
Many of the individual blocks, though the figuren arc not 
at all Terentian, are very charming, ami a few of them 
were freely copied for tne Itnglish market, where tliey 
may be traced for over a century. Al«»ut the same time 
as this V€rard published a IJvre ties Ortitninttm e< tie in 
Prevostd lies Marchans ei dist hreinttife tie in / Hie Je 
Paris, with numerous small illustrations tif tiiffcrcnt crafts 
and a most interesting picture of tlie court of tlu- I’rcvi.ste 
with its judges and officials. After the first few year^ of 
the sixteenth century Vcirartl seems to have rclieil miirc 
than ever on his stock of okl cuts, .ttul dties md seem to 
have produced any notable new books. 

A few books printed or publishetl by less prolific firms 
remain to be noticed before we speak of the llorae which 
form so important a section among Paris illustrated lHH»ks 
as to require .separate treatment. One of V'erard’s |irmters 
was Pierre Le Rouge, a member of a family which uorked 
also at Chablis and at I rtiyes. In July, and I ch- 
ruary, 1488 9, Le Rouge printed *' jwiur V'iiicent Commm 
Marchand libraire” La mer ties hisieires in two great fidsos 
with large cuts of the kind Verartl sul>set|tiently tisetl m 
his Chroniques tie L'nince, and on the titlepagc a par¬ 
ticularly fine capita! L. Philip|»c Pigouchet, mainly a 
printer of Horae, producetl in 141/^ for his usual pub¬ 
lisher, Simon Vostre, a charmingly illustrateti edition of a 
dull poem, Le Chasteau tie Labettr, attributetl to the jday- 
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wright of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, Pierre 
Gringore. Wolfgang Hopyl printed some fine Missals, 
mostly after 1500 ; Le Petit Laurens, besides working for 
V^rard, printed for G. Marnef La nef des folks, with a 
few cuts by one of the most skilled of Paris craftsmen, 
and these were rivalled by Jean Treperel in an undated 
Paris et Vienne; Gillet Couteau and Jean Menard printed 
2l Danse Macabre in 1492 (not so good as Gui Marchant’s) 
and a new version of the Biblia Pauperum entitled Les 
figures du vieil testament et du nouveau; Jean Lambert, 
in 1497, produced La nef des folz du monck, with cuts 
imitating those in the Basel editions. It would be easy to 
mention other books, but not without turning our pages 
into a catalogue. 

We must turn now to the Paris Horae. As already 
noted, among the pictures in Jean Du Prd’s Verdun Missal 
of November, 1481, there are a set of cuts which seem to 
have been designed for a Horae, though if they were even 
put to this use no copy of the edition in which they 
appeared has been recorded. The earliest illustrated 
Horae of which copies exist are three editions published 
by Vdrard, in February 1485-6, August i486, and July 
1487, all of them small and with insignificant cuts, and 
all known only from single copies, of which that of the 
earliest edition (in private hands) is imperfect, while the 
woodcuts in the other two, both at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, are heavily coloured. 

V^rard’s Horae of i486 and 1487 are said to have 
been printed for him by Jean Du Prd, and in the next 
group of editions Du Prd on his own account seems to 
have played the chief part, with Levet and Caillaut as 
subordinate actors. It is probable that the group may 
have been started by a Psalter printed by Levet 23 Sep¬ 
tember, i486, and reprinted 19 February, 1488-9, the 
cuts of these appearing in an undated Horae ad usum 
Romanum, printed by Du Prd, now in the British 
Museum. This measures about 4f xsi inches, and of the 
same size, but with different woodcuts, are another un- 
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dated Horae by Du Pr6 in the Bodleian, and a third, 
with Caillaut’s mark at the end, in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale. The cuts in all three are delightfully simple 
and naive, and those in the Bodleian Du Pr6 edition 
show really delicate work. The group, which comprised 
other editions only known from fragments, seems to be 
continued by two dated respectively lo May, 1488, and 
4 February, 1488-9, each measuring about 5|-x3f inches, 
the illustrations in which are distinctly stated to have 
been cut on copper {les vignettes de ces j>resentes heures 
imprimees en cuyvre). The illustrations especially re¬ 
ferred to are the borderpieces, which are of great im¬ 
portance as containing the earliest examples of a series of 
small Horae cuts continued from page to page, in this 
case depicting incidents in the life of Christ and their 
prefigurements, on the plan of the old block-book Biblia 
Pa-i^erum. Lastly, in 1490, we have a Du Pr6 Horae, 
with very fine cuts and with some of the miscellaneous 
borderpieces of the editions just mentioned, which is of 
exceptional interest in the history of French book-illus¬ 
tration and printing, since the cuts and borders in it are 
printed in different colours, faint red, blue and green, two 
colours (laid on the same block and printed at the same 
time) usually appearing together. The British Museum 
possesses one of two known copies of this Horae, and 
the late Prince d’Essling bought the other. 

In the Horae of the group we have been describing 
the subjects of the larger cuts became fairly well settled, 
in accordance with the normal contents of the prayer 
book. For the Kalendar there is the figure of a man 
with an indication of the parts of his body presided over 
by the different planets: for the sequence of the Gospels 
of the Passion, sometimes a Crucifixion, sometimes a 
picture of S. John ; for the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Shepherds, Magi, 
Circumcision, Massacre of the Innocents or Flight into 
Egypt, and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin; for the 
Hours of the Cross, a Crucifixion; for the Hours of the 
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Holy Spirit, His Descent at Pentecost; for the Peni¬ 
tential Psalms, David’s fall (Bathsheba bathing or the 
death of Uriah) or repentance; for the Office of the Dead, 
either a Funeral, Dives and Lazarus, or the three Gallants 
and three Skeletons {les trois vifs et trois marts ); for the 
Suffrages, small pictures of various saints. Any edition 
might have one or more additional cuts with less usual 
subjects, but those named occur in almost all. 

Passing on, we come now to V^rard’s countermove to 
Du Prd’s group, Horae measuring 6 inches or a little 
under by about 3^. Editions of these were issued in 
April, 1488-9, and in January, February, and April of 
the following year. The last of these, completed 10 April, 
1489-90, I wrongly described, in an article in Vol. Ill of 
Bibliogra-phica, as having a titlepage bearing the words 
Les figures de la Bible. It has such a titlepage in the 
copy in the British Museum, but I have now woke up to 
the fact that it is a modern fabrication, added either by 
an artful bookseller or an artless owner. In these Horae 
the borders are made up of four pieces, one of which 
extends along most of the outer and lower margins, and 
shows children wrestling with each other, or playing with 
hobbies or go-carts. On 10 July, 1493, these are found 
in a Horae issued by Laurens Philippe. Vdrard could 
the better afford to part with them, since in August, 
1490, perhaps earlier, he had substituted much larger 
borders, the subjects in which seem imitated from those 
of Du Pr^’s metal-cuts, the printed page now measuring 
about 8x5 inches, and thus winning for them the title 
Grandes Heures, by which they are generally known 
(see Plate XX). The large cuts, of which, though not 
all appear in every edition, there seems to have been 
seventeen, illustrate the following subjects:— 

I. Prayer to the Virgin; 2. Anatomical Man ; 3. A chalice 
the circumference of which represents the measurement of Christ’s 
wound; 4. Fall of Angels; 5. Creation of Eve and Fall; 
6. Controversy in heaven between Mercy, Justice, Peace, and 
Reason, and Annunciation; 7. Reconciliation of Joseph and 
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Mary, and Visitation ; 8. Nativity and Adoration by the Shep* 
herds; 9. Angels and Shepherds, Shepherds dancing; lo. Magi : 
II. Circumcision; 12. Mas.sacrc of Inm^ents; 13. Coron.iiit»n of 
the Virgin; 14. David’s choice of punishnunts ; 15. Hrarse in 
a Chancel; 16. Invention of the Cross; 17. iVniecost. 

The cutting is good and the* |)it:tiirt*s .ire ladli iju.iint 
and decorative, their larger size enabling them tn avjiid 
the overcrowding which had tlamagetl the effett *»f the 
earlier sets. These cuts continucti in tiM* till suc¬ 

cessive editions in May, July, aiul Octidicr of lh.it year, 
from the press of Jean I’oitevin, showing their gr.uiual 
replacement by copies of Bhilijipe Figouchet's second set. 

This famous printer-illustrator was ccrt.iinly printing 
as early as 1488, though Mr. Froettir in his “Index” 
makes the Horae for the use of Faris, finished i I kcrm- 
ber, 1491, his earliest hook. Although not his c.nliest 
book, I still believe that this was FigtHuhel’s earliest 
Book of Hours, and regret that M. Claiulin, while rejett- 
ing supposed editions of 14H6 ami 14H7. should fiavt 
accepted as authentic one of 16 Septernijer, i4H>'l, said to 
have very rude and archaic cuts, while owning that he 
could not trace a copy. Until the Uiok t an 1 h- proiiiucd 
I shall continue to believe that this etiititm of 16 .Septem¬ 
ber, 1488, is a ghost liegotten t»f .1 tluuble crime, a bij«ik- 
seller’s manipulation of the tlate of tme t>f Figumhet's 
best-known editions, that of '* le ,xvi i«iur tie Septembre 
Lan Mil cccc.iiii.x.x et .xviii.’’ by omitting the in 
xviii, and a bibliographers emleavunr b/ make this 
imaginary edition of 16 Sejitember, 1488, more t re.iible 
by assuming—and asserting—tliat its i uls were rntle ami 
archaic becau.se ov^er three years earlier than any authen¬ 
ticated Horae from I’igouchet’s press. His etlitum of 
I December, 1491, was printetl partly for sale by hmiself, 
partly for tic Marnef, who stibse«pirntly owned the 
blocks. Besides the usual illustrations for ttie Hours, it 
has pictures of S. Jtdin writing ami of the Hetr.iyal for 
the Gospels of the I^ission, of liavitfs < h«*ice of punisti- 
ments for the I’enitential Fsalms, anti of l.es tiois vtfs et 
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trois inorts, and Dives and l^azarus for the Office for the 
Dead; also a small cut, with a criblc* background of the 
Vision of S. Gregory, and numertius small cuts of saints. 
The sidepieces, which are marked with letters to indicate 
their sequence, illustrate the Creation, the prophecies of 
the Sibyls, and the subjects of the Biblia Paupcritm. 
During the years 1491 ami 1495 at least eight or ten 
Horae for various uses were printed by Ihgouchet, mostly 
for Simon Vostre. Of most of these a good many copies 
have survived printed on vellum and often illuminated 
for wealthy purchasers. The paper ctipies, which pre¬ 
sumably formetl the bulk of e;ich etlition, are now far 
rarer, and to students of book-illustration much prefer¬ 
able to the coloured vellum ctipies. (knHl vellum copies 
with the j)ictures ami borders uncoloured, but with their 
pages brightened by illuminated capitals and coloured 
paragraph marks, are the pleasantest to possess. 

At the end of 1495 or early in 1496 I’igouchet began 
replacing the woodcuts of this series of ctlitions with a 
new set much more graceful ami less stiff, a few changes 
being made in the subjects. At tlie same time he sub.sti- 
tuted new borderpieces for the tihl, among the new Idocks 
being a fine series of the Dame of Death, which were 
brought intt) use as they were completed, so that we can 
trace the increase of them from month to month, so 
frequent now were the ctlitions. In 1497 and 1498 

further additions were matie to the large pictures by the 
addition of new metal cuts with crible backgrtamds 
for the Anatomical Man, chalice, .Stem of Jesse, Atiora- 
tion by the .Shephertls, Descent from the Ch’oss, Death of 
Uriah, and the Church Milit.mt ami 'rriumphant. By 

the end of new crible bortlerpieces had been 

added, illustrating the life tif josepli, history of the 
Prodigal Son, history tjf Susanna, lufteen 'Ptikens of 
Judgment, Christ Seated in Jmigment, the Cardinal 
Virtues, ami woodland and Imnting scenes, i'rom 

Augu.st, 1498, to the end of 1502 Pigouchet’s ctlitions 
were at their finest. Meanwliile the cuts of his second .set 
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were slavishly copied in editions printed for V<^rard. 
From 1497, moreover, he had to face serious competition 
from Thielman Kerver, who issued closely similar editions 
with pictures and borders by cutters little, if at all, inferior 
either in technical skill or charm. On 5 April, 1503, Jean 
Pychore and Remy de Laistre completed an edition, in 
which Pigouchet probably had a hand, with three very large 
cuts of the Annunciation, Nativity, and Adoration l)y the 
Magi, and eight smaller ones surrounded by architectural 
framework, representing S. John before the Latin (*ate, 
the Crucifixion, the Emperor Octavian anti the Sibyl, the 
Massacre of the Innocents, Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
Death of the Virgin, and Raising of f.azarus, some of 
them showing strong traces of the influence of Ditrer. 
From this point onwards the Renaissance spirit became 
increasingly powerful in these prayer iMHiks, anti while 
in almost all their advances to meet it tlie work t>f ihgou- 
chet himself, and of Thielman Kerver, ct>ntinues interest¬ 
ing (though the mixture of old anti new styles in their 
editions is often confusing), in the numerous etiitions 
poured forth by Germain and Gillet Hartlouyn, many of 
them printed for them by Guillaume Anabat, anti again 
in those printed by Nicolas lligman ftir Guillaume 
Eustace, the cuts are very inferior, so that they lotik liest 
when most heavily illuminated. In a few etiitions pul>- 
lished by the Hardouyns spaces ap{>ear to have l>cen 
left for the illuminator to work unaided. In most of 
these late editions only the pages with cuts have borilers, 
and these of the nature of picture frames, as ctintrasted 
with the old historiated borders. 

In 1525 Geoffroi Tory, a native of Bourges (born 
about 1480), who at this jieriotl of his life was at once 
a skilled designer, a scholar, and a printer, completed 
a Horae which, though somewhat thin and unsatisfying 
compared with the richer and more pictorial work of 
Pigouchet at his best, far surpassed any edition ijroiluced 
at Paris for the previous twenty years. I*art of the 
edition was taken up by the great publisher of the day, 
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Simon Colines, and while the botly of the book was only 
printed once, differences in the titlepajjfe.s and colophons 
and in the arrangement of the almanac ami privilege 
constitute altogether three tlifferent issues. Whereas the 
best earlier editions had l)een printed in gothic letter this 
is in rt)man, ami both the btirdcrs and the twelve illus¬ 
trations aim at the lightness ami grace necessary to match 
the lighter type. M he vase-like tlesigns of the borders are 
meaningless, but the pictures, despite the long faces and 
.somewhat angular figures, have a peculiar charm. They 
were used again, with some additions, in a Horae com¬ 
pleted 20 October, 153*- An etlition of i Octolier, 1527, 
described by 'fory’s chief biographer, Auguste iiernard, 
as printed, "chez Simon ile Colinesen caracteres nimains 
avec des vignettes ile meine genre, mais l)caucou{) plus 
petites," I liave never seen. i hrec weeks later I'ory 
printed in gothic letter a !*aris Ibirae with liorders of 
birds ami fruits and flowers rather in the style of some 
of the Memish manuscri|>ts. In Imbruary, 1529, he pro¬ 
duced a much smaller Horae in roman type without 
borders, but with some very delicate little cuts, used 
again liy Olivier Mallard, who married his widow, in 
1542. 'lory ai)j>ears to have tlietl in 1533, ami attribu¬ 
tions of later work to him lai the grourul of its being 
marked witli a "crtiss of I.orraine” (i.c. a cross with two 
transverse strokes) should be receiveil with caution, 
unless the cuts arc found in botiks by 'I'ory's widow or 
her second husband. It is not tpiite clear that the cross 
is not the mark of a wood-cutter rather than a designer, 
and if it really marks the tlcsigncr we must believe that it 
was used by others beside rory, so various is the work 
on which it is fouml. 

Illustrated books were published at Lyon somewhat 
earlier than at Laris, and in |)oint of numbers, if the 
comparison be confined to secular bo<iks with sets of cuts 
especially appropriated to them, the provincial city prob¬ 
ably ccpialleu, if it tlid not surjiass, the metropolis. But 
if it must be reckoned to the credit of Lyon that it had 
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no Antoine V6rard, reckless in his use of unsuital)le 
stock cuts, it must be noted, on the other hand, tliat 
strikingly good illustrations are rare and had ones 
numerous. Inasmuch as Lyon, before it welcometl the 
art of printing, had established some re^tutation fur the 
manufacture of playing-cards, the number of rude anil 
badly cut illustrations is indeed surprisingly large. I'he 
first Lyonnese printer to use pictiirial wooilcuts in a 
dated book was Martin Huss, who issuetl a Miroir ik 
la Rddemption, 2rj August, 1478, with the aitl td bloeks 
previously used (1476) by Bernard Richel at Basel; cuts 
of surgical instruments appeared in the folhnving March, 
1478-9, in the Chiyiirgia of (luido tie CauUact) printed 
for Barth. Buyer by Nicolaus Phiiifjpi aiui .\Iarcus 
Reinhart, and the same printers' uiulatetl l.egenik ikrde 
with very rude pictures is proi>ably t:ontcnip«»ram‘t»U'> 
with this. The earliest wooticut t>f any artistic interest 
and of Lyonne.se origin is a picture, occupying a ioiio- 
page, of the Blessed Virgin, with the IlojyC'hihi in her 
arms, standing in fnint of a curtain. This is fouml in 
the Histoirc du Clm'alit r Obt'n qiti vtmkisi tu k 
voiage deS. Patrix, printeti by Leroy about 14H0, of which 
the only known copy is at the British Museum. 

After 1480 all the firms we have nameil continued t** 
issue illustrated books of varying merit. On 30 
tember, 1483, Leroy completetl a Livyr tk^ Hmytks w ith 
cuts which are often grotestpie, tlumgh ^«»meti^H■s neat 
and sometimes giving evidence of a vigour of design Uh) 
great for the wcK)d-c:utter‘s skill. In 1485 he fimnd .1 
Lyonnc.se cutter able to copy for him the Baris t iits of 
Jean Bonhomine’s edition of the Ikslnttlum tk Pnm’ ht 
Grant quite competently, though in a imu h heavier style 
III May, i486, he jjrintetl a fJvrr tk'i Saimt:: ,higts 
with a figure of (Jhrist in a mandori.i (perhaps suggested 
by the engraving of the same subject in Bettini's ‘l/o/z/c 
•Santo di Dio), and this, despite a certain ilumsiness in 
the face, is tjuite good. In the same year, in an eiiition 
of Pterabras, Leroy went tcick to cuts «if iiurevliblc riule- 
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ness, while about 1490 in Lcs Mysicres de la Sahictc 
Mcssc, we find him employing for a cut of the Annuncia¬ 
tion a skilled craftsman, signing himself I. D. (Jean 
Dalles?), whose work, though lacking in charm, is neat¬ 
ness itself. Some shaded cuts in his romance of Bert¬ 
rand Du Guesclin (undated, l)ut r. 1487) are among the 
best work in any book l)y Leroy. Among his other 
undated illustrated books are editions of Pkrrc de 
Prmmtce, Mclusi/ie, and the Pmaau dr la Rase. 

Nicolaus Philippi and Marcus Reinhart in 1482 illus¬ 
trated a Mironer dr la vir kuniainr (from the Latin of 
Rodericus Zamorensis) with^ /Migsburg cuts purchased 
from the stock of Ciiinther Zaincr,^ and copied a Paris 
edition in their f /f’ drs Saintz peers hrnnilrs and (German 
originals in their Maudri'tllr anti eiesop. I heir edition 
of the Post ilia ilnillrrmi (f. 1482) has rather a fine 
Crucifixion anti some primitive but vigt)rous illustrations 
of the gospels. 

Martin lluss issuetl an undatetl tixpositUm de la 
Bible with rutle cuts and a P'reneh Belial (version of 
Pierre b'erget), first printetl in November, 1481, and at 
least five times sub.setjucntly. After his death in 1482 
his business was carried on by a kinsman, Mathieu 
Huss, who became a prolific publisher of illustrated 
books, with cuts tjf very v.iryiug merit. 'Pwo of his 
earliest ventures were the Pmpriefaiee des Chases 
(2 November, 1482), a P'reneh v-crsioti of tlie De pro- 
prictatihus rerum of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, and a 
B'asciculus iemporum (14B3), l)oth with very rude cuts. 
During a partnership with Jtdiann .Schabeler he issued 
(about 1484) a P'reneh version of Boccaccio’s De casibus 
illustrium virarum, the pictures in which are hard, stiff, 
and a little grotestpu:, but m)t witliout character. Of his 
later books several .arc illustrated with cuts lH>rrowed t)r 
copied from other editions; but lieyond a Legemle danie 
witli shaded colurnn-t uts, frecjuently rejirinted, he does not 
.seem to havccommissi<me<l any important illustrated lK>ok. 

‘ In 1491 these arc found at Sanigoss.! in an edition {trinted l>y Huru*. 
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While the pictorial work of the Lyonnese presses was 
thus largely imitative, at least two very im|Hirtant bcKiks 
were first illustrated there. The earlier of tlicse was the 
Roman de la Rose, of which the first printed edition, 
decorated with eighty-six cuts mostly small anti riulely 
executed, but which at least have the merit t>f intelli¬ 
gently following the text, is now attributed to the j»rcss of 
Ortuin and Schenck at Lyon about 1481.' These primi¬ 
tive pictures were quickly copied by a cutter of sotnewhat 
greater skill but much less intelligence, who *' improvetr’ 
the original designs without troubling tt) understand 
them. This new‘ set of cuts was used twice at l.yon, 
by Jean Syber (about 1485) and l»y Leroy (about 1487), 
and was then acquired (less one of the two larger eiits) 
by Jean Du Prd of Paris, who issued an edition about 
1494. About 1497, and again a few years later, new 
editions were issued in wliich rw^st of the same cuts 
reappear, Jean Petit having a share in both etliti«>ns and 
Vdrard in the first, despite the fact that he had is*,ued 
a rival edition about 1495.'' 

The other famous Lyonnese illustrated btHik was an 
annotated edition of Terence “ with pictures prefixed to 
every scene” printed in 1493 by Johann 'rrechsel. This 
has a curious full-page picture at the beginning, giving 
the artist’s idea of a Roman theatre, witli a bt»x ftir the 
aediles at the side and a ground fhnjr lal>elletl “ b'ornii es," 
The text is illustrated l)y 150 half-page cuts, a little hard, 
but with abundance of life (see Plate XXI), 'Phese 
certainly influenced the Strasslntrg eilitioii of t irdttingcr 
(1496), and through (iriiningcr’s that publisheti at Paris 

^ It has also been attributed lo Jiaii (Ircmiiri at €»rririfa, t»i$i $* i>ii|y 
a typographiaii argument for this a."irri|iiirdi, whrrr»w mt ihr m 

addition to (rattier weaker) typograiiliif-al wr lave lo rrrk*.iA wf’ih 

Lyonnese paper, the similarity of ilii: illiiiiraiiiifi,^i |«i ilimi: ui a ruiirt 
by Martin Huss, and the fad that the tMink rofiirtl sn ii}tidou'?*?r4ly 

Lyonnese. See F. W. Ilc:n 2 rdilk.iri*«- **/ 

(1906). 

* Only a few of the cuts in tins wrrr for if, all Ihr hitt 

ones being taken from stock in Veranr^ iiioii Impimmtd totnwo. 
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by V<5rard about 1500, and to an even greater extent the 
illustrated editions issued at Venice. 

How eagerly Lyonnese publishers looked out for 
books to imitate may be .seen from the rival Lyonnese 
renderings of Breidenbach's Peregrinationcs and Brant’s 
Narrcnsckiff. Of the Breidenbach, Michel Topie and 
Jac. de Hcrrnbcrg issued in November, 1480, an adapta¬ 
tion by Nicolas I..e Hiien with copies on copperplate of 
the maps and on wood of the smaller pictures, both very 
well executed. Rather over a year later, in February, 
1490, a translation by "frere iehan de Hersin" was 
published by Jaciiues Maillet with the original Mainz 
block.s. As for the Ship of Ihh)Is. Jacques Sacon, the 
leading publisher at the eml of the century, issued an 
edition of Locher’s Latin version with clo.se copies of the 
Basel cuts in June, I4<;B, anti in the following Augu.st a 
French edition was {lublishetl by (fuillaume Babsarin with 
cuts .so hastily executed that in many cases all the back¬ 
ground has l)ccn omitted. 

A few illustratctl incunabula were issued at Cham- 
bd-ry, and isolated books elsewhere, but with the exce|>- 
tion of Lyon and Abl)eville nt> FVench provincial town 
produced any notable work. In Spain the fine gothic 
types and fretpient use of wtMHicut capitals give a very 
decorative appearance tt) most of the incunabula, but 
pictorial illustratuins are rare, anti of the few sets of cuts 
known to us several are borrt)wed or copied from French 
or German editions. l*hc earliest Sjxinish illustrated 
book known to me is a /Histidi/us 7 'emporum, printed 
by Bart. Segura and Alfonsus de Portii at Seville in 1480, 
with a dozen metal-cuts t)f the usual stock subjects; the 
earliest with original illustrations, the Marquis of Villena’s 
Trabajos dv /Icrcu/cs, printed by Antonio de Ccntencra 
at Zamora, 15 January, 1483, witli eleven extraordinarily 
rude cuts of the hero’s adventures. In 1484 and 
1485 an unidentihctl printer at Iluete produced editions 
of the Copilaticm de Leyes <»f Diaz dc Mt)ntalvo, with 
.some striking metal-cut pictorial capitals, illustrating 
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the subjects of the successive books. In one copy of 
the 1484 edition I have seen a very fine full-page cut, 
but could not satisfy myself as to whether this belonged 
to the book, or was an insertion. An edition of Mar- 
torell’s romance, entitled Tirant lo blanch, printed at 
Valentia in 1490 by Nic. Spindeler, has a decorative 
metal-cut border to the first page of text, and during the 
following decade illustrated books become fairly numerous. 
At Saragossa Paul Hurus issued in 1491 a Spanish 
version of the Speculum humanae vitae of Rodericus 
Zamorensis, with cuts copied from the Augsburg edition, 
another in 1494 of Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus, 
with seventy-two cuts, copied from the editions printed 
by Johann Zainer at Ulm, and four from some other 
source, another in 1498 of Breidenbach’s Peregrinatio, 
and other books, not known to me personally, but which 
from their titles almost certainly contain copies of foreign 
cuts. In 1500, when his press had been taken over by 
three partners, Coci, Hutz, and Appentegger, there issued 
from it an Officia quotidiana, ornamented with some fifty 
pictures and many hundreds of fine capitals. 

At Barcelona several illustrated books were printed by 
Juan Rosenbach, one of the earliest of them, the Carcel 
Amor of Diego de San Pedro (1493), having sixteen 
original cuts, characteristically Spanish in tone and show¬ 
ing good craftsmanship. In or about the same year 
Friedrich Biel of Basel (usually quoted as Fadrique 
de Basilea, or Fadrique Aleman) headed an edition of 
the Passion de Christo with a striking metal-cut of Christ 
standing upright in the tomb, watched by the B. Virgin 
and S. John. For his Spanish Aesop of 1496 he 
presumably copied the German cuts, and he certainly 
did so for his Exempiario contra engahos of 1498, the 
116 cuts of which are all careless copies of those in 
Priiss’s edition of the Directorium humanae vitae. Even 
when in (or about) the next year he was issuing the first 
edition of the Celestina or Tragicomedia de Calisto y 
Melibea, he could not do so without German models, 
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and based his sixteen little pictures on some of those in 
Griininger’s Terence, while for his Stultiferae naues of 
Radius Ascensius he went, of course, to the charming 
French cuts of De Marnef 

As a rule, these Spanish versions of foreign cuts have 
the interest which always attaches to a free rehandling 
by a craftsman with a characteristic touch and style of 
his own. None the less it is refreshing to turn to more 
original work, and at least a little of this (though some 
one with wider knowledge than myself may further 
minimize the statement) is to be found at Seville. Here in 
1494 Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus issued a Regimiento 
de los principes, translated from the Latin of Aegidius 
Columna, with a fine title-cut of a young prince (his hair 
is long) seated in a chair of state, holding a sword and 
royal orb. The same partners were responsible for 
another striking titlepage in 1495, that of the Lilio de 
Medicina, Bernardus de Gordonio, where two angels are 
seen upholding seven lilies in a pot; they also issued in 
the same year the Contemplaciones sobre el Rosario de 
Nuestra Senora, a fine and typically Spanish book, 
printed in red and black, with good capitals, two large 
cuts and fifteen smaller ones, enclosed in borders of 
white tracery on a black ground. In the last year of 
the century they issued an Improbatio Alcorani with a 
swart picture of a disputation on the titlepage, not easily 
forgotten (see Plate XXII). It was at Seville also that 
in 1498 Pedro Brun printed in quarto the romance of the 
Emperor Vespasian, illustrated with fourteen excellent 
cuts, some of them full of life and movement; but for 
these a foreign model is quite likely some day to be dis¬ 
covered. On the other hand, at Valentia also there was 
at least a little work indisputably of native origin, as in 
the case of the title-cut to the De regimine domus of 
S. Bernard, printed by Nic. Spindeler about 1498, and 
(less certainly) another to the Obra allaors de S. Chris- 
tofol, issued by Peter Trincher in the same year. Pic¬ 
torial title-cuts are not so common in Spanish books 
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as in those of other countries, because of the Spanish 
fondness for filling the titlepage with an elaborate coat 
of arms. But nearly all their early lHK»kwork is strong 
and effective, and the printer who placed a cut on a title- 
page nearly always secureti a good one. Is it too nuich 
to hope that Dr. Conrad Haebler, wlio has already done 
such admirable work in recording Spanish incunabula 
and printing facsimiles of their types, will some day 
complete his task by publishing a similar %'o!ume of 
facsimiles of Spanish cuts? 
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LATER FOREIGN BOOKS 

O NE of the chief charms of the bot)ks of the fifteenth 
century is that they are so unlike those of our 
own day. In the first year of its successor a 
great step was taken towards their modernization by the 
production of the first of the Aldine octavos, and the 
process went on very rapidly. In tlie early days of print¬ 
ing all the standard works of the prevdous three centuries 
that could by any possiliility be considered alive were put 
on the press. By 15CX) men were thinking of new things. 
New editions of many of the old religious and diilactic 
treatises, the old poems and romances, continueil to lie 
printed, though mostly in a form which suggests that 
they were now intendetl for a lower class of readers, liut 
the new publishers would liave little to do with them. 
Scholarship, which till now had lx:en almost confined to 
Italy, spread rapidly to all the chief countries of Euroj>e, 
and amid the devastation which constant war s<M>n brought 
upon Italy, was lucky in Iicing able to find new homes. 
With the new literary ideals came new ftirms for books, 
and new metluHls of housing them. Before 1500 several 
publishers had found it worth their while to print editions 
in five huge volumes of the Spirulnm of Vincent tic Beau¬ 
vais, each volume measuring eighteen inches by thirteen 
and weighing perhaps a dozen pounds, though pajier 
in those days was not yet matle of clay. These great 
volumes hatf been cased in thick wooilen Ijoards, covered 
with stout leather ami protected with liosses or centre- 
jiieces and corncr-jiicces of metal. *rhey were not in¬ 
tended to stand on shelves like modern nooks, but were 
laid on their sides, singly, on shelves and desks, and from 
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pictures which have come down to us we can see that 
the library furniture of the day included a variety of 
reading-stands with the most wonderful of screws. The 
men for whom Aldus catered wanted books which they 
could put in their pockets and their saddlebags, and it 
was not long before the publishers of Paris and Lyon 
outdid Aldus in the smallness and neatness of their 
editions. Of course large books continued to be issued. 
The Complutensian Polyglott will not easily be got either 
into a pocket or a saddlebag, but it is a good deal smaller 
than the Speculum of Vincent de Beauvais, and, speaking 
generally, small folios took the place of large folios, 
and octavos the place of quartos, and in a little time the 
octavos themselves were threatened by the still smaller 
sextodecimos. There is, indeed, no stop till in the 
seventeenth century we come to the tiny Elzevirs, which 
remained the last word in book-production until the 
diamond editions of Didot and Pickering. 

Aldus Manutius, who led the revolution, has often 
been wrongly praised. He can hardly be called a great 
printer. He burdened Greek scholarship for three cen¬ 
turies with a thoroughly bad style in Greek types, and the 
cursive substitute which he provided for the fine roman 
founts for which Italy had been famous almost drove 
them from the field. Both the Greek type and the 
italics were the outcome of confused thinking. They 
were based upon styles of handwriting which Aldus and 
his scholarly friends doubtless found more expeditious 
than the formal book-hands which had previously been 
in use. Quickness in writing is an excellent thing. But 
a sloping type takes just as long to set up as an upright 
one, and absolutely nothing is gained by the substitution 
of an imitation of a quicker hand for the imitation of a 
slower one. 

Aldus had begun publishing at Venice early in 1495^ 
with an edition of the Greek grammar of Lascaris, an 
earlier edition of which, issued at Milan in 1476, had 

^ He was born at Bassiano in the Papal States in 1450. 
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been the first book wholly in Greek to obtain the honour 
of print. The Idylls of Theocritus and the poem of 
Hesiod called PVorks and Davii had l)een printed at the 
same place in 1479 and a (ireek Psalter in 1487. At 
Florence the famous first edition of Homer was {printed 
(by Bartolommeo Libri) in 1488. and was foliowe<l in 
the years 1494-6 (i.e. about the time that Aldus began 
work) by five books printed entirely in majuscules on the 
model of the letters used in inscriptions. Among these 
books were the Greek Anthology, fi)ur plays of F:uri|)ides, 
and an Apollonius Rhodius. Phe printing of the Greek 
classics had thus matle a start, although a slow one. 
Aldus now greatly <iuickened the pace, producing his 
great Aristotle in four (or, as it is sometimes reckoned, 
five) volumes, between the years 1 495 and 1498, and 
following it up with nine comedies of Aristoj)hanes in 
1498, Thucy<lidcs, Sophocles, and Herodt)tus in 1502, 
Xenophon’s Ih'lh'nics, and the plays of luiripidcs in 
1503 and Demosthenes in i 5 <' 4 - d service whi< h he 
thus rendered to Greek stliolarship was incalculable, 
but it was accompanied by a very serious <lrawback, the 
evil effects of which lasted for nearly three centuries. 
The (ireek ({notations in many liooks printed in Italy 
before this time had been jirintcd in tyj)es imitating the 
writing in fairly old Greek manuscrtjhs, handsome in 
appearance and fairly free from contractions; Aldus is said 
to have taken as his model the haiulwriting of his friend 
Marcus Muslims, with all its crablied and often fantastic 
ligatures, and the sirnjilicity of the (ireek alphabet was 
thus intoleral)ly complicated. 

As we have seen, the introduction of thcAldine italics, 
though in themselves a better fount than the (ireek type, 
was almost as mischievous in its effects. On the other 
hand, the service which AUlus rendered to scholarshij) 
by his cheap and liandy series of tfu: Latin and Italian 
classics was very great, l*hc first book which he printed 
in his new type was a Virgil, and this was cpiickly 
followed liy works by Petrarch and Dante and a whole 
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series of similar editions. Aldus had powerful supporters 
in these ventures, among them being Jean Grolier, the 
famous bibliophile, who for many years was resilient in 
Italy as Treasurer of the Duchv of Milan. Despite this 
encouragement he did not finti printing very profitable, 
partly, no doubt, on account of the wars in wnich Venice 
was at this time engaged. 

On the death of Aldus in 1515 his business was for 
some time carried on by his father-in-law, Andrea de 
Torresani, an excellent [irinter, but with little of Aldus's 
scholarship. In 1533, at the age of twenty-one. Paulus 
Manutius, the youngest son of Akins, tixik over the 
management of the firm, and provetl himself an even 
finer .scholar than his father. Financially he was no more 
successful, and when he was made printer to the l‘o{>e the 
anxiety of carrying on business at Rome as well a*» at 
Venice only added to his difficulties. On his death iu 
1574 his son, Aldus Manutius the younger, sutice»led 
him and worked till 1597, without atlding *u»ythjng 
to the reputation of the firm, perhaps because he IuhI 
been pushed on prematurely in his boyhoini, as is wit¬ 
nessed by his compilation of a volume of elegant e.xtraits 
at the age of nine. 

The family of printers and publishers which came 
nearest to rivalling the fame of the Aldi in Italy during 
the sixteenth century was that of the (iiunta. Springing 
originally from Florence, members tif it winked kn some 
time simultaneously at I'lorcncc and V'eniee, and lauan- 
tonio Giunta, the earliest member of it to rise inli» note, 
was already one of the foremost publishers at V'cnice in 
the closing years of the fifteenth century, anti subset pienlly 
printed for himself instead of always employing tttheV 
men to print for him. 'i'he smaialttv of this V'eneit.m 
firm was at first illustrated books of all kituls, afterwartls 
the production of large and magnificent missals am! »»ther 
.service books of the Roman Church, and tliese they ctm- 
tinued to publish until nearly the end tif the sixteenth 
century. 
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At Morence, Filippo Giunta competed with Aldus of 
Venice in printini^ pretty little editions of the classics, his 
competition sometimes taking the form of unscrupulous 
imitation. 

At Rome, Eucharius Silber and his successor Mar- 
cellus were the chief printers from 1500 to 1516. A 
little later the Hladi took their place, and under the 
auspices of the Council of the iVopaganda of the Faith 
a press was set up for jirinting in Syriac, Armenian, and 
other Oriental languages. The output also of the pres.ses 
in other Italian cities was still considerable. Neverthe¬ 
less, from the same causes which produced her political 
decay Italy raj)itily ceased to be the head-quarters of 
European firinting, yielding this honour to b'rance 
about the end of tlie first (juarter of the century, and 
by some tliirty or hirty years hiter becoming ijuite un- 
inlluential 

I'o the (ierman printing trade, abso, the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury brought a notable tledine of reputation. In its first 
two decades Johann Schoeffer (son of Peter) produced some 
fine books at Mainz; at Strassburg (irilninger poured 
forth illustrated books, and Johann Knobloucn and 
Matthias Schurcr were both prolific. The importance of 
Cologne diminished, though the sons of Ileinricli <Juen- 
tell had a good business. Augsimrg, on the other hand, 
came to the front, the elder and younger Schoensperger, 
Johann and SilvanusOtmar, lirhanl Oglin, Johann Miller, 
and the firm of Sigismund (irim aiul Marcus Wirsung 
all doing important work. At Nuremberg the chief 
printing houses were those of Hieronymus Hdlzel, 
Johann Weissenburger, and P'riedrich I*eypus. Leipzig 
and Hagenau btith greatly increased their output, ancl 
with the advent of Luther, Wittenberg soon became 
an inqiortant jaiblishing centre. laitlu'r's activity alone 
would have sufficed to make the fortunes of any publisher 
hatl it not been for the fact that as each pamphlet from 
his jxm was jiroiiuced at Wittenlierg by llans Lufft, or 
some <jther authorizerl jirinter, it was j>romptly pirated in 
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«Jtht*r cities, often witii the ictmtiini of the original im¬ 
print. Many t>f these Luther tracts hat! ornamental 
hurtlcrs. ami, as will he nariMteil in another chapter, the 
tierman Ijonk-illustrations *>f thi-H {H’riotl were often very 
finely dcsigneil. but the J>a|»er used, even in ifn|Hirtant 
l«H»ks, was jHior comjKireti tt» tliat found in (icrinan 
incunalnila, .uul llie presswink t««» often careless These 
tiefeits are found intensifieti in alnnwt all the I’rerm.uj 
hooks juildisheti after this ilate. ami tierman printing 
siMJii lost all its let hnical excellence, though the outjnit tif 
its presses continuetl to he large, ami the great annua! 
fan at Trankfort tiuring the ctuuse »>f the sixteenth 
century hccame tlie most im|iortanl event in the IkuT* 
tratle of N'ortliern Tairope. 

A little before (iermany gave herstdf up Ut theologual 
strife, the conjunction at liasel t»f the great printer Johann 
Tiohen ami the great scht»lar luasimis iem{«»ra}iiv raisol 
that t ily to im|jortaiH:e as an intellectual tentre I io!nn 
hail liegun printing at Hasel in 1491. l‘Ui until he iormai 
his friemlshi|> with I*rasmus in 1514 published only a 
few' etlitions of the liilile, some of the papal Ttet rciah, 
the works of S. Ambrose, .uul .1 tew other b«H»ks «>j im 
sj)ecia! interest, brom 1513 tmw.trds his output in¬ 
creased rapidly both in tjuantity ami tmiMiitame, so ihit 
by the time of his death in 1527 he had printed ovn lime 
hundred books, including alim>st ail the works of Laasimis 
and many Inniks in (ircck. During this jM-inMl, alsti, 
bor<lcr-[»ieces ami initials were ilesignetl f«»r him by the 
two Holbeins (Hans and Amlm»sius) ami other .kdliil 
artists, and he was entitleil to r.mk as the gir.aot 
prinler-publislu!r in litirope in succession to Aldus 
After his death in 1527 the siiprem.uy of iauojsan 
printing resteti for the next generation indisputably with 
l•V;uHe. 

During tin: fifteenth tenluty |»rinting in Tiamr hul 
dcvclojK.Hl alim^st entirely on its *»wii lines \ rjn.i id.ir 
lMK»ks of every description ha<i jjoured from the ptr oc.s 
of H.iris ami t.yon, ami many of them Imd bem Di uiu- 
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ingly illustrated in a style worthy of the great French 
school of illustrators of manuscripts. In the first half of 
the sixteenth century the {)ublication of these popular 
books—romances, j)oetry, and w<.>rks of devotion—still 
continued, though with some loss of c[uality, the print and 
paper l)eing less gtHul and the illustrations often consist¬ 
ing of a medley of old blocks, or where new ones were 
iniidc being executed in a coarser and heavier style. 
But to the* vernacular literature there was now added a 
learned and scholarly literature which soon rose to great 
importance. As early as 1492 Johann Trechse!, a printer 
of Lyon, had |)osscssed liiitiself of sufficient (ireek type 
to print ([notations in that language, and in the following 
year he issued the profusely illustrated edition of I'ercncc, 
the cuts in which were imitated by Gritninger at .Stras.s- 
burg. 'Frechsel’s press ctirrector and general editor was 
a yemng .scholar named Josse Hade, of Asch, near (dient, 
better known by the Latin form of Ids name as Jodocus 
Ikidius Ascensius, or Ascensianus. In I5c>3, after 
Trechscl’s death, Ascensius started business for him.self 
in Ikiris, and his edititms of the classics, well known from 
the device of a j>rinting-press found on many of their 
titlepages, obtained a considerable reputation. Almost 
simultaneously, in 1502, Henri Estienne, the first of a 
famous family of sclndar-jirititcrs, had started in lousiness 
by an expedient of which we hear a great deal in the 
annals of English printing, that of marrying a printer’s 
widow'. Of Henri Estienne’s three sons the eldest, 
I'ran^ois, l)ecame a bookseller, Robert a scholar-printer, 
and Charles, in the first instance, a physician. In the 
technical side of his business Henri had been lielped by 
.Simon de Colines, who, on his employer's death, in 1520, 
liecame his widow's third husband, and carrietl on the 
business until 1526, when he handed it over to Robert 
Estienne, and started on his own account in another 
house in the same street, 'riuts, just as the co-operation 
of Erasmus with E'roben, which began shortly before the 
death of Aldus, brought the Basel press into {irominence, 
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-SO this duplication, just before the death of Frol>en. of 
the business of Henri Hstiennc with the two firms of 
Robert Hstienne and Simon de Colines materially aided 
the rivalry of Paris. Greek printing, which by this time 
had become es.sential to a printer’s reputiition fur scholar¬ 
ship, had at last begun there with the publicatitm of a 
iireek Grammar in 1507, and hati increased somewhat, 
though not very rapidly. In 1539 iTan^’ois I apixitnted 
Robert Hstienne royal printer for Latin and Hebrew, 
and Conrad Neobar, a C»crman from the diiK:ese of 
Cologne, his printer for (ireek. It was stM»n after this 
that plans were formed for the printing of (ireek texts 
frofu manuscripts in the royal library, and the prejKira- 
tion for this purpose of a special fount of (deck tyiw, 
Neobar died from ovenvork the folhnving year, and the 
ortice t»f royal printer in Cireek was adtletl to Rtiliert 
Hstienne’s other honours, and with it the su|H!rvGii»n tif 
the new (ireek tyijc. b'or this Angelus Vergetms, .1 
celebrateil (ireek calligrapher, bail proiiably alreatly mailc 
the tlrawings, and the cutting td tlie imiuhcN w.is 
entrusteil to Claude (iaranttmd. By 1544 a fount i»f 
great primer had been ctimpletetl and a b«wjik prijiteii m 
it, the PnH’paniiitf of luiscbius. A smaller 

ly|>c, t>f the size kntmm as j>ita, was next put in hand, 
and a jxicket (ireek 'restament in sextotiecirntj prmtetl 
with it in 1546. Lastly, a third fount, larger than either 
of the others, was prtxluceti ami useil for the text <«f a 
folio (ireek 'Pestament in 1550, the other twi» fnunt'. 
aj4Jearing in the prefatory matter am! notes, Ihcsc 
royal (ireek tyjie.s liecamc very fanuuis am! served as a 
mcKlel to all iiesigners of (irecK diaracters for tirariy tuo 
centuries, 'rechnically, indeetl, they are as gtjtxl as tlicy 
could be. showing a great advance in clearness atul 
dignity upon tiiose of Aldus, from whicii neverthe¬ 
less they inheritcii the fatal tlefecl of being based «'U 
the handwriting of contemporary (ireek sihol.us, iii- 
stcati of on tlie biKik-hand td a nobler perioi! of tftr k 
writing. 
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While the name of Robert ILstienne is thus connected 
with these royal Greek types he was himself distinctly a 
Latinist, anti his own {x;rsonal contribution to scholar¬ 
ship was a I.atin Dictionary ( Li/tguae Latinae) 
published in 1532, which remained a standard work for 
two centuries. He published, too, as did also Simon de 
Colines, many very pretty little editions of Latin classics 
in sextodecimo, st)me in italics, others in roman type, 
thus carrying a step further the triumphant march of the 
small book, which Aldus had only taken as far as octavos. 
Simon de Colines, while sharing in work of this kind, 
did not neglect other classes of literature, and, as has 
already been noted, joined with Geoffroi Tory, another 
scholar-printer, who was also a scholar-artist, m produc¬ 
ing some remarkable ctlitions of the Ht)urs of the lilessed 
Virgin. 

'rids scholar-artist, (ieoffroi 'Tory, was a native of 
Bourges, who had been a professor at several of the 
Baris colleges and was at one time proof-readier to Henri 
Estienne. His career as a printer began in 1522 and 
eiuled with his death in 1533. after which his busi¬ 
ness was carried on by Olivier Mallard, who married 
his widow. 'I'ory juinted a few scholarly books and 
wrote and published a curitjus work, to which he 
gave the name ChampJieHry, on the right forms and 
proportions of the letters tjf the a!phal)et. It is, how¬ 
ever, by his Bocjks of Htnirs that he is now chiefly 
remembered. 

While all this good wt)rk was going on in Ihiris the 
|)rinters at l.yt>n were no less Inisy. At the beginning 
of the century Aldus ha<l been justly annoyed at the 
clever counterfeits of his italic octavos which were put 
on the market at Lyon. Hut in Sebastian Gryphius (a 
(ierman, born in 1491 at Keutlingen) I ..yon became pos- 
.sessed of a printer who hatl no need to imitate even 
Aldus. After printing one or two works in the four pre¬ 
ceding years lus ju'css got itito full swing in 1528 and, 
by the time of his death in 1556 he had issued very 
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55. ,ul\ 4 titisu>aiui tlitVcrcnl mostl)' in Latin, and 

J 5 ’,.inv .*!' tht.* 5 ii in tlu* ti.iinty format in scxttHk*i;imt» which 
1 ‘ .tunnr .Uhl «lr t'ulitu^ were U’^ing in Baris. In 1534 
llu' ht*. klf**N ivlicfinc Ifidct. stnin to In.* Burnt as a heretic, 
ajuvisi at !*von, am! u»th some fricmlty help fnim 
Oivpliiu^ piintis! hetwren 1538 ami 1544 some seventy 
cs’atunm In 1546 jean i!e 1‘iiuines. wh«» had l>ecn a 
i ntnu'vman in the oiiHe uf tifyphius, started business 
h'i htma )|, and sihhi proved a worthy rnal to his master. 
Mr.inulule eviellent |»»|»u!ar work was l«nng d*»ne by 
• 4 her p!inters, siuh as I ran^ois juste, flaude X<mrty, 
Mas«- Honhominr. am! t'ludlauine KoviUc I'mni the 
old l.\..nncse firm of Itvihscl piotrednl in i^tH two 
lsM>ks illuslratei! by Ibdbein sthe /htnat’ e/ Ih^tth aiul 
iitsix'rhttttm I /t'stanit'nti see |» loJ). .uu! 

numerous other I.vonm-sc b*«.k . wete t h.ui}un|,'!v illus¬ 
trated and also, it may l»e added, eharuim|,,dv UHnid, .t 
vetA pretty style of Iratle bindiin;*. !>rinv; just then m 

Vt *i,;Ur 

Av'am-.t the pretty bmditts^ • and vipnctlcs .uul the 
|»"'}»uia! bmuks to uhuh ihrv Weie applied httle «•! Du 
op|Mr,itiiin uas raisr»l, and thev tonlunied to be issued 
till the taste for them tbrd out ,dw»nt i lint apaiiot 

all the siliolarly work of the Liemh presses the levulers 
«»f the t hnr» h lo«ik up an altilndcMf ntirehntmp h**adily 
I'oiemost m this op|wislllon. leytetlul th.il then pie- 
.?e«e,,(.is had inlr««lu»e*I priiiiin^ u»t*» bi.ime, were the 
t!ie<»!'‘plans of the Sorbonne, wh«» foib.oir the iimly of 
lisbtew .IS ilallperous and hkeU to lead to hriesy. and 
b'-oked vi,sth eyes alm«.isi as unfurndly «in that oi f nvrk 
In is.p('just alter tile mi* 4 nilous s.i«i|»,ttpn apanist the 
\‘.iudo|s| b.tientu* Oolel was hanpe*f on a i.haipe ol 
.itheism, and Ins ImhIv •. ut down .md Imtnl .unsd .1 |>i!e 
«4 hr* l»»iiiks. Ill l;P*»o, «|r'.pitc lus |««‘'atfon .ts a royal 
printer, KoIk-iI I’.stienne, %i,ho h.id just »omplrted hr-, tine 
folio etiltloji of the t»n-ek 1 e'.lamml, %vas iddsprd t<> 
seek salcIV by flvitti; to t »eneVa, and a pcnrfaljon i.ilcr 
jean de loutnes the younpei, oi Lyoti. was oldiyo! 
»;r 
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to follow his example. The kings of France and their 
advisers at this period were determined to be rid of both 
Huguenots and Freethinkers at all costs, and French 
scholarship and French printing were both the recipients 
of blows from which it took them some generations 
to recover. 

When Robert Estienne fled to Geneva, his brother, 
the physician, Charles, was allowed to succeed to his 
office at Paris, and he in turn was followed by a younger 
Robert, who died in 1571. Meanwhile Robert I had 
taken with him a set of matrices of the royal Greek 
types, and with these and otlier founts printed at Geneva 
until his death in 1559. His son, Henri Estienne II, 
then took over the business, but was of too restless and 
roving a disj)osition to conduct it with success. As a 
scholar he was even greater than his father, e.xcelling 
in Greek as Rol>ert had in Latin, and producing in 1572 
a (ireek dictionary { 77 j('saurus ih'arc'cu^ Luignae) which 
became as famous as the Latin one which Robert had 
published forty years earlier. Henri Estienne the 
younger died in 159B, hut the Listienne tradition was 
kept u[) l)y his son Paul (1566 i627)and grandson Antoine 
(1592 1674), the latter bringing back into the family the 
office of royal printer at Paris, and printing an edition 
of the Septuagint. 

Under the discouraging conditions of the middle of 
the sixteenth century I*rcnch {printers gradually ceased 
to be scholars and enthusiasts, but Christopher Plantin, 
a Frenchman, born in the neighbourliood of Tours in 
1514, built up by his energy ami industry a great business 
at Antwerp, the memory of which is jjre.served in the 
famous IMantin Museum. He had started at Antwerp 
in 1549 as a binder, but about six years later turned his 
attention to printing, in conse<iuence (it is said) of an 
accident which di.sable<l him for binding-work. The 
most famous of his l)ooks is the great Antwerp Polyglott 
edition of the Bible in eight volumes, published between 
the years 1569 and 1573. Over this he came so near 
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to ruining himself that the Spanish ('lavcrnmcnt granted 
him special privileges for the prinluction f»f servici-lnHiks 
by way of comjxinsation. I'he sack «»f Antwerp by the 
Spaniards in 1576 was another heavy financial blmv, and 
for a time I'lantin removetl to Leyden, ami also ftjr a 
time kept a branch business at Haris. Hut he ultimately 
returned to Antwerp, and his premises remained in the 
possession of the descendants of one of his sons-in-law, 
Joannes Moretus, until they were purehaseil in 1877 for 
j^48.ooo as the Musde Hlantin. 

After Plantin’s death the branch business which he 
had left at Leyden was earrieil <m !»y another of his 
sons-in-law, I'ranciscus Rarihelengius, who prinlfsl sonic 
pretty little editions t»f the classics ami other ^^tuHl 
iKKiks. IMantin’s own work .is a printer was to^.t}y and 
pretentious rather than beautiful, and the b.id ^tylc of 
his ornaments anti initials exertiseti a |Hmerful influence 
for evil on the printers of the ensuing century 

The mention of Hlantin’s Antueip Holygh'tt in.iy 
remind us that the first l*tilyg!ntt etiilmn of tlu* Hthic 
had been printed lietwcen 1514 ami 1518 at Ahal.’i, in 
Spain, under the auspices of ( anlinal Xirnene*. The 
Latin luimc of Alcala being Loiuplutum, this oiilitm is 
generally quoted as the ComplutenMan HtilygU»lt Aini»ng 
the notable features in it is the use of a singularly tine 
Cireek type in the New T estament Absululclv different 
from the Aldine and all the other (deek ty|iies mutating the 
rapid handwriting of the (ireek scholars of the sislcciifh 
century, this was based on the biHik-hami used in some 
early manuscript, iKissildy the one whuh the Hii|*c* h.id 
lent from the Vatican to aid Cardinal Xitmties in 
forming his text. It was on this t.reek tyjw* that Mr. 
Robert ITot tor, shortly l«,:fore his dc-atli. b.ised bi . tavn 
fount of (ircek, supplying the majusiule-^ which fuith 
a single exception) ,ue wanting m the t»rig»nal .uui 
making other improvements, but kerpmg «losrlv to his 
model and thus producing by far the finest C.irrk tyi't 
ever cast. This nas been Ustul tn print mUable r.htu iH 
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f the Oresteia and Odyssey, the former at the Chiswick, 
Lie latter at the Clarendon Press. 

Save for the Complutensian Polyglott there is nothing 
triking to record of the Spanish printing of the sixteenth 
entury, which retained its massive and archaic char- 
cter for some decades, and then became as dull and 
ndistinguished as the printing of all the rest of Europe 
mded to be towards the end of the century. The 
nthusiasm with which the new art had at first been 
eceived had died out. Printers were no longer lodged 
1 palaces, monasteries, and colleges ; Church and State, 
^hich had at first fostered and protected them, were now 
ialous and suspicious, even actively hostile. Thriving 
lembers of other occupations and professions had at one 
ime taken to the craft. A little later great scholars had 
een willing to give their help and advice, and at least a few 
rinters had themselves been men of learning. All this 
ad passed or was passing. Printing had sunk to the level 
f a mere craft, and a craft in which the hours appear 
D have been cruelly long and work uncertain and badly 
aid. In the eighteenth century the Dutch journeymen 
;^ere certainly better paid than our own, and it may be 
tiat it was through better pay that they did better work 
1 the seventeenth century also. It seems certain, more- 
ver, that the improvements in the construction of 
rinting presses which were introduced in that century 
riginated in Holland. The primacy of the Dutch is 
roved by the large amount of Dutch type imported into 
ingland, and indeed the Dutch books of the seventeenth 
entury are neater and in better taste than those of other 
ountries. It was in Holland also that there worked the 
nly firm of printers of this period who made themselves 
ny abiding reputation. The founder of this firm, Louis 
ilzevir, was a bookseller and bookbinder at Leyden, 
/here, in 1583, he began printing on his own account, 
nd issued between that year and his death in 1617 over 
hundred different books of no very special note. No 
iwer than five of his seven sons carried on his business, 
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and the different combinations of these and of their 
successors in different towns are not a little bewildenog. 
Bonaventura Elzevir with his nephew Abraham issuetl 
pretty little editions of the classics in very small type in 
i2mo and i6mo, of which the most famous are the Greek 
Testament of 1624 and 1633, the Virgil, lerence, Livy, 
Tacitus, Pliny, and Caesar of 1634-6, and a similar senes 
of French historical and political works and French 
and Italian classics. After the deaths of Abraham and 
Bonaventura in 1652 the business was carried on by 
their respective sons Jean and Daniel, who issued fainou.s 
editions of the Imitatio Christi and the Psalter. Mean¬ 
while Louis Elzevir (another grandson of the founder) 
had been working at Amsterdam, and in 1654 vv'as joined 
there by Daniel, the new partnership i)rodiieing some fine 
folio editions. Other members of the family went on 
working at Utrecht and Leyden until as late as 1712, so that 
its whole typographical career extended over a hundred and 
thirty years. But it is only the little classical editions, 
and a French cookery book called Le Pastissicy P'yalogins, 
that are at all famous, and the fame of these (the little 
classics being troublesome to read and having more than 
a fair share of misprints, though edited by David 
Heinsius) probably rests on a misconception, 'riiese 
small classical editions were the last word for two centuries 
in that development of the Small Book which vve have 
already traced in the Aldine editions at Venice, those 
of De Colines and Robert Estienne of Paris, of Sebastian 
Gryphius at Lyons, and of the successors of Idantin at 
Antwerp. Now the small books of the Idzevirs were 
produced at a very important period in the hi.story of 
bookbinding, and when we hear of large sums having 
been paid for an Elzevir it will mostly turn out that the 
excellence of its binding has had a good deal to do with 
the price. The cookery book is an exception, the value 
of this, though often enhanced by a fine binding, lieing 
yet considerable, even in a shabby jacket. But the 
interest in this case is due to the antiquarian instincts 
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of book-loving gounucts, and not in any way to the 
printing. The little classics, even when of the right date 
and with all the right little headpiece.s and all the right 
misprints, have never been worth on their own merits 
more than a few pounds, while shabby, cropped cojiies 
have no selling value whatever. 
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CHAPTER XI 


FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

A S we have already said, the charm of the wiKHlcut 
pictures in incunabula lies in their simplicity, in 
their rude story-telling power, often very forcible 
and direct, in the valiant effort, sometimes curi<!us!y 
successful in cuts otherwise contem[)tibly pot>r, to give 
character and expression to the human face, and as regartls 
form in the harmony between the wotHlcuts and the pa|»er 
and type of the books in which they appear. In the hocfk* 
illustrations of the sixteenth century llic artist is more 
learned, more self-conscious, and his design is interpieted 
with far greater skill by the better trained woinl-tutters 
of his day. More pains are taken witli accessories, .nul 
often perhaps for this rea.son the cut docs tmt tell its story 
so quickly as of old. It is now a wtirk of art whicli 
demands study, no longer a signpt»st explaining it^elf 
however rapidly the leaf is turned. Lastly, the artist sectns 
seldom to have thought of the form of the hook isi which 
his work was to appear, of the type with whidi the text was 
to be printed, or even of how the wootl-cutter was to 
interpret his design. Book-illustration, which hatl offered 
to the humble makers of playing-cards ami pictures tjf 
saints new scope for their skill, l)ecame to the artists of 
the sixteenth century a lightly valuetl luetliotl of earning 
a little money from the booksellers, tlieir lietter work 
being reserved for single designs, or in some cases fur 
the copperplates which at first they executed, as well as 
drew, themselve.s. Thus the liook-coilector is auisci.ass, 
on the one hand, that less {)ains have been taken to pkasc 
him, and on the other that he is separating by his htdihv 
i8o 
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one section of an artist’s work from the rest, in connection 
with which it ought to be studied. He may even be in 
some doubt as to where his province ends, since many of 
the illustrated books of the sixteenth century, although 
they possess a titlepage and are made up in quires, are 
essentially not books at all, the letterpress being confined 
to explanations of the woodcuts printed either below them 
or facing them on the opposite pages. The bibliographer 
himself, it may be added, feels somewhat of an intruder in 
this field, which properly belongs to the student of art, 
although in so far as art is enshrined in books and thus 
brought within the province of the book-collector, biblio¬ 
graphy cannot refuse to deal with it. 

Although we have taken off our caps in passing to 
Erhard Reuwich and Michael Wolgemut for their 
admirable work, the one in the Mainz Breidenbach, the 
other in the Schatzbehalter and Nuremberg Chronicle, it 
is Albrecht Diirer who must be regarded as the inaugu- 
rator of the second period of German book-illustrations. 
During his Wanderjahre Diirer had produced at Basel 
for an edition of S. Jerome’s Epistles, printed by 
Nicolaus Kesler in 1492 (reprinted 1497), a rude woodcut 
of the saint extracting a thorn from his lion’s foot. 
Dtirer’s important bookwork begins in 1498, when his 
fifteen magnificent woodcuts illustrating the Apocalypse 
(which influenced all later treatments of this theme) were 
issued twice over at Nuremberg, in one edition with 
German title and text, in the other with Latin. Stated in 
their colophons to have been “ printed by Albrecht Diirer, 
painter,” neither edition bears the name of a professional 
printer. The types used in each case were those of 
Anton Koberger, Diirer’s godfather, and the effect of the 
artist’s personal superintendence, which the colophons 
attest, is seen in the excellence of the presswork. The 
following year Koberger published an illustrated edition 
of the Reuelationes Sanctae Birgittae (German reprint in 
1502), and Diirer has been supposed to have helped in 
this, but the theory is now discredited. In 1501 he 
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bald for an Eichstatt Missal (Nuremberg, H. Hblzel, 
1517), some large designs for the Etliche Tjnderricht zu 
befestigung der Stett Schloss vnd Jlecken (Nuremberg, 
1527), and his own book on the Proportion of the Human 
Body, which was issued both in German and in a Latin 
translation by Camerarius. 

Several borders and illustrations formerly ascribed to 
Diirer are now attributed to one of his pupils, Hans 
Springinklee, who lived in Diirer’s house at Nuremberg, 
where he worked from about 1513 1522. Most of 

Springinklee’s bookwork was done for Anton Koberger, 
who published some of it at Nuremberg, while some 
was sent to the Lyon printers, Clein, Sacon, and Marion, 
who were in Koberger’s employment. A border of his 
design bearing the arms of Bilibaldus Pirckheimer is 
found in several works which Pirckheimer edited 
(1513-17). In a Hortulus Animae, printed by J. Clein 
for Koberger at Lyon, 1516, fifty cuts are by Springin¬ 
klee. The Hortulus Animae was as popular in Germany 
as the illustrated Horae in France and England. In 
1517 another edition appeared with Erhard Schon as its 
chief illustrator, and only a few of Springinklee’s cuts. 
The next year Springinklee produced a new set of cuts, 
and Schon’s work was less used. Springinklee and 
Schon were also associated in Bible illustrations printed 
for Koberger by Sacon at Lyon, and to Springinklee 
are now assigned two full-page woodcuts in an Eichstatt 
Missal (H. Hblzel, Nuremberg, 1517), and a border to 
the Reuelationes Birgittae (F. Peypus, Nuremberg, 1517), 
formerly ascribed to Diirer. A woodcut of Johann 
Tritheim presenting his Polygraphia to Maximilian, 
formerly attributed to Holbein as having been printed at 
Basel (Adam Petri, 1518), is now also placed to the credit 
of Springinklee, who, moreover, worked for the Weiss- 
kunig and probably for other of the artistic commemora¬ 
tions of himself which Maximilian commissioned. 

Hans Sebald Beham is best known as a book- 
illustrator from his work for Christian Egenolph at 
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Senis (1515), all published by J. Otmar. In 1514 he had 
illustrated for Adam Petri of Basel a Plenarium or 
Evangelienbuch, which went through several editions. 
Another Evangelienbuch, printed by Thomas Anshelm at 
Hagenau in 1516, contains several cuts with Schaufelein’s 
signature, but in a different style, probably partly due to 
a different wood-cutter; these were used again in other 
books. 

In the Theuerdank of 1517 about twenty cuts are 
assigned to Schaufelein, some of them bearing his signa¬ 
ture. The following year he illustrated Leonrodt’s Him- 
melwagen for Otmar with twenty cuts, mostly signed, 
some of which were used afterwards on the titlepages of 
early Luther tracts. After an interval Schaufelein is 
found in 1533 working for Heinrich Steyner of Augs¬ 
burg, who employed him to illustrate his German editions 
of the classics, Thucydides (1533), Plutarch (1534), Cicero 
(1534), Apuleius (1538), etc. The blocks for some of his 
cuts subsequently passed into the possession of Christian 
Egenolph of Frankfort. 

The first native Augsburg artist whom we have to 
notice is Hans Burgkmair, who was born in 1473, and 
began bookwork in 1499 by illustrating missals for 
Erhard Ratdolt with pictures of patron saints and of the 
Crucifixion. The chief Augsburg publisher for whom he 
worked in his early days was Johann Otmar, for whom 
he illustrated several books by the popular preacher, 
Johann Geiler von Kaisersberg {Predigen teutsch, 1508 
and 1510, Das Buck Granatapfel, 1510, Nauicula 
Poenitentiae, 1511), and other devotional and moral 
works. In 1515 Hans Schoensperger the younger em¬ 
ployed him to supply a dedication cut and seven designs 
3f the Passion for a Leiden Chrisfi, and to the Theuer- 
iank published by Schoensperger the elder at Nurem¬ 
berg in 1517 he contributed thirteen illustrations (only 
3ne signed). He had already been employed (1510) on 
a few of the cuts in the Genealogy of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, which a wholesome fear lest its accuracy should 
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Wciditz began bookwork in or before 1518, in which 
year he contributed a titlc-cut to the Nemo of Ulrich von 
Hutton, while in 1519 he made twelve illustrations to 
the same author’s account of Maximilian’s tjuarrel with 
the Venetians. In 1518 lie had begun working for the 
firm of Grimm and Wirsung, and this, with a few com¬ 
missions from other Augsburg publishers, kept him busy 
till about 1523, when he himself moved to Strassburg, 
whence his family had come, while in the same year 
Grimm and Wirsung gave up business and sold their 
blocks to Steiner, 'bhese included not only many title- 
borders by Weiditz, twenty illustrations to two comedies 
of Plautus and a set of cuts to the Deoofissime meiiita- 
iiones de vita ef passloue C'/irisfi, and another to a Ger¬ 
man Ce/esti>ia, all publishcil in 1520, but a series of 
some 260 masterly illustrations to a German vcrsit>n of 
Petrarch’s De remediis idrinsqite foetiuiae. Steiner used 
some of these cuts in a Cicero Ih' O/fit iis of 1531, which 
has in addition sixty-hcven important cuts by \Widitz, 
presumably of the same period, and also in a Jitstituts 
of the same year, but the work for which they were 
specially designed did not appear until a year later. 
Needless to say, selections fnan both the Petrarch and 
the Cicero sets apjicar in later work. 

After removing to Strassburg, Wciditz copieil some 
Wittenberg Bible cuts ami also Holbein’s .Apocalypse set 
for Knoblauch in t52.g In 1530 he illustrated for 
J. Schott the tleHnuduni <jf Brunfels, which wcfit through 
several editions both in L.itin ami German, ami for this 
com[)aratively humble work was praisetl by name in both 
editiiuis, so that until 1904 it was ojdy as the illu.strator 
of th(“ 1 lcrl>al that he was kmnvn. .Many of his Augsburg 
wootit ut'. subse<pu:utly pas',eti to that jiersistent purchaser 
of <»ld bhu ks, Christian I'.genolph of I'rankfort. 

Hefori- passing away from the Nuremberg and Augs¬ 
burg bo<ik~iilustr.itors, it seems necessary to tlescribe 
brielly, but in a nufre ctimiected form, the literary and 
artistic enter[>rises of the Emperor Maximilian, tt) which 
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LATER FOREIGN ILLUSTRATIONS 


blocks were made, and an edition in book form was 
printed some time after 1522. 

The romance of Theuerdank was written by Melchior 
Pfintzing, under Maximilian’s direction, to celebrate his 
wooing of Mary of Burgundy and other exploits. The 
bulk (seventy-seven) of the illustrations in it are now 
ascribed to Beck, seventeen to Schaufelein, thirteen to 
Burgkmair, and three, two, and one respectively to Schcin, 
Traut, and Breu. It was published as a sumptuous folio, 
several copies being struck on vellum by the elder 
Schoensperger at Nuremberg in 1517, and reprinted two 
years later. 

The PFcisskuuig, or White King, an account of 
Maximilian’s parentage, education, and exploits, was 
dictated by him in fragments to 'rreitzsaurwein, but 
never fully edited. Of the 2.1.9 illustrations about half 
are by Burgkmair, most of the others by Beck. With 
the exception of thirteen the blocks were preserveil at 
Vienna, and the book was printed there for the first time 
in 1775. 

Lastly, the /•'nydal, whicli was to have given an 
account of Maximilian’s tourneys and " Mummercien,” 
is known to us by the preservation of the original 
miniatures from which the illustrations were to have 
been made, but only five blacks out of 256 were 
actually cut. 

The patronage of the bhuperor Maximilian gives 
special importance to the work done during his lifetime 
at Nurenmerg and Augsburg, but there was no lack of 
book-illustrations elsewhere. At 'Fdbingen some of the 
mathematical works of Johann Stbftler were curiously 
decorated, and the second edition of his liphenicrides 
(1533) kas a fine portrait of the author in his seventy- 
ninth year. At Ratisbon, Albrecht Altdorfer was the 
most important worker for tlic wood-cutters, and to him 
are now attributed thirty-eight cuts illustrating the I'all 
and Redemption of Man, published at Hamburg in 1604, 
under the name of Diirer, as “ nunc primiim b tenebris in 
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lucem editae.” Their minute and rather niggling style 
renders the bad printing which they have mostly received 
peculiarly destructive to them. Another Ratisbon artist, 
Michael Ostendorfer, illustrated a few books published at 
Ratisbon itself, and others printed at Ingolstadt. 

At Wittenberg, from a little before 1520, the influence 
of Martin Luther made itself as much felt as that of 
Maximilian at Augsburg and Nuremberg. Hither, in 
1505, had come a Franconian artist, Lucas Cranach, who 
had already illustrated some missals for Winterburger of 
Vienna. Numerous pictures of saints, which he drew 
for the Wittenberg Heiligthumsbuch of 1509, are subse¬ 
quently found dispersed in other works, such as the 
Hortulus Animae. A few title-cuts on tracts by Luther 
and others are assigned to him, but a great mass of book- 
work, including numerous fine borders, found in Witten¬ 
berg books of the Luther period, while showing abundant 
traces of the elder Cranach’s influence, is yet clearly not 
by him. It has recently been assigned, with some proba¬ 
bility, to his eldest son, Hans. His younger son, Lucas 
Cranach II, also supplied a few borders and illustrations 
to the Wittenberg booksellers. Georg Lemberger also 
produced borders for titlepages and some Bible cuts, and 
two other Wittenberg Bible-illustrators of this school 
were Erhard Altdorfer, brother of Albrecht, whose best 
bookwork is found in a fine Danish Bible printed at 
Copenhagen in 1550, and Hans Brosamer, Bibles, or 
parts of the Bible, with whose cuts appeared both at 
Wittenberg and at Frankfort. 

At Strassburg, Hans Baldung Grien, whose work 
shows the influence of Diirer, illustrated the Granatapfel 
(1510) and other works by Geiler of Kaisersberg, the 
Hortulus Animae printed by Flach (1510), etc. Johann 
Wachtlin, who had contributed a Resurrection to a set of 
Passion cuts published by Knoblauch in 1506, illustrated 
a Leben Christi for the same printer in 1508. We find 
his work again in the Feldbuch der Wundarznei of Hans 
von Gersdorff, printed by Schott in 1517. The work of 
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Hans Weiditz for Strassburg publishers has already been 
mentioned. It was here also that Urs Graf worked for 
some little time for Knoblauch, to whose Passion set of 
1507 he contributed, and other publishers. In 1509 he is 
found at Basel, where two years later he became a citizen, 
supplying ninety-five little woodcuts to an edition of the 
Postilla of Guillermus, and also designing title borders. 
As a centre of printing Basel was now rapidly increasing 
in importance, and when Erasmus allied himself with the 
foremost Basel printer, Johann Froben, for a time the 
city succeeded, in point of quality though not of quantity, 
to the typographical supremacy which Venice was fast 
losing. Scholarly works such as approved themselves to 
Erasmus and Froben offered, of course, very little scope 
for book-illustration properly so called, but the desire for 
beauty found vent, not only with them, but with the other 
Basel printers of the day, Valentin Curio, Johann Bebel, 
Adam Petri, Andreas Cratander, etc., in elaborate borders 
to titlepages, headpieces and tailpieces, ornamental capitals 
and trade devices. The arrival of Hans Holbein (born 
at Augsburg in 1497) Basel in 1516 on his Wander- 
jahre supplied a decorator of a skill altogether outshining 
that .shown in the rather tasteless architectural work, 
varied with groups of children, produced by Urs Graf, 
though Holbein himself was content to begin in this 
style. In his most characteristic work the footpiece 
of the border illustrates some classical scene, Mutius 
Scaevola and Porsenna, the death of Cleopatra, or 
Quintus Curtius leaping into the abyss; less commonly 
a scriptural one, such as the death of John the Baptist. 
The most elaborate of his titlepages was that to the 
Tabula of Cebes (1521), in which little children crowd 
through the gate of life to meet all the varied fortunes 
which life brings. Delightful humour is shown in an 
often used headpiece and tailpiece, showing villagers 
chasing a fox and returning home dancing. During 
1517 and the following year, when Hans Holbein was 
absent from Basel, his brother Ambrosius worked there 
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on the same lines, and decorated, among other books. 
More’s Utopia. 

After his return to Basel in 1519, Hans Holbein re¬ 
mained at work there until 1526, and it was during this 
period that his book-illustrations, properly so called, were 
executed, including those to the Apocalypse and his two 
most famous pieces of bookwork, his Dance of Death 
and Historiarmn Veteris Testamenti leones, both of 
which were first published in 1538 at Lyon by Melchior 
and Caspar Trechsel. These (with perhaps some excep¬ 
tions) and many of his other designs^ were cut in wood by 
Hans Lutzelburger who signed a Holbein titlepage to a 
German New Testament printed by Thomas Wolff in 
1523, and who, if rightly identified with the Hans Form- 
schneider with whose widow the Trechsels were in 
correspondence in 1526 and 1527, must have died about 
the time that Holbein left Basel. Pen copies, moreover, 
of some of the cuts of the Dance of Death are preserved 
at the Berlin Museum, and one of these is dated 1527, so 
that there can be no question that the originals belong to 
this period of Holbein’s life, and the British Museum 
possesses a set of proofs of forty out of the original series 
of forty-one, printed on four sheets, ten on a sheet. It 
has been conjectured that the occupations of some of the 
great personages whom Death is depicted as seizing may 
have been considered as coming under the offence of 
scandalum magnatum and so have caused the long 
delay before the blocks were used, but as this explanation 
does not apply to the illustrations to the Old Testament 
it seems inadequate. As published in 1538 by the 
Trechsels the cuts are accompanied by French quatrains 
from the pen of Gilles Corrozet and other appropriate 
matter, and have prefixed to them a titlepage reading: 
Les Simulachres & Historiees Faces de la Mort, aidant 
elegammH pourtraictes que artificiellement imaginees. 

^ Including perhaps the four sets of decorative capitals attributed to Holbein, 
one ornamental, the others representing a Dance of Peasants, Children, and a 
Dance of Death. 
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A Lyon, soubz lescu de Coloigne, M.D.XXXVIII A 
second edition with Latin instead of French verses was 
published by Jean and Francois Frellon, and others 
followed, in one of which, that of 1545, one, and in 
another, that of 1547, eleven additional cuts were printed 
while in 1562, when the book was still in Frellon’s hands’, 
five woodcuts of children make their appearance, though 
they have no connection with the original series. ’ 

That Holbein’s Old Testament designs also belong to 
his Basel period is shown by copies of them appearing in 
a Bible printed by Froschouer in 1531, though the 
original cuts were not published till seven years later. As 
printed by the Trechsels they are eighty-six in number, 
and while the cutting of the best is worthy of Lutzel- 
burger, their execution is too unequal for it to be certain 
that the whole series was executed by him. The cuts 
were also used by the Trechsels in a Bible of the same 
year, and both the Bible and the cuts under their own 
title Historiarum Veteris Testamenti leones were repub¬ 
lished by the Frellons. 

Considerations of space forbid more than a bare men¬ 
tion of the Bambergische Halssgericht (1508), with its all 
too vivid representations of the cruel punishments then in 
use, and the illustrated classics published at later dates 
by Johann Schoeffer at Mainz, or of the work of Jakob 
Kobel at Oppenheim with its rather clumsy imitations of 
Ratdolt’s Italian ornaments, or of the illustrated books 
printed by Johann Weissenburger at Landshut, or of 
those from the press of Hieronymus Rodlich at Siemen, 
the Thurnierbuch of 1530, Kunst des Messens of the 
following year, and Fierabras of I533- After about 1535 
little original book-illustration of any importance was 
produced in other German cities, but in Nuremberg and 
Frankfurt it continued plentiful, Virgil Solis and Jobst 
Amman working assiduously for the booksellers in both 
places. 

In no other country did the first thirty years of the 
sixteenth century produce so much interesting work as in 
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Germany. Interesting, moreover, as this German work is 
in itself, it is made yet more so by the fact that a sufficient 
proportion of it is signed to enable connoisseurs to 
pursue their pleasant task of distributing the unsigned 
cuts among the available artists. Less intrinsically good, 
and with very few facilities for playing this fascinating 
game, the book-illustrations of other countries have been 
comparatively little studied. In Italy the new century 
brought some evil days to the book trade. Printing itself 
ceased for a time at Brescia; at Florence publishers for 
many years relied chiefly on their old stock of cuts; at 
Milan, at Ferrara and Pavia a little new work was done. 
At Venice the thin delicate outline cuts of the last decade 
of the fifteenth century ceased to be produced any longer, 
though the old blocks sometimes reappear. More often 
the old designs were either simply copied or imitated in 
the more heavily shaded style which was now coming into 
vogue. The interest of some of this shaded work is 
increased by the occasional appearance on it of a signature. 
Thus in the Missale Romanum of 30 July, 1506, pub¬ 
lished by Stagninus, some of the cuts in this shaded style 
bear the same signature, “ia,”as appears on the outline work 
in the Ovid of 1497. Work done by ia” is also sometimes 
found copied by another cutter calling himself VGO, 
whose name is also found on some copies of French Horae 
cuts in a Venice Horae of 1513. 

Signatures which occur with some frequency between 
1515 and 1529 are the z.a., z.A., and I.A. used by Zoan 
Andrea, i.e. Johannes Andreas Vavassore. This Zoan 
Andrea was an assiduous copyist. Early in his career 
(1515-16) we find him imitating Diirer’s large illustrations 
to the Apocalypse; in 1517 his title-cut for the De modo 
regendi of Antonio Cornazano imitates that of Burgkmair 
on the rebus Gothorum of Jornandes. In 1520 

he prefixed to a Livy printed by Giunta an excellent 
portrait modelled, as the Prince d’Essling has shown, on 
a sculpture set up at Padua to the memory either of the 
historian himself or of one of his descendants; in 
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1521 he copied Marcantonio Raimondi’s engraving of 
Horatius Codes, and in the same year another by 
Raimondi of Quintus Curtius. This was for an edition 
of Boiardo, and for a later edition of 1524 Zoan Andrea 
copied yet another engraving, that of Scipio Africanus. 
In 1525 he imitated Holbein’s elaborate border to the 
Tabula Cebetis, applying it to a Dictionarium Graecum. 
About this time also he produced the well-known block- 
book (at least three editions known) Opera noua contemp- 
latiua, imitating Diirer’s Little Passion in some of the 
cuts. Because of the rarity of signed woodcuts in Italian 
books Zoan Andrea has attracted more attention than the 
quality of his work deserves. It seems probable that he 
was the head of a workshop, and the craftsmanship of the 
cuts bearing his signature is very unequal. 

Turning to the general course of book-illustration in 
Venice as it may be studied in the great work of the 
Prince d’Essling, unhappily left without the promised 
introduction at the time of his lamented death, we find 
several different influences at work. As has been already 
noted, the shaded work which had begun to make its 
appearance before 1500, as in the frontispiece to the 
Epitome Ahnagesti of Regiomontanus (1496), rapidly 
became the predominant style. We find it combined with 
some of the charm of the earlier outline vignettes in the 
small pictures of a Virgil of 1507, and in some of those 
of another edition in 1508, though the larger ones in this 
are heavy and coarse. The extreme of coarseness is 
found in an edition of the Legendario di Sancti of 1518, 
the woodcuts being more suited to a broadside for a 
cottage wall than to Venetian bookwork. The style is 
seen at its best in the illustrations of a well-known Horae 
printed by Bernardinus Stagninus in 1507, and, generally 
speaking, it is in the Missals, Breviaries, and Horae 
published by L. A. Giunta, Stagninus and the De 
Gregoriis (see Plate XXV) that the most satisfactory book- 
work of this period is found. 

Another style which may be traced in many books of 
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the early years of the century is a rather coarse develop¬ 
ment of the characteristic Florentine manner of the 
fifteenth century. The cuts are as a rule considerably 
larger than the Florentine ones, and the ornamental 
borders which surround them are much deeper. As in 
many of the Florentine cuts, more use is made of black 
spaces than was usual at Venice, but the cutting as a rule 
is coarse, and there is none of the charm of the best 
Florentine work. Woodcuts in this style are found most 
frequently on the titlepages of popular books in small 
quarto, published by the Sessas, who apparently did not 
see their way to commissioning more than a single 
illustration to each book. But the influence of the style 
affected the pictures in a few works of larger size—for 
instance, the 1503 edition of the Chronica Chronicarwn 
of Bergomensis, and the well-known picture of a choir in 
the Practica Musices of Gafori (1512). 

Despite his connection with the HyPnerotoyyiachia, 
which, however, was printed on commission, Aldus con¬ 
cerned himself little with book-illustrations, and if the 
miserable cuts which he put into his edition of Hero and 
Leander of Musaeus are fair specimens of what he 
thought sufficiently good when left to himself, he was 
well advised in holding aloof from them. Nevertheless, 
the popularity which he gained for the small octavos 
which he introduced in 1501 was an important factor in 
the development of book-illustration in the sixteenth 
century. Although Aldus did not illustrate them him¬ 
self, it was impossible that the lightly printed handy 
books which he introduced should remain permanently 
unillustrated, and when italic type was ousting roman 
and small books taking the place of large, the introduc¬ 
tion of smaller illustrations, depending for their effect on 
the delicacy of their cutting, became inevitable. If we 
take any popular book of the century, such as the Sonetti 
of Petrarch, and note the illustrations in successive 
editions, we shall find them getting smaller and smaller 
and more and more lightly cut and lightly printed, in 
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order to match better with the thin italic types. The new 
style is seen at its best in the books of 1540-60, the 
Petrarch of 1544 printed by Gabriel Giolito, Boccaccio’s 
Decamerone printed by Valgrisi in 1552, Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses by Giolito in 1553. Finally, book-illustration 
peters out at Venice in pictorial capitals, which take as 
their subjects any heroes of Greek and Roman history and 
mythology whose names begin with the required letter, on 
the principle of the nursery alphabet in which “ A was an 
Archer who shot at a frog, B was a Butcher who had a great 
dog.” To an age which, not otherwise to its loss, neglects 
the study of Lempri^re’s Classical Dictionary, many of 
these puzzle initials are bafflingly obscure, relieved only 
by a recurring Q, which in almost all alphabets depicts 
Quintus Curtius leaping into the chasm at Rome. Some 
similar sets of Old Testament subjects are much easier. 
Books decorated with capitals of this kind are found as 
late as the end of the seventeenth century. Isolated 
initials designed on this plan are found also in other 
countries, but outside Italy it is only seldom that we 
come across anything approaching a set. 

As to French book-illustrations of the sixteenth 
century, a competent historian should have much to 
say, but the present writer has made no detailed study of 
them, and in the absence of any monograph to steal 
from must be content with recording general impressions, 
only here and there made precise by references to books 
which he has examined. Far more than those of Germany 
or Venice, French publishers of the sixteenth century 
relied on the great stock of woodcuts which had come 
into existence during the decades 1481-1500. That they 
did so may be regarded as some compensation for the 
exceptional rarity of most of the more interesting French 
incunabula. We have spoken disrespectfully of the little 
devotional books printed about 1500 with an old Horae 
cut on the back of the titlepage or at the end, but in the 
popular books printed by the Lenoirs and other pub¬ 
lishers as late as 1530, and even later, cuts will be found 
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from Millet’s Destruction de Troie and other incunabula 
now quite unobtainable, and it is even possible at times 
from salvage of this kind to deduce the former existence 
of fifteenth century editions of which no copy can now 
be found. 

After about 1503 the French Horae decline rapidly 
in beauty and interest, but many fine missals were issued 
by Wolfgang Hopyl and other firms, some with one 
or more striking pictures, almost all with admirable 
capitals. 

Among non-liturgical books it is difficult to find 
any class for which new illustrations were made at all 
freely. Several books of Chronicles by Monstrelet, 
Robert Gaguin, and others have one or more cuts at 
the beginning which may have been made for them, 
e.g. a folio cut of S. Denis and S. Rdmy, with shields 
of arms found in the Cojnpendium super Franconmi 
gestis by Robert Gaguin (this, however, dates back to 
1500), a double cut of S. Louis blessed by the Pope 
and confronting the Turks (found in Gaguin’s Somniaire 
Historial de Prance, c. 1523, and elsewhere), another 
double cut of Clovis baptized and in battle (Gaguin’s Mcr 
des Chronicques, 1536, but much earlier), a spirited battle 
scene {Victoire dti Roy contre les FdnitieHS, 1510), etc. 
But wherever we find illustrations in the text, there we 
are sure to light on a medley of old cuts (e.g. in Les 
grands chronicques de France, 1514, Gaguin’s Chron¬ 
icques, 1516, and the Rozier historial, 1523), and it will 
be odds that Millet’s Destruction de Troie will be found 
contributing its woodcuts of the Trojan War as illustra¬ 
tions of French history. When an original cut of this 
period can be found, it seldom has the charm of the best 
work of the last five years of the fifteenth century, but 
is usually quite good ; there is, for in.stance, a quite 
successful metal-cut with cribld background of Justinian in 
Council in an edition of his laws printed by Bocard for 
Petit in 1516, and some of the liturgical cuts arc admir¬ 
able. There is thus no reason to impute the falling off 
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in new cuts to lack of artists. It seems clear that the 
demand for illustrations had for the moment shifted to 
an uncritical audience who liked (small blame to them) 
the fifteenth century cuts which had delighted more 
educated people a generation earlier, and were not at all 
particular as to their appropriateness. Meanwhile the 
educated book-buyers were learning Greek and preparing 
themselves to appreciate the severe, unillustrated elegance 
of the books of the Estiennes, and new cuts were not 
needed. 

The inception of a new style must certainly be con¬ 
nected with the name of Geoffroi Tory, whose best work 
is to be found in his Books of Hours, which have already 
been described in an earlier chapter. Its predominant 
note is a rather thin elegance of outline, in which the 
height of the figures is usually somewhat exaggerated. 
Tory is supposed to have brought home this style after 
his visit to Italy, but its application to bookwork appears 
to have been his own idea. There is, indeed, a striking 
resemblance between the little cuts of Tory’s third 
Horae set, dated 8 February, 1529, and those in an 
Aldine Horae of October- of the same year, but to the 
best of my belief Tory reckoned his year from i January, 
not in the old French style from Easter, and if so it was 
Tory who supplied the Aldine artist with a model, which 
indeed is a logical continuation of his editions of 1525 
and 1527. It is greatly to be regretted that his own 
ChamPfieury of 1527 is so slightly illustrated. The little 
picture of Hercules Gallicus which comes in it is quite 

delightful. _ •„ j 

If any guide were in existence to the illustrated 
French books of the thirties in the sixteenth century it 
would probably be possible to trace the spread of Tor^s 
influence. In 1530 Simon Colines illustrated Jean 
Veterinaria Medicina with a good enough cut in the old 
French style slightly modified. For the same author^s De 
Natura Stirpium of 1536 he provided a woodcut, of an 
alcove scene in a garden, the tone of which is quite new. 
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It is evident that French publishers were waking up to 
new possibilities and sending their artists to foreign 
models, as a Perceforest printed for Gilles Gourmont in 
1531 and a Meliadus de Leomioys for Denis Janot in 
1532, have both of them elaborate title borders in the 
style which the Holbeins had made popular at Basel. 
The latter is signed .F., a signature found in several 
later books in the new style. In 1534 we find Wechel 
issuing a Valturius with neat adaptations of the old 
Verona illustrations. Doubtless there were many other 
interesting books, with cuts original or copied of this 
decade, but the only one of which I have a note is the 
Idamant mal traicfe de sa mye (translated from the 
Spanish of Diego de San Pedro), printed by Denis Janot 
for V. Sertenas in 1539, in which the title is enclosed in a 
delicately cut border, the footpiece of which shows the 
lovers in a garden. Not long after this Janot printed 
(without putting his name or a date) JLa touche Naifue 
pour esprowver Lamy and le Flateur of Antoine Du 
Saix, in which the rules enclosing the title cut into a 
pretty oval design of flowers and ribbons. In 1540 we 
find the new style fully established in the Hecatongraphie 
Cest it dire les descriptions de cent figures & kystoires, a 
book of emblems, by Gilles Corrozet, printed by Denis 
Janot, which I only know in the third edition, that of 
1543. Here we find little vignettes, much smaller than 
those in the Malermi Bible, with a headline over them and 
a quatrain in italics beneath, the whole enclosed in an 
ornamental frame. The little cuts have the faults in¬ 
evitable in emblems, and some of them are poorly cut, 
but the best of them are not only wonderfully delicate, but 
show a sense of movement and a skill in the manipulation 
of drapery never reached in the fifteenth century. 

In 1543 appeared, again from the press of Denis Janot, 
“ imprimeur du Roy en langue fran^oise,” another emblem 
book, Le Tableau de Cedes de Thebes, ancienphilosophe & 
disciple de Socrate: auquel est paincte de ses couleurs, la 
uraye image de la vie humaine, & quelle twye llhom 7 ne 
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doit elire, pour peruenir it verfu & perfaicte science. 
Premieremet escript en Grec & maintenant expose en 
Ryme Francoyse. The French rhymester was again the 
author of the Hecatongraphie, and the imprint, “ A Paris 
On les uend en la grand [sic] salle du Palais en la boutique 
de Gilles Corrozet,” shows that he not only wrote the 
verses and perhaps inspired the illustrations, but sold the 
books as well. 

In 1545 we find this same style of design and cutting 
on a larger scale in Les dix premiers livres de llliade 
dHom^re, Prince des Poetes, traduictz en vers Frangois, 
par M. Hugues Salel, and printed by lehan Loys for 
Vincent Sertenas. The cuts are in two sizes, the smaller 
being surrounded with Toryesque borders. It is difficult 
to pass any judgment other than one of praise on such 
delicate work. Nevertheless, just as the fanfare style of 
binding used by Nicolas Eve. with its profuse repetition of 
small tools, is much more effective on a small book cover 
than on a large, so here we may well feel that some bolder 
and clearer design would be better suited to the illustration 
of a folio. In the title-cut here shown (Plate XXVI) a 
rather larger style is attempted with good results. 

The year after the Homer there appeared at Paris from 
the press of Jacques Kerver a French translation of the 
HyPnerotomachia by Jean Martin. This is one of the 
most interesting cases of the rehandling of woodcuts, the 
arrangement of the original designs being closely followed, 
while the tone is completely changed by the substitution 
of the tall rather thin figures which had become fashion¬ 
able in French woodcuts for the short and rather plump 
ones of the Venetian edition, and by similar changes in 
the treatment of landscape. 

In the second half of the century at Paris excellent 
woodcut portraits, mostly in an oval frame, are sometimes 
found on titlepages, and in other cases decoration is 
supplied by a neatly cut device. Where illustrations are 
needed for the explanation of works on hunting or any 
other subjects they are mostly well drawn and cut. But 
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the use of woodcuts in books of imaginative literature 
became more and more rare. 

At Lyon, as at Paris, at the beginning of the century 
the store of fifteenth century cuts was freely drawn on for 
popular editions. Considerable influence, however, was 
exercised at first by Italian models, afterwards by Ger¬ 
many, so that while in the early sixteenth century Latin 
Bibles the cuts are mostly copied from Giunta’s Malermi 
Bible, these were gradually superseded by German cuts, 
which Anton Koberger supplied to the Lyonnese printers 
who worked for him. While in Italy the small octavos 
popularized by Aldus continued to hold their own, in 
France, from about 1530, editions in 32“ came rapidly into 
fashion, and about the middle of the century these were 
especially the vogue at Lyon, the publishers often casing 
them in very gay little trade bindings sometimes stamped 
in gold, but often with painted interlacements. The 
publication by the Trechsels in 1538 of the two Holbein 
books, the Dance of Death and illustrations to the Old 
Testament, must have given an impetus to picture-making 
at Lyon, but this was at first chiefly visible in illustrated 
Bibles and New Testaments. Gilles Corrozet, who had 
written the verses for both the Holbein books, continued 
his career, as we have seen, at Paris. The most typical 
Lyonnese illustrated books were the rival editions of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses in French, one printed by Mac6 
Bonhomme in 1556, with borders to every page and little 
cuts measuring about i|- in. by 2, and a similar edition 
(reissued in Dutch and Italian) of the next year from the 
press of Jean de Tournes, the borders and little pictures 
in which are attributed to Bernard Salomon. In 1557 
De Tournes issued also the Devises Hdroigues of Claude 
Paradin, and he was also the publisher of a Calendricr 
Historial, a memorandum book charmingly decorated 
with cuts of the seasons. 

Partly owing to religious troubles the book trade at 
Lyon soon after this rapidly declined, but the French 
style was carried on for a while at Antwerp by Chris- 
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topher Plantin, who printed Paradin’s Devises Hdroiques 
in 1562 and in 1564, and the two following years three 
30 oks of Emblems, those of Sambucus, Hadrianus Junius, 
ind Alciatus himself. His earlier Horae are also illus- 
;rated with woodcuts, and in at least one edition we find 
:he unusual combination of woodcut borders and copper¬ 
plate pictures. But although Plantin never wholly gave 
ip the use of woodcuts, for his more sumptuous editions 
le developed a marked preference for copperplates, and 
)y his example helped to complete the downfall of the 
voodcut, which by the end of the sixteenth century had 
ll’one almost completely out of fashion. 











CHAPTER XII 


PRINTING IN ENGLAND (1476-1580)1 

S OMETHING has already been written about the 
earliest English books on the scale to which they 
are entitled in a rapid survey of European incuna¬ 
bula. We may now consider them more in detail as be¬ 
fits a book written in English. 

William Caxton, a Kentishman, born about 1420, had 
been brought up as a mercer in the city of London, and 
the relations between the English wooltraders and the 
clothmakers of Flanders being very intimate, he had, 
as he tells us himself, passed thirty years of his life 
(in round numbers the years from twenty years of age to 
fifty) “ for the most part in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zealand.” During the last few years of this time he 
had held the important position of Governor of the Eng¬ 
lish merchants at Bruges, but about 1469 he surrendered 
this in order to become secretary to Edward IV’s sister, 
Margaret, wife of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Some years before this, Raoul Lef^vre, chaplain to the 
Duke’s predecessor, had compiled an epitome of the his¬ 
tories of Troy, Le Recueil des histoires de Troye, and in 
March, 1469, Caxton amused himself by beginning to 
translate this into English. Dissatisfied with the result 
he laid it on one side, but was bidden by his patroness, 
the Duchess, to continue his work. This he finished on 
19 September, 1471, while staying at Cologne. According 
to a distinct statement by Wynkyn de Worde, whom (at 
least as early as 1480) he employed as his foreman, Cax¬ 
ton printed at Cologne “himself to avaunce” the first 
Latin edition of the De Proprietatibus Rerum, a kind of 

^ For English provincial printing after 1500 see Chapter XIII. 
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PRINTING IN ENGLAND (1476-1580) 

encyclopaedia “ on the properties of things,” by an English 
friar of the thirteenth century named Bartholomew. Now 
the first edition of this work is undoubtedly one printed 
at Cologne about 1471 or 1472 at an anonymous press 
which Bradshaw called that of the printer of the 1473 
edition of the Dialogi decern Auctorum, and Mr. Proctor, 
less happily, that of the printer of the Flores Sancti 
Augustini, an undated book in the same type. The De 
Proprietatibus Rerum is certainly slightly earlier than 
either of these, and there are some typographical differ¬ 
ences which suggest that between the completion of the 
one book and the beginning of the other two the press 
may have changed masters. The De Proprietatibus 
is by far the largest book of the whole group, and being 
by, or credited to, an English author, it is highly prob¬ 
able that the well-to-do ex-Governor of the English 
merchants became temporarily a member of the firm for 
its production and shared in the venture. This is the 
natural meaning of Wynkyn de Worde’s statement that 
Caxton was the “ first pryntef of this boke,” and is quite 
as likely to be true as the supposition that he took part 
in printing it as a kind of amateur journeyman to advance 
himself in the art. It may be noted, moreover, that the 
books of this anonymous press belong to the less ad¬ 
vanced school of printing at Cologne, a school technically 
several years behind that of Ulrich Zell, and this takes 
the force out of the objection raised by William Blades, 
that if Caxton had learnt printing at Cologne, he must 
have printed better when he made his start. 

Caxton does not seem to have followed up this be¬ 
ginning at all quickly, and it was not till printing had 
been brought much nearer to Bruges by the starting of 
presses at Alost in 1473 and at Louvain in 1474 that he 
was stirred to action. The first printer at Louvain was 
Jan Veldener, who worked there from 1474 to 1477, and 
Mr. Gordon Duff conjectures that Caxton may have re¬ 
ceived some help from him. There is no doubt, however, 
that his partner at Bruges was Colard Mansion, a skilled 
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basis fur the wipular attributix-ss »>i .41 td;=■•<' isr.asscs i«j 
a hyiMithetHal Juliana Hcrnr. -a Idusi v.h- i. .u*>» 


posed to have been the daughter 

m^eriited in i ^laMl .in4 ».i 


• t ■sat I 


I j.iu: lulvan 
td-- ■•»!)• 
- Is r.di .rs |«j 
V. h . I. .U|>- 

u;". B-Utirfs 





ttr!l, .1 ‘!r|.rii.!i n. \ (.t ,\!t».ia-,. i»|' which the list af 

|i;M'’' c. if'-. ‘' ciurni H in’!'t'-.hci{. ‘ 

I»»-5‘Aecu i i. • ’ '»»>!!»*• s«*vc-ntecn ti«H>ks 

a.'ic ; i ■*? • I>v lhi'»slnta Rtssl mI i.*nU»| 4 tU’, 

fi>’4 u *. l;u ctiil of lus i.Ucrf w.l'* tj} j».irtlH*rslHj» 
wsti. .*n i nch h Ut.k .rllrj n.ttnril UutftKts Ihiutc Ihc 
t ain * of ht . .i{} o| whuh .ire ill w.is ,ui 

j*Hl't'-atn-ts «>ti ihr t rroi wrun^ly .itlrilnttcil tu 

S Iriosnr In thr .iit.i4ctit.il •»aiis'.u>n uf ,iri X this is 
tf.i!. .i \!» t t < I W in, tr 1 tmt sttih mts|irittts are 
It•uut’.i'ii :n .'.uic h.i*'k . 111*1 n** istie iimv tii.tiitlattls th.it 
;l u.t. t-tiiitC'l nntil im %raj'. S.itrr the uihcr 

}n«*k . jcm'f'i .it I wr ui.iv ri»4c ati eiltttoi} uf 

t i.ci*« . /'t.' I/}, ih ' .|*u! 1 fttrf. «»| 1'h.il.H latuf 

,i \ri% ii',. ' I. h », I i . tfic . /V -tiftiia/ i 
t«i tlic -h » .hut. h J h.il the l Hl'oih j.tc-.', tame tu 

,in ctni .-• .'••■n ,*n.i iii.tt ti'-ue w. .t.utr.! .4 l. .uulttii!i;r 
t' •• ■ tli ntuf, nut*, .tits ;t.utc.l .» -.taiutr 

Ilf hun.uh in . j *• I: " :tt I tin* lu'c Uti j» <t t-itu »ij t»| fuMiks 
atl*i I'.u,_!.4n4 \4h‘.u*Ji t'ur. fin-.i-.uir w,i. .un|4y jtf'4ihe4 

l»y Sh-' ;:;t-,■■•.I•. - I huunn;^;, il ma4r tl |aaiti*.iUy IIU' 
f a .uen .. h-.l.i'.ln |»fr-,. m.ital.im tl-.rlf in the 
Isnatr.l I'ti,,h !>.i.ukr{ the t«>nijs'tili>»fi t»f the 

fine fhit;.wSu«h ..>.u!4 !»** itu|».rtr4 It.ilv 

t .ict* ni.fc.', w,t’. 4t k\ c .isutif.lcj, whah in the 

filtfrnth •cniutv w.c. nui>Ji in*>sr -.11.1114\ 4f.tm|.»ui*4ietl 
Juf l»u.:iic-, , J.U 5 j.« lii.ta litr * ity *'J !,«»li4*.s£i lii.in tt l‘* 


M.--, ■■ 

fT* 0 • *"!>■' , r s s *- 

»4/h V'f ' V - £ • n.. 

•li’ \ , 4 . ' r * . f 

K-‘r,4l I r #!; r ■; j . 

I vs: » * I ^ .8 , 

4 s. ' i - I , I / • . i ; r 

r-; r i m i » f Sfn .- 

*f-' 5 

’ll* . I " J. • 

».it 4 x^jI II ; if-rc 




<<, StUv 1 %n ?l‘*r 

“it,ft m%t fi.'ii *^ -•**,*.€1-1 \rf ll'cffilr h% 

r - s e ♦ ^ ^C#,% iai tfisf'- 

% it ”h 31 rtctlie f.« 

e m .» « # 'r!f’ ri 1 wttr, -*1' 

C I aft'.e i...! I ?| m % 



js» ■ vf% l?w 4y't|.#i*#lr ?*'! 

.» .,! * i*r**c#e '-I 


I’ H 4 . K# 
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n- 4 A |s„ 4 -t k:t 

i 4 f % 4 nT*.t tl tt |<* 

fc.!**., MS -*>1 * 


IMI !;.ll 
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sa *p -it 


l !«■ 


ittft 


















I* INI- H n n K S 


mm. The first '«et u|> ihr . su if ,r|f u.« 

that i»f |t»hn !.ett«ni, whuvf Msrn.iinr .h'*A , uiva have 
Iwen a native uf I.ith«.»ni.i. wht« h sn i a%t..n . Unu. a . sn 
Chaucer’s, was kiunvu in I ndian*! a . I rii,n%c 
t;{>rdun Duff thinks that J.-hn l .nti.u suu .t h i'.r K-aiiii 
til print at Rt»me aiul hnnight hl^ pun. hr*, ujth hnn tn 
lingland. as the tyiw with whn h lu- .laitr.! i,, pnnt I 
is indistinguishable ff«»in ♦»m’ used by a .mail punter at 
Rome, who Inm* the iurnmdv namr |.dni Hull,., 

though he came from Hrcmm laitm pnntcd an In¬ 
dulgence in 14H0. ami also a tominrntasv ..n tlir Meta¬ 
physics of Aristotle, a ruuou .lv Irauu *! u.ifT j,,, 4 tity 
press, hut which he was ioinms. t-. punt by a 

certain William Wik.Hks, bn tin- n- vt vrai he 

printeil also a commeiitarv on the H ai n . 1 

After I4B2 Leltou was ).nnr.i bv W ;Ibain ..! Mcihlm, 
or Malines, in Belgium, u .uallv kn-aan bv the l atin 
name of his birthplarc. Ma. hbma I .rt'.rj .m l Marh- ‘1 

linia jirinted five law U*ok . toyrtlu t, .m ! thru l.riiou | 

riisap{>ears and Machlima m 14^4 .i.ui - i w«nkuu; by | 

himself, at first at a hou .e nc.u tiu- bu I, »■ »n» t ib..- I b-et. ij 

where he printm! eiyhl b**>)ks, and thru m iloHmrn, 
where he printed fimitcen \K‘hcn w<.!k!np bv hsmsdf 
he printed in aviditioii to l.ov . .om.- utnk* of a 

more }K)pular character, a B.* .k of H -ut l.Hr AV-: rVii/n»« 

/a (t Mtmk uf iivmhiitn.' '^priuhtm i fa de¬ 
votional work intersjjet .rd v«uth l vrt .rj. the 

(Immuies of jfiftghttiJ, and v-vrsa! rdsii-.n. oi \ hltlc 
treatise against the IV.idrtnr !>?, .t ..ii.iui llidiop 
Canutus of Aarhus t rue of iltr .r cdti:.*n , ua . the Inst | 

Bnglish biKik which has a litlrp.tgr Its. pusst/d in two | 

lilies, aiul reatls :> - | 


'* A passing gtMlr lityll U.kc nr.rs .aive A 


liehoueful! 

4|,*r|r»t the I'r 

• tdrn 



I he exact tiatc at which Mathb.madi 

r«!, Ml 

U|i 

W* ll’k. 

is not known. He wa* 

. punting in 

14 .Hr 

l»'dl ll IT 

} h W ik T 

after that are undated 

\\r fn,,v t 

akr 1 

« » #1 4 

litllr 

^ Ttif? h^tr 


,n.g l-.it 

■ iCf rta!i.J|fii * 
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r KI \ n \ ‘» IS i'. N t # I. A X D ( 14761580 ) 

I'.u'lu'! I ih’ ^r4i ••{ lit'. ami it is 

*'''la;u tli tl ht't «»! ua'« t.ikct) i»vi*r 

Ih Kt' ha:*} I \ ;i .**ti liMfu \*m tuarulv. h h** Ivt^an 

sa •*! t *hs'. fu%t slaU-slUoik ua*» lini*.hc«l 

in i»l ihr lalfci scat . atu! vvluir hr was s^cttin^' 

his ‘a •!k 4 u'|» ira.H * .»!mnis aMnr»| i»ttillaitinr l,r l allcur 
,»{ i<> jHtiit fw»» law IxttAs liif him h»r salt* m 

a’,«( 

I . {.. fhr ilralh «*! « asl.»n thr tiitiv ll.ltivr i’n)»Nsh 
Hinil't I** »}»lr . hull 4 Ij ihr itMitiriitlttrti si ht mtllia'Htrr- 

|»3iuSt j at '•’t \P.aiis, ! h*Mi»as Huiilr, wh»s J«»inri| 
I hi'« «.!•#!:» tr. at • Miilv a sfalltHirj' 

AHfJ h; . f<‘f luctvfs sea!-, tlicrc wa-* iiu tialjvr 

|’.sU';h‘*hnian a! wi*ik as a masirt |»r«nte'i ‘ a! all I wii i4 
thr ttl!al «..ak »'tr sit thr h,uv<!', >4 W'vilkvn 
lie W'.'f-ir . >! I •-•rant' an 4 Us-ha!-! I'v r, s* *» * <! \.«t!lialj«lv, 
ami thr thil-.! 'aas fkr.| |,»E sslth Irts* I j«-n»h 

|Mr!l»rf’. 4 *. I’alsaii N.-tass ah** ta a s pt = »i.ahK a i'lrmh- 
inatJ hsi.f.rly .if’ f !:i 1 |<xs hr h;-, n.tinr as .\« 4 airr 

H\ fa! thr tn--'! '‘f thr-..- fjitn-. was that 

<jf W viik'.n «l.- \\ ’whi- was l»<tn a. hts lianir ifn|»hrs. 

at \V'<*i!h li>»w 111 \ls,i*r, l»ii! |*ail **! thr 1 iuc hv 

Ilf I,«»Ha«sl»~ ilr JitxUalill. » ainr l.» I n.'laiul With t axtuli 
m 147^'' r wr lira! ..f lufsa as »rafK as tft a h>»al 

ilm.iiinrijt alwail a h«>ii-.r Allri I aa!<<n's 4 .ralh 1 Wmilr 
nja>|r a <au!{«>*,j-, .last laiH r. ausi^; fn r li»»>ks m thr fJtsl 
tu«i \ra!s ati 4 n.*! j-nllm*' hi. « 'An natiir in aii imjiritlt 
until j4'>j^.| Uv thr , a.| ».{ thr i-rutui*. Iiowriirf, hr ha«! 
j»liUlr«| Ji'ilwo-As ..f -ahi«l» !*'|.frs ..| ffa|,^mrnl% stitvivr, 
ami hv thr tmar «>f lus 4 rath tn I14 thr miiiitirr ha*! 
risru t«» -‘ii** an rsfta*»t»l»s4nlv hiyh l<*tak ni«»rr csjiciiially 
tvhrn It is Irinnn!**•• {*'4 tlial Ih.r small «niatt»» r«lit!t»fis 
nf lnSiiamrs an 4 |»-| ' 4 !ai \% aks «•! 4 r%»j{M»fl. «4 whuh 

hr t'Untr.i a |.'|rat lua»\, sarrr iilialIv llkrU’ Im l»r 
thuiiilif'il !i* |,trn- ■.-> that hts a*!iial was j»iMtial 4 y 

lism.h riratrf ;\s fai as h;s thi-mc <»| tMi«»iks was titii- 


, c *.4 f *% %%\% A * « *11 ‘ 


I » r S'*?* n?; I 


I r«*v, 

















FINIi litHJKS 

ccrnctl he shovvcil huti'^c!! .i nu i*' .i ir .jti.m, •»j h}s>tii 
printinji an fX|K*nsive unit-,-, t . r\j.r::MKe 

luid shown it IoIk’ salc.ildr tu>i i 

to this lack of cntcrjjriM* there He re .p.. m! um ...n . { hf 

first, a tr.inslati»»n ol the >/ hr ua*, 

almost hiUHu! in homun t>» take up, '.sn. e t a\t..u h.ul 
complctci! it on hi> Ueatli ht-d I hr -.rton.! hook, .» ir.illy 
fine cditirHl (i.ssUCti alwHlt t-JOn) >'5 . %< ! ttiiU 111 

the Ik' ixrrutn, .d.<r a . h.i^r smy 

aninectctl with i'avli'U, who, I »<• V\.>S'!=- !<-ll , u h.ui 
acted as "the fyrst pivntrr »»! i!u . h,.kr Isi i-iiin i.Mjpur 
at Coicyn himself to av.miur I*- W.-oir , 
itself notalde as Iteinp'the f!! .1 l'««.k pi.nt'- i .<;j } 
paper, the maniifat.Hurl iK uii; I*.!in 1 .o. • a llriu .t i 


In I5txi l)e WUrdr moved fs .m » 




1., 


•u 


4l 


tie- . 

!,>, A. 


prr» 
app< •u'.tcd 


Westminster to the Mi’n <>! thr '^ouj -ii 
haps ftir the greater jiiotn tiou ..n != ! 
attacks hy anti-alien m.«!'. lu s , 
printer to the I uimtcsi o! Ks h.-U'-u i .o; ! ins.iljci 

of Henry MI, a verv t4t! iadv. d.;,-.i Vtv » .1;,,m, jjig 
year. He \\”i)ide huuM-ll mu ,t h.t^r hern .i .-u >4,1 man 
at his death havaitl. the nsd, < 4 i y :.j , a r u'v m l.muaiy, 
1535,as he hati hy that tune lieru .d •.»,*.ik m hip.l.m 1 for 
between fifty and sixty yrai'. l-.u-tsd. tls.- m l i.i ho. 


jdoyed in his hnsirn 




.1 -v'^r 


jicrty amounted to 1 
which I )e \ko}tlc u.t 
that for the l.e.t tuent) tu 
he was the King ■. I'rmtrr 


considerably higher taiidard A . mrn'u>n<'U, hr 

probably tame to hngkmd i.pj*. lod i ...k -an 

Machlinia’s stm k, empli.smg <,udlau:r. - I ■ I .illrm o! 
Rouen to print two law i.u hun ahdr In. 


u n 


1 *lllr «if 

hr. !-m: 

4 ;, 

■. ptuitrd. |(»r r 

i. i 

* ^| 44 tH! 


.t . c!l|. 

! I'vir. 

%/|l %%A' 
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«‘uU .»h«lUt ; 

l\ < »1 1 !<-, 

unM hr 


t-i*..t,Aif pro- 1 


.rtiiiAl • 


ri /, at ;j 

" *'i AC« I 

V ‘U tlir 

the fail f! 

'» \ rut A 

.4 hr. 
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*f *1 •',< \i>) 

\l€ 11 1 

h. 

'.a 

A liiin -i frtv I 

kr|..! || 

! . V. a i 

. a 

mu .hip at a -j 
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H** |•lt 4 M!■.|v h<-y.m uitrk with 

I f;n.' '•? t h.nus'i . • -iHft'fhff'. /a.:*, \,ui hi*, first 

I,it, 4 .(.ft u/Jii I'.tdi- .«*f thr iirsthiir »»| 

V;.-» t.uiu t', ,ar.| m \-*% 

\\A, t!Ui'.4sihr.f .» U'’.% .»g«» tu ihr hlii.uy of 

t. »<i.nusn.u N(h.».|. .4n-l l«» srvmc thr fust iLitcil 
. .s ('-tit..! !•', th« Mutish .^litsciun Jj.iij t,i |t,iv 

.(i,-! V * ’ {4‘>4 lXa’.‘.*» (Hit I 

«n*!U **u J’aJJt'- tf.jti ffutti the |„iljn 


'! 

1 u tt, ( ,4- 

t u< 

lit'.: '.tt .4*1 

fl/ f| 

« 

ith %%*• 

1 #% 

huts ImnifAHCll 


!«■ 1 

;!S ! >'-1 

i‘s 

1' 1 rn 

e4itt 

•-n 1.1 

ttic x4iiir 


In 

IV 

/•; h- 

|.£1S 

,ltf 1 A / 

I'f/r|.. ./ 

I'l* 

t 

<» tlir i 1 

»>4C Ilf 

the 

Ml 

;--.'nt*.» s 

. rnt 

tt£%' h. ' ll .4 

■ 1 pr mil 

r.l 

; ri.-!iiv 4 

n^ht h 

(4 w «k *. 

as* 

('An l< 

. \t 

r ♦«'■>:. i. ‘1 

1 i 

■!k 4 -1 t lli 
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t % 

III." 1 1.» 

|»i intr 

• 1 liy 

A ' 

viikvn 

.If 

\\>,} If 

isi 1 

» ti~ tr 


fit lit! 

1 Uir p 

.ui .Is 

*! 

N 1 Ir!:ir! 

Ut J ».4-Sf ■ 


y In 

!n: 

|.|c li.lt. 

1-. Ihr 

■•4;n 

»! 

.*S i . 


.4! Iftf ■ 


(f » It-in. 

■IV I..tni 

■ .ussi 

Ilrrl 

sJS 

rrl. ti 

hi'* 

Il.tJl,,'''' ’*'! 


htni 

III 

■.!.|r Ihr 

. si4 U-.llI', 

\!S 

1 

lie 1 

'..f ttif 

' 1 » *■ ife, * 

I*! Etttr 

4 

1(4 him .ifirt til 

IX 41 r 

\lf 


*1 I1 

i.4! < 1.44 ' . 

•/ 

/' v;. 

1 

1 '■>. . .1 

If4lt iLltliifl 

4 

>cl »,»'■. 

II 4 II 

Ih .list • 

\ jfMn 

fi i.. rtr// 


1'4bv4U 


'■r#!* /#• 


I li, 4 i* i *\ Ii . 4 !r.l. 4 Ec-•»! .! 

ilfiuv \’I n '• ,-i i sefffttt 

ttui f,t»r 4 firutf'i'. ft. 4 (f.l 4 li»*ti « 4 ’ I'j.»t-.. 41 S'• E kfumttir^ 
It*’ -il'.** |-nnl *'4 -.i.tur !utr -..ri \ n r- iKJiik*., 

4 S. 4 ti$t 5 i \li. .- 4 ! * . 4 II' 't • 4 i>!tn. 4 l Motion whu 

4%<mrr4 It the Sls-.-.-tl i ,■** Mt Ihifj 

‘■‘ttitr'. th. 4 t in lit*’ l, 4 |{n h’' liufit 15*8 

»!HV.n 4 ‘. lAir.*»n ♦*%.». . 41 '!.-*! h-, Ih.>m 4 -. Ilrtlhclcl ’ 

|tilt. 4 n .X^il.iiv Inranr-.-. ♦.% . 4 '» ‘ 4 * .* l 4 t ••iii 4 Ue| st-.ile 
h.»n «4 \\»«nL*<:8 '.<■ 4ll4 I’vMv«»f|, f»jf Jc'.s 

h.m tut) Uok'. -iir ksi..''.4fi i'i< Ii4*.c Iw-rn l»v him 

# .. ■;», s I ,1 1 ¥ I' •■f’C I?!# 

■.V ifst f i r* - s 5 '+.f -4 *,al h % ^ ^ 

’ -‘IS ,/’*'•> ‘ ^ t 

'’’t J t 3 f ; ' i. '♦ I ■' i I I • ' t ■' i* -■ '■‘.‘v,'’ - I .X”/s-ft 

4 -t^ i . II 4 * y .% J" 1# $#’ .’4 tr> 

' ..I % 

* .#r ^'%s 4 !-»• ,| I.. I, y--' 5 
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l-lN'i- licHiKS 


He began uurk in i,»>iuli'n al»n!i },n/» ui I’.iittirrship 
with Jean Barbier aiul aiiMlhci piintit ..i !«»«,.ksHlcr 
whose initials were !. H.. pmbaislv jt-.m l!u\:n ..f R.uii'a, 
In 1498 1. H. had left the ritnt and \..tau and Bubui 
were at \V"esttnin‘'ter In hke 1 .nal 

Pynson, he eha»ige»l lunise**, nuning t.» ju‘4 «>nts!i|e 
Temple Bar, {HJSNddy to IVn^on •• i*i»t Innr.r, his 

new premises the sign of the Uiirr king-. \i 4 l.ncr 
date lie hatl also a }h»«»kstall in "“s I'aiii . t tumhvanl, 
and uitimateiv moveti his pi intini' .aii. <• mi., ifu- tiiy, 
Notary’s ImmiIcs were of muih ihr sainr kmd as He 
VVhirdeS”"the ttoUien I.rgenil, tlu* t fjo uu !r . ..f iMiyland, 
the Shepherils’ t alendar, Smiimss, 1 !\r . ..f ihr Samt*, 
etc. He has the tlistuu lion ul has m,,; pimlr i tin- an.dlrst 
English imainahle of whn h atn lia. ■ lii. i..inr to 

us, an eilition of the ibnji . . f the lUr .srd. V'ugm, 
finished in April, 151*0, nirasniuii; .adv an unh l.y an 
inch and a half. He .ceni. to lune > ra ..si punim,' al»mii 
1520, hut was alive in 1524 

Summing up the wotk of t!ir .<■ ptml.-r . who urre 
active before isot*, we may note that t axl-n punted mo 
bcKiks and editions that have n»inc* th>wn to n . . He 
Worde no liefore 151*5 ai>onl .H.** aitogrlhri , l*\n-,«in HH 
licforc I5{X), nearly 4rxj ali««'*oih< 1 \.*t.iiv aUnit B 
licforc 1500, and 4k .iltisgrihn . ! .-ii..!! and \la. hhnia 
alxHit 30. ().yford 17. M All-.ms h 1 Hu-, the total 
numlKir of English in« unat.ida at pir .mt kn..un 1. aU-ut 
360, but 1‘ynson and \\ ynkyn «!r \\ Mf dr II r| r l=*»lh large 
printers in the si.Kteenlh tenturv 

As wc have seen, i*yii'««>ti iwi anar Kniv; ■ I’1 inter in 
1508. He h.id Ikxn prei ednl m that ojtair hy VK dliam 
I atjuts, who like himself w.is a N*»im.tn, .md w.i • tlu' fir .t 
to hold till’ title. He w.is w<.tthv *>! t!'.*" d: .tm. ts'.n, f.tt 
tiiough he only* printeil eight lwi«,k . .md d>« ann ist . th.it 
have Come down tti in., hn» wn.ik v,.t. , ,, <».d Jli. 

dated bniks belong 1,1 the year 15..4, '.Him he j-tsntrd a 
pioilamation .ig.iuist 1 hpjMcd im :ir<, with .1 tin • msis.d H 
«tnd sonic nc.tt wm.diuts I.l t.iins .d ..i 1 I .■ inl 'nl htsl*' 
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I, 4 f:n I’ I. 11 i < tuu* .•( '•^r.»■> tit ihr hr,lit nf ihr i iiy, 

ijj I 1:1.• \ltrE ht . .f.Mih il |*.i t.» |\hh.ti*| 

i • . 4 ::, -;u-tSr h.i . Etitur !•% ji 

{jj-4 J t«fc=. . l',\( i’. I 4*-i'kr. Kt-h-ttil Utstkf.t lit S 1‘attk-. 

-Ui.t -mt 'iiy ir. . yr!.h. .tit->«'. Urir fhr .\aht% 
•4 I •iihr littM*, t|f 4 S.itmit 

jy *j- ttt«t ^ < J* -AnJ ,'/ / amti * 4 4tit| Lixtiy, i'k^ 

I/* I ^ I '■t 
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FINH HOOKS 


Ik'tvvet*!! 1524 Houv I’rpurH j.s.m**! a kvv 

jxipular biHjk'i .U the •»! Hu- in S H.iulS 

Churchyard; Jdr Uu* rt^t ut hi» hfc lu- 4|-|»:-.is . t*. h.ivc 
been uiily a stationer j«»hn sk.>!, uht» .il !«.ur 

different aUilressts in tin* nty “5 1 l tiu<-.n 1521 

anil 1537. wtJrkcd parliy fur I H* \V«udc, |».uily .nj lu . «nvii 
account, |irintin‘4 ujmatvi^ t»f thntv Ihh.I, . f.a hstsi'.rlf. a 
few of them h']4ai, the rest l iu'b .h . 

l\vo |»rinter% lH';<an tn isi uir » ui i fO 5 K«i}»ert 
liankes, wiio lurncil uul a leu U.»*k . m his ttrsi 

six years, was tiien '^dcnl f‘»i a tune, an I trapjwat . sa the 
religious ci»ntroverHjr» o! 4-’ IS'brji l\cdii!an, 

who seems to have !«>ll«»wcd sts I'vn . iji . t Imth 

in S. Clement’s \V*(lh>>ul lempir liai a;!*! a! ifsr .jyn of 
the (iet)rge. In ha. oitsec of K..val I’nnis ! I'vsi ain wan 
succeeded liyllunnas Hejthclcs, »*: Haiti i. wls Oiad ptoh. 
ably worked with him loi upaasd. .>1 t -i sras > brfotc 
starting on his tnvn acioirat tn M -i *-»!♦. ri at the -avpi 
of I.ucrece in 152H, UV kn<^'a .4 alt’>y. tln-i ati-ai! 4.x> 
pieces of printing from his , Imt a lai>o' pi*>|»*»ition 

of these consists o| edilstju , oI thr ‘■staiutr . .in«l 1‘to- 
clamaticms, Hor the Hr<» iama!i>»n . .«onr ■<! Hrrflicirl's 
bills survive, and we learn tliai h<- 0»atpr.l a iienny 
a piece for them, and imputed hi. pajxi fioin 1 »rn»u 
With his official printing nni .i U- }r»k><n.-,i fu . .-ditions 
of the jVttYSSttry ikkittm- *»/ a t hnxfiitr, is .uetl 
with the royal sanction <111 *•»! Ma\, i ;m “tder 

to pnnluce sufficient copies *4 tht. fsr punted it simul¬ 
taneously eight times ovrr, all rtght e.litJ n . U armg the 
same date. t)f the books whu li he piinted ots hr* tiuii 
account tlie place of honour mast Igs-irn to hi * hand¬ 
some etlilion of {»ower s ( .Jfr.iifsit 's 111 ail 

excellent black-letter tvjjc in i > p-*, and tie- \ ai jou . works 
of Sir John Idiot, all of whrh « ame ft><ni lu . piri * 

On the accession of H.dwaitl \'l ll.n iheh t > » a .* d U* fr 
Royal Printer, the |*o‘.{ liemg givrn i>< * #:.tit >:i firiihejct 
died tn Septentlier, ifjss. le.iviog «1*0 .on jabit' poijM'itv 
He was buried as an I’.sijuire w jif', p<nn“Ui andt'sti atniour 
2i6 



PRINTING IN ENGLAND (1476-1580) 

id four dozen scutcheons, and all the craft of printers, 
ationers, and booksellers folknved him to Ids grave. 

Richard Grafton, who succeeded Hcrthclet as Royal 
rinter, had a very chequeretl career. I le was ()riginally 
member of the Cirocers’ Company, and, in conjunction 
ith Edward Whitchurch and Anthony Marler of the 
aberdashers’ Company, superinteiuied the printing of 
e English Bible of 1537, probably at Antwerp, and 
at of 1539 by E'ram^ois Regnault at Paris, When 
Ible-printing was permitted in England Grafton and 
^hitchurch shared between them the |>rinting of the six 
itions of the Great Bible during 1540 and 1541. But 
len Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the chief promoter of 
ble-printing, was beheaded, (iraftonwas himself im- 
isoned. In 1544. fko other hand, he and Whitchurch 
tained an exclusive patent for printing Primers, aiul 
fore Henry VIII's death (iraftt)n was appointeil printer 
the Prince of Wales. 'I’hus when lit!ward became 
ng Grafton tlis{)lacetl Hcrthclet as Royal Printer, and 
nceforth had time for little save otheial work. P'ive 
itions of the Homilies aiul seven of Injunction.s, all 
ted 31 July, 1547, were issued from his presses; in 
48 he published Halle's Union of ijimaUcr and York 
d several editions of the Order of Ctnnmunion and 
atutes; in 1549 came two Bibles and five eilitions of 
e first Prayer Btsik of Etlward V'l ; in 1550 a reprint 
Halle and an edition of Marbeck’s llook of Common 
ayernoted; in 1551 Rnlr of Reason; in 1552 

c editions of the secoiul Prayer Book of lid ward Vl, 
d more Statutes. Proclamation-work, of cour.se, went 
steadily thrtiugliout the reign, and on Edward’s death 
■afton printed the enormously long d(K:ument by which 
e adherents of lauly jane (irey tried to justify her claim 
the Crown. He di<l his wt)rk very handsomely, liut 
the triumph of Mary, tliough he impartially jirinted 
proclamation for her nine days after ” Oueen jane’s," 
naturally lost his post and might easily have lost his 
ad also. I'or the rest of his life he was mainly occu- 
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i*lNM BtHi 


pieii in writinjj his ihiotiuh' Bnt hr }»{’.nir,! 4 

* ^ A »* c*.. ■* s »«« I -, i ^ i; i # . I '? 11 1 » 1^1 i i *» *■'I '*«»* *;-i ^ 


uf Common I’ravt'r in I5:;»>. aiui .om.o 


a Bible in 156^1 He *ltcU m ty'i 
While tirafton was the Kin*: 


Hn bt'il) 


l•t!n!r^ Jm! iMOrbsts 
tile |K>Ht t'if Kt»y.ll l.Allll, I fli*rk, 4lli| 

Hebrew had Iwen timicsrcd ?n i >47 * •' ICi-.ndd r»r 
Revner Wolfe. WoUv. who had ionic |.» I fu:lan.| fjom 
Ckiderlaml. was at first a Ut.»ksrllri, and . rm|.lMVed 
by various distinguished a. a b Uct < amrr Ir- 

tween linglaml and l»ermanv U bets hr ,rt tin .is 
a printer in 1542. with ty|sr wlmh hr .rrjn , i,. have 
obtainetl from a relative at l’tank;*'tl, lir na. .-mj-hwfd 
by the great anlujitary, John 1.eland, and b*hn t hike. 
Professor of ideek at t .unbndar, i.a v,he punted 
in 11^43 two ib»mdies of S t hiv > !> lu m lo.rk and 
Latin, thisiieing the lust toerk w.*ik pi n! ' I ni 1 Uidaiid. 
During Lalwanl \ I s ies|,;;n In:* *Uw-, n« i .mn In have 
l)cen given nuuh to do in l.-it:n, t.i rk a lirmru, but 
printeil Cranmer's/V/ewce *»/ //«e ramftn and tt-^ufr 
unh a { mfIy Vavtiktum Altn krrpun; .port duiiiig 
Mary’s reign he en}i<yed the palis-na* <* I li.'ab.-ih amt 
Archbishop Parker, and hveil, like i.ia!t»rj, till 1 ^ 

ThoUgn he never wojked rai a buye ,»al -, \\.ii|e ler- 
tainly raised the standard oj punting m I ngiand In 
John Day it is pleasant iMiiunr |o a na!n.e iMiydi.huun 
who did eijually g«*<^l wi»tk. an*l th,at in a lai. 1 way t»f 
business. |)ay was a Suffolk man, t«>ni in !;»*•* 'd 
Dunwith, a town ovet wlm h the sra tn v. o l! . HelMgan 
printing in partnerslup with \k ilbam Nnr . a . railv as 
1546, but, save sunu* laitly g*-td r-titifu • >4 the P*d»ie. 
prtMluccil nothing of unmirlaiur dnung tin . peu >♦! His 
first fine IxKik, published in 1 asO, « * /dr < o// 

(Uussf, a wtJik on airveynig, be dl ani l unomtdiati! 
This has a woodiut ajlryp.iual Da ir; t • the litbpagc, 
a fine |»tJitrait of t unmnghain, a map • I .\>»uauh, and 
some giMsl heraldii .uid pstuual tapslai it t> *t u 
printed throughout in laigr italu . 11 ■ b- ' k ti.u . bo41* 

away entirely from the uld b!a-k Li'o s uadtsm. <-1 
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f K { N n N i. tv M X 4 . t. A X t» (1476 I srtti) 

}. -Jj |,H, »fUJ4t*lv WSlli itiC 

|ti".{ !■•; I >4% I't tufr-i Mltin t« thin ■.!% Ir. 

li) ...!;•»• •■£ tiu'ltl «4 .t *tr^i*c |>i4*rn| 4 | 4 lv;f“' 

.sn i -.It!*.'!-: j“‘Hs ut •*! In I-/M hr |}M{itrii U^r 

{55 I I't <' *. I‘*'’> '* ** tlKti 1/ i’% t$Hii 

f.'ti. ssH,; . f Mr ikunk, In'tlrr 

Ln.'ttii .»•» / ’»'■ .’/ Tht'. t*» .1 limtk »if 

»*^rt l‘4*« lh'»ii',4«4 411*1 %\ plcnitlully lHt»*»|f4lr4 

\%\lh u.■*».!* ut. -f fiirf'it |l4y by lli$*, 

tiilir H.t'l 4U1.1. tri| thr |*4C»t>n4»'r «>| A>» hbtsin>|ii |* 4 ikc*, 
an>.i tu |*ffn{r*i J.»i him 4 U»ik t4llr*i ./ i r^iim.fnv 

tif i/i. itUH.stHf fAsik <:»/ Mr I kuftk 

‘jf t-n//,Jn4 f’U. ksH>.; ikr •;•/ Mr hh/v anJ 

K'lt-t' ./ fk.- / ahJ 

m ri'.'r,/f»f t ’«! 4 >•: / l>i*| 

ihr. '.*■! ftt'•!!. .ill* r'r.tlr.l {.« „\t ,li •{> Afltjts, -.iinx* 

AtJ,4 I-■ .-fi IV;’*' 4h'' 't.r I 'ts l-'n/l4fi4. i\ ,f. 

■sjwt 1 « '.tl I .it-'? *'n {>4% ! .it { .ii!4>rth Jhii-i r 

I'.irkrt''. /''• ,’i ttfi./UifAL' i** 4HHi. .i-f i ..».Vs}4r Hr 
Jirinlrd ,\'.*h4ni . if/f .iU-.l **lhrt mij*‘f!.tn! 

work'* Hr 4|>|»' ir .. |» 1',r',*'4 4 

h»tkf*!n'ini»* hu'-sfi.'-.■,_ ..{ 4l h*4'.t l*> h4iir h4«l htn.fr> ■. 

m hr-. r'aifj4».v nt.-nl in'.rtttr-l 4 %ct% -.Inknii,* 4n4 

I,h»;n!fir4 -.titlr ..f \U‘Vrthrt. 114% t'. 4 m.m •«! 

«h‘.»tn i’,tn;!i'.h ‘-•*>kfnrn m4», -.tril 'fm- pf.-.tisl Hf ‘hf'l 
in p. H 

K'.» h.n4 li>l|rl! *44*- 4{j--th*'j 'j*t ui'“f .jf 
.Ititr I h-' •'! 4t» t‘ ♦..-tx-t ix>.j,n hr l')«r^;4il |»!rE{l£ri|j 

1 ■; , > if, \ '-.it'', !j» hr- .^irrf {.r>.riiri| 4 |Mtrnl 

V {U« h l' 4 \r h. j! \ 4 ni. *>f th-" |>ilhb» 4!t»»tl ♦»! l .iV. 

hi*jk‘» J ii*".**^ j., ,t , h.rr.i I't'.'. > •*, hr jJitnlriil iCI'V ••trih 
4!i<! hr 4! .-I .it‘.lirtl .* ••., .^1 4 * *{ k * *4 lllrf.nv 

Hsh'l* .! * K‘r| .t;(; *h’ ,r x-l { 4!’.«• 4% *i 4*. •»**: {45r»f *4 I III 

h; • ti.tntr. S', th-' fit’* . .i,»! / '> •*! \\ V4ti 4 h 4 

^Uiiri, .tn.t .4; I ■;*■,£ r-ht..-v| \t»h«4,i'. 

I ni!tl.t!4. ' >!i.t -ft.-ri .f, I ; {,,, *, ri% -i'- 

i 1*1. I 1 i-«-, .r.-.';.?. t.t.!-.* .il'.'k 

*'*!;5:iiu . >■! I *, !. .1*, ■ •, / /’'rj*';. /i 11 .t r> r •. •« 

#1 ■, 




IMNl* lUioKS 


of I U'i'*cr *> i'tVt' iimtjt’iit /’•,*?;/% ,•/ (,,*«%/ 

Ihidhindry, the u»‘jk*» »>f Uvuna. .\h.ir ut {45H 

folitJ p.igc?^, tfcruril Lcv:h . v/ , 1 ro!otir\\ 

nunicrcHts ctlitu‘n*' ut t»uc\.ua • 'f 

transbtal l»y Sir ihiMnas an.I a vn a*»n of 

Cicero’s /V f>y Nuhola-. («ninal«! In 

TottcU {ictiliuncd unHtutCN’.liiUy !*'i a i.j |.a|!i'r- 

makia^ in linglaml h‘r tlurtv veat*., nt .»nii i i*> cn» ..urai^c 
him lo start a }>a|H'r"ini!! Hf Isvr.f tall i ,<>4 

Henry Denham (1504 Htj‘, llrniv Dvnnmian 
83), ami 'rhuimiH \'autr«»lhrr • 15rrf» li-fi, ami thr laUci's 
siucessor, Kichanl I’uhi, weir the l.»-4 jnnUrs , .4 the 
rest t»f the century Denham «a. an .'l.i a|.}.rrnti*r i»{ 
'rottell’s, whu yave luin '..'inr nn|«'tta!i! , t.. |.iint 

fi>r him. Heii'ert remark . <>! hun ' IJr \^a. anr\»<Ti!- 
ing neat j>rintcr, aui! the !ii 4 ’ah... u .- i tite .emu>.!*»ii 
with jm»{inety.'' Aim'iiv' 'm.'-- !n*»!r n-uahlr !., .*.k. were 

(irafton’s (Jtrotsit iV ih>t l..tt.ll an! I..v, i ;4»>. e-i 4 !t»iis 
of the ()Iyfithiai i»fa!i‘»n . <4 1 irue> .*h.-nr . m I nejish 
(1570) ami I.atin (1571 i, ,-hi ,'//;>•.,*fie .’.r t/uaJfufi*- Jn'- 
/nmarit' timiiisutny /oupf iunJfif ;ir », Hawrito, 

JiftSi^iish, IjitiHt', (Srrr'iv, .tfij i‘tf-t:-. is, Wilis a | 4 raHm|» 
tiliep.lge sh'»win|4;the iiAal aim--, auh a l.rrlmc {t 
Ihonias ik'iitleyS I hr" of .Mat font iOuhttH- 

tftg xoitt’fi stitoritd /.awM »>/ i'sro-ttsfsr, a w.<}k in juaiw 
of piety ami nuerii I’lt/aheils 1 . kt . Hunm . , Srw/r 
Sobx (>/ tl SiPf'nrto/ti// .Sotid for Otsnno, a nn 4 t ua! vet-anil 
of the |K;nitcnlia! p.alim. \ an ! the aa..mi e.hti<ni 

of HohnsheiiS t Jtrotm irt i 'id*' ; 

, * t ■■ 

Henry itvimrinan, !h'>uj, h tmt ioeh in .Xo hla .hi'p 
Parker s lavour as }<'iin Day, *»va . vet 1 ri.aniurjulciS i»v 
him to Bury'hh-y m an*l h.e .ni.r i In . patomayr hy 

much g{M«l Work He |asn!e«l an I nel; h v<t a<in ol 
I'.pktetUs, Dr ( asu. . /v .Jnfs^/sisfafr ( anf,ii'rsoif'tf‘‘i'' 
('(uiotHitt it3^44:, 4 ham!.»»i!sr wiili l!i«' tret in 

italics, atnitiling l*» thr fa .tm.n .<1 tlie liav \ an «icr 
NotKlt S t kftitro of / oistffsitoit^ // oriJisnot i a 

Latin text of Virgil lK:hrVc 4 t<. la- llsr m 4 pnnlr.l in 
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FINE BOOKS 



and received good support from other quarters. We may- 
guess, moreover, that both as translator and publisher he 
kept his finger on the pulse of -well-to-do book-buyers to 
an extent to which there is no parallel for the next two 
centuries. No one else in England possessed this skill, 
and certainly no one else enjoyed Caxton’s success. The 
Act of Richard III permitting unrestricted importation 
of books quickly killed the presses at Oxford and St. 
Albans, which could not compete with the publications of 
the learned printers of Italy, France, and Switzerland. 
Until more than half-way through the reign of Elizabeth 
the united output of books from Oxford and Cambridge 
amounted to less than a couple of score. For more than 
twenty years after Caxton’s death there was no undoubted 
Englishman as a master printer. Mr. Gordon Duff has 
lately published^ the assessments of some of the chief 
stationers and printers from the Lay Subsidy Rolls of 
1523-4. By far the highest of them is the ;^307 at 
which was assessed John Taverner, a stationer who is only 
otherwise known as having bound some books for the 
Royal Chapel, and who was wise enough not to meddle 
with printing. Wynkyn de Worde, most commercial of 
printers, was assessed at j^20i iis. id.; a practically un¬ 
known stationer named Neale at ^100; Pynson, who 
was Royal Printer and did really good work, at ;^6o; 
three other stationers, one of whom printed (Henry Pep- 
well), at apiece; Julyan Notary at 6s. 8d.; 

other printers at ;;^io (Robert Redman), jQ 6 13s. 4d. 
(John Rastell), and ^4 (Robert Wyer). It is tolerably 
clear that there was absolutely no inducement to an 
English stationer to take up printing. In 1534 Henry 
VI 11 repealed the Act of 1484, on the plea that native 
printing was now so good that there was less need to 
import books from abroad, the King’s real reason, no 
doubt, being to make it easier to check the importation of 
heretical works. Mr. Duff has written of the King’s 
action; 
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^ In The Library^ second series, Vol. IX, pp. 257-81. 





PRINTING IN ENGLAND (1476-1580) 

“ The fifty years of freedom from 1484 to 1534 not only 
brought us the finest specimens of printing we 
possess, but compelled the native workman in 
self-protection to learn, and when competition 
was done away with his ambition rapidly died 
also. Once our English printing was protected, 
it sank to a level of badness which has lasted, 
with the exception of a few brilliant experiments, 
almost down to our own day.”^ 

As a rule, whatever Mr. Duff writes about English 
printing is incontrovertible, but this particular pronounce¬ 
ment seems curiously unfounded. Whether we consider 
what they printed or how they printed it, the work of the 
English presses from 1535-57 is better, not worse, than 
the work of the corresponding period, 1512-34. There is 
nothing in the earlier period to compare with the Great 
Bibles, and the books of Berthelet and Reyner Wolfe 
are fairly equal to those of Pynson. If we take 1557 as 
a fresh point of departure, the books issued from then 
to about 1580 present a still more remarkable advance. 
While the work of the rest of Europe deteriorated, that 
of England, in the hands of such men as Day, Denham, 
and Bynneman, improved, and alike for their typography, 
their illustrations and decorations and their scholarship, 
they surpass those of any previous period since the 
days of Caxton, and deserve far more attention from 
collectors than they have yet received. 

^ “The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster and London, 
1476-1535 ” Oast paragraph). 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ENGLISH BOOKS PRINTED ELSEWHERE THAN 

AT LONDON 

D uring the fifteenth century presses were set up 
in more than fifty places in Germany, in more 
than seventy in Italy, in nearly forty in France, 
in more than twenty in the Netherlands, in twenty- 
four in Spain, in only three (counting London and 
Westminster as one) in England. In London and I 
Westminster over 330 books are known to have been I 
printed ; in Oxford and St. Albans only twenty-five. The f 
reason for this paucity of provincial printing in England | 
must be found by the social historian. The beginning of | 
the sixteenth century brought no change in the facts. | 
For thirty years from March, 1487, there was no printing- I 
press at Oxford. In December, 1517, a Latin commentary 1 
on the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle appeared with the I 
imprint "Academia Oxonie,” and in four subsequent I 
books, printed in 1518, the printer of this gave his name I 
as Johannes Scolar. A fragment of a sixth book has | 
lately been found at the British Museum. In 1519 I 
Scolar’s place was taken by Carolus Kyrforth, who | 
printed a Compotus, or small arithmetic book. A prog- | 
nostication by Jaspar Laet may have been printed appar- I 
ently either by Scolar or Kyrforth. After the appearance i 
of these eight books there was no more printing at Oxford > 
until a press was started there in 1585 by Joseph Barnes, | 
under the auspices of the University. The last book of | 
the Schoolmaster-printer appeared at St. Albans in i486, j 
and after this there was no more printing there until 1534. [ 
In that year, at the request of Abbot Catton, a printer 
named John Hertfort, or Herford, printed there T^e !’ 
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g^lorious lyfe and passion of seint AIbon. Robert Catton 
was succeeded as abbot by Richard Stevenage, and in the 
years 1536-8 three religious books were printed for him 
by Hertfort, who also printed an Arithmetic and two other 
books on his own account, making seven books in all. 
Then, in October, 1539, John Hertfort fell under suspicion 
of having printed a “ little book of detestable heresies,” ^ 
and the Abbot had to send him to London. The abbey 
itself was suppressed by the King the same year, and 
Hertfort, deprived of his patron, had no inducement to 
return. He is next heard of as printing in London in 1544. 

At York a Directorium was printed by Hugo Goes, 
and there is a seventeenth century reference to a Donatus 
-m-inor and Accidence from his press. Three small books 
are also known to have been printed by Ursyn Mylner in 
1514 and 1516. Previous to this, in or about 1507, an 
Expositio hymnorum et sequentiavum for use at York had 
been printed at Rouen by Pierre Violette for a stationer 
named Gerard Freez (also known as Gerard Wandsforth), 
who died in 1510. This Gerard Freez had a brother 
Prederick, who is described not only as a bookbinder and 
stationer, but as a printer, and may therefore have printed 
books which have perished without leaving any trace 
behind them. But the only extant York books of the six¬ 
teenth century are the Directorium of 1507, two small ser¬ 
vice-books of 1513, and a little grammatical work in 1516. 
After this there was no more printing in York until 1642. 

At Cambridge a stationer named John Laer, of Siberch, 
i.e. Siegburg, near Cologne, settled, in or about 1520, and 
acted as publisher to an edition of Croke’s Introductiones 
in Rudimenta Grceca, printed at Cologne by Eucharius 
Cervicornus. After this, in 1521 and 1522, Siberch him¬ 
self printed nine small books at Cambridge, the first of 
them being a Latin speech by Henry Bullock addressed 

^ Mr. Duff is no doubt right in his suggestion that this is A very declaration 
of the bond and free wyll of man : the ohedyence of the gospell and whatjhe gosjbell 
tneaneih^ of which a copy, with colophon, ‘‘Printed at Saint Albans,” is in the 
Spencer Collection at the John Rylands Library. This increases HertforPs total 
to eight. 
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to Cardinal Wolsey. Among the other books was a 
Dialogue of Lucian’s (Tepl Siyp-dSwv), for which Siberch had 
to use some Greek type, and a work on letter-writing {De 
conscribendis epistolis) by Erasmus, with whom he seems 
to have been on friendly terms. After 1522 no more books 
were printed at Cambridge until 1583. 

At Tavistock in 1525 a monk named Thomas Richard 
printed a translation of Boethius’s De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae for “the ryght worschypful esquyer Mayster Robert 
Langdon.” Nine years later, in 1534, the same press 
printed the Statutes concerning the Devonshire Stan¬ 
naries or Tin Mines. These are the only two early books 
known to have been printed at Tavistock. 

At Abingdon in 1528, John Scolar, presumably the 
same man who had previously worked a few miles off at 
Oxford, printed a Portiforium or Breviary for the use of 
the monastery. No other early book is known to have 
been printed there. 

From 1539, when John Hertfort was summoned from 
St. Albans, to the end of the reign of Henry VIII, we know 
of no provincial printing in England. But on the acces¬ 
sion of Edward VI the extreme Protestants who had fled 
from England to the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land, came flocking back, and some of them seem to have 
stopped at Ipswich. Two, or perhaps three printers, all 
in the Protestant interest, worked there in the first few 
months of the new reign. The first of these, Anthony 
Scoloker, printed seven books at Ipswich in 1547 and 
1548, and then went on to London. The second, John 
Overton, brought over with him from Wesel the text of 
Bishop Bale’s Latin bibliographyof the Illustrious Writers 
of Britain, printed there by Theodoricus Plateanus, other¬ 
wise Dirick van der Straten, and may or may not have 
printed at Ipswich two additional sheets, which he dated 
there 31 July, 1548.^ The third printer, John Oswen, 

^ Mr. Duff plausibly suggests that Overton’s name in the colophon was 
merely a device for surmounting the restrictions on the circulation in England of 
books printed abroad. 
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printed at Ipswich eleven tracts, mostly controversial, in 
or about 1548, and then removed to Worcester. 

On his arrival at Worcester late in 1548, or early in 
I 549 » John Oswen obtained a special privilege from 
Edward VI for printing service-books for use in the 
Principality of Wales, and produced there three editions 
of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI and a New 
Testament. Besides these, from 1549 to 1553 he printed 
eighteen other books, mostly of controversial theology, 
calling himself in his imprints “Printer appoynted by the 
Kinges Maiestie for the Principalitie of Wales and the 
Marches of the same.” On the accession of Mary, it 
being no longer safe to print Protestant theology, Oswen’s 
press ceased working. 

At Canterbury in 1549 John Mychell, or Mitchell, who 
had moved there after producing a few books in London, 
printed an English psalter, “ poynted as it shall be songe 
in churches.” During Edward’s reign Mychell printed 
at Canterbury altogether some twenty books and tracts, 
mostly more or less controversial treatises on the 
Protestant side. On the accession of Mary he ceased 
publishing till 1556, when his press was employed by 
Cardinal Pole to print his Articles of Visitation. 

The next year, by the charter granted to the Stationers’ 
Company, printing outside London was forbidden, the 
prohibition being subsequently relaxed in favour of the two 
Universities, although it was nearly thirty years before 
they availed themselves of their right. In the previous 
eighty years only about a hundred books ^ had been pro¬ 
duced at the provincial presses, and in the year in which 
the charter was granted it can hardly be said that any 
press outside London was in existence. The new 
regulation stood in the way of development, but it was a 
development for which there seems to have been little 
demand. We may see some slight confirmation of this 

^ Those recorded by Mr, E. G. Duff in his Sandars Lectures on ‘‘The 
English Provincial Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders to i 557 i” my reckoning 
number 114. 
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view in the fact that during Elizabeth’s reign there was 
very little secret printing, though there had probably 
been a good deal under Mary. The three Elizabethan 
secret presses which have been chronicled were; 

(1) A Puritan press which printed various tracts on 
Church government, written by Thomas Cartwright. 
These were printed secretly in 1572 and 1573, first at 
Wandsworth, afterwards at Hempstead, near Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. The press was seized in August, 
1573, and the type handed to Henry Bynneman, who, 
the next year, used it to reprint Cartwright’s attack, 
interpolating Whitgift’s replies in larger type. 

(2) A Jesuit press which printed for Edmund Campion 
and Robert Parsons in 1580 and 1581, first at Green- 
street House in East Ham, afterwards at Stonor Park, I, 
near Henley. The press was managed by Stephen 
Brinckley, who was ultimately captured and imprisoned f 
for nearly two years. 

(3) The Puritan travelling press, from which issued [ 

the famous Martin Marprelate tracts in 1588 and 1589. | 
Some of these were printed in East Molesey, in Surrey ; | 
others in the house of Sir Richard Knightley at Fawsley, ! 
near Daventry, others in that of Roger Wigston of | 
Wolston Priory, between Coventry and Rugby. The | 
chief printer of them was Robert Waldegrave, who ^ 
eventually fled first to La Rochelle, where he may have ; 
printed one of the tracts, and then to Edinburgh, where ^ 
he became a printer of some importance. i 

While there was thus very little secret printing in j 
England, exiled Protestants, Catholics, and Noncon- 
formists all in turn made frequent recourse to foreign f 
presses, and apparently succeeded in circulating their J 
books in England. Religious repression, however, - 
though the chief, was not the only cause of English books !, 
being printed abroad. From a very early time the ' 
superior skill of foreign printers had procured them many i 
commissions to print service-books for the English J 
market, alike on account of their greater accuracy, their i 
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experience in printing in red and black, and the more 
attractive illustrations which they had at their disposal. 
Not long after 1470 a Sarum Breviary was printed 
abroad, possibly at Cologne. Caxton employed George 
Maynyal, of Paris, to print a Missal (and probably a 
Legendd) for him in 1487, and Johann Hamman or 
Herzog printed a Sarum Missal in 1494 as far away as 
Venice. When the Paris printers and publishers'had 
won the admiration of all Europe by their pretty editions 
of the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, they competed with 
each other for the English market. Early in the sixteenth 
century Wolfgang Hopyl printed some magnificent 
Sarum Missals and also an Antiphoner and Legenda, 
besides some very fine editions of Lyndewood’s Constitu¬ 
tions. Breviaries, Missals, and Primers were also poured 
out for Engli'sh use by Fran9ois Regnault, and in lesser 
numbers by nearly a dozen other Paris firms, and Martin 
Morin and other printers plied the same trade at Rouen, 
while Christoffel van Remunde, of Endhoven, was busy 
at Antwerp. The predominance of the foreign editions 
of these books over those printed in England may be 
estimated from the fact that of 105 Sarum service- 
books printed before 1540 in the possession of the 
British Museum, one was printed at Basel, one 
at Venice, eleven at Rouen, twelve at Antwerp, as 
many as fifty-six at Paris, and only twenty-four in 
England.^ 

In addition to service-books, a good many of the 
smaller Latin grammatical works were printed for the 
English market in France and the Low Countries, their 
destination being occasionally stated, but more often 
inferred from the appearance in them of English explana¬ 
tions of Latin words or phrases. A few attempts were 
also made to issue popular English works in competition 
with those produced at home. The most formidable of 
these rivalries was that of Gerard Leeu at Antwerp, who, 

^ This reckoning was made in 1896, but the proportion has not been 
substantially altered. 
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after printing three entertaining books (The History of 
Jason, Knight Paris and the Fair Vienne, and the 
Dialogue of Salomon and Marcolphus), embarked on a 
more important work, The Chronicles of England, and 
might have seriously injured the home trade had he not 
met his death in a quarrel with a workman while the 
Chronicles were still on the press.^ 

Soon after 1500 another Antwerp printer, Adriaen von 
Berghen, in addition to Holt’s Lac Puerorum, published 
the commonplace book of a London merchant which 
passes under the name of Arnold's Chronicle, and is 
famous as containing the earliest text of the Nutbrowfi 
Maid. A little later still, Jan van Doesborch was at work 
at the same place, and between 1505 and 1530 produced 
at least eighteen popular English books, including Tyll 
Howleglas, Virgilius the Magician, Robin Hood, and an 
account of recent discoveries entitled, “Of the new landes 
and of the people found by the messengers of the kynge 
of portyngale named Emanuel.” 

Doesborch’s books are poorly printed and illustrated, 
but his texts are not noticeably worse than those in con¬ 
temporary editions published in England. The reverse 
is the case with two English books produced (1503) by 
the famous Paris publisher, Antoine V^rard, The traitte 
of god lyuyng and good deying and The Kalendayr of 
ShyPfars. These have the illustrations which book-lovers 
prize so highly in Kalendrier des Bergers and Art de 
bien mure et de bien mourir, but the translations seem to 
have been made by a Scot, only less ill equipped in Scottish 
than in French. In a third translation, from Pierre 
Gringore’s Chasteau de Labeur, Vdrard was more fortu¬ 
nate, for the Castell of Labour was rendered into (for that 
unpoetical period) very passable verse by Alexander 
Barclay. V^rard, however, had no cause to congratulate 
himself, for both Pynson and De Worde reprinted Barclay’s 
translation with copies of the woodcuts, and the other two 

^ The colophon to the Chronicles which commemorates Leeu has already been 
quoted (p. 8i). 
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books in new translations, so that in future he left the 
secular English market alone. 

It may be supposed that the Act of 1534, restricting 
the importation of foreign books into England, finally put 
an end to competition of the kind which Leeu, V^rard, 
and Doesborch had attempted. But isolated English 
books have continued to appear abroad down to our own 
day, and form a miscellaneous, but curious and interesting 
appendix in the great volume of the English book trade. 
From 1525 onwards, however, until nearly the end of the 
seventeenth century, compared with the masses of theolo¬ 
gical books alternately by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
English exiles, printed in the Low Countries, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, the output of secular work sinks 
into insignificance. The stream begins with Tyndale’s 
New Testament, of which a few sheets were printed at 
Cologne (see Plate XXVIII), two editions at Worms, and 
half a dozen or more at Antwerp before it was suffered to 
appear in England. 

The first English Bible is believed to have been 
printed (1535) by Christopher Froschauer at Zurich, the 
second (1537) at Antwerp, the third (1539) was begun at 
Paris and completed in England. Besides their New 
Testaments, Tyndale and George Joy published a good 
many controversial works at Antwerp. In the next 
generation the city became one of the strongholds of the 
Romanist exiles after the accession of Elizabeth, and 
Hans de Laet, John Fouler, Willem Sylvius, and Gillis van 
Diest the younger were frequently called on in 1564-6 to 
provide paper and print for Stapleton, Harding, William 
Rastell, and the other antagonists of Bishop Jewel. 

In 1528 and the following year books by Tyndale, 
Roy, and Frith appeared purporting to be printed by 
“ Hans Luft at Malborowe in the land of Hesse.’' A 
later book with this imprint has been shown by Mr. 
Sayle to have been printed at Antwerp; whether these 
earlier works were really produced at Marburg, or, as 
has been conjectured, at Cologne, or again at Hamburg, is 
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still uncertain. In the ’forties and ’fifties Christopher 
Froschauer printed several English Protestant books at 
Zurich, including A faythfull admonycion of a certen 
trewe pastor and prophete sent unto the gernmnes, trans¬ 
lated from Luther’s tVarnunge, with the pleasing imprint 
“at Grenewych by Conrade Freeman in the month of 
may 1554.” In the’fifties, again, Jean Crespin and other 
Geneva printers worked for John Knox, and the Geneva 
New Testament was produced there in 1558 and the Bible 
in 1560. In the ’sixties, as we have seen, many treatises 
attacking Bishop Jewel were issued at Antwerp, others 
appeared at Louvain, and about the same time (1566), at 
Emden, G. van der Erven was printing for exiled Puritans 
some of their diatribes against the “ Popish aparrell ” (i.e. 
the surplice) which Elizabeth prescribed for the English 
Church. 

In 1574 we encounter at Amsterdam a curious group 
of nine little books “ translated out of Base-Almayne into 
English,” in which Hendrik Niclas preached the doctrines 
of the “ Family of Love.” From that time onwards a 
good deal of theological literature on the Protestant side 
was published by Amsterdam presses. Richard Schilders 
at Middelburg was also an extensive publisher of this 
class of book. Presses at Leyden and Dort made similar 
contributions, but on a smaller scale. On the Roman. 
Catholic side the head-quarters of propagandist literature, 
as we have seen, were at first at Antwerp and Louvain, at 
both of which places John Fouler had presses. In the 
’eighties the existence of the English college at Rheims 
caused several Catholic books to be printed there, notably 
the translation of the New Testament which was made in 
the college itself. For like reasons much Catholic litera¬ 
ture was published from 1602 onwards at St. Omer, and 
from 1604 onwards at Douai. Books of the same class, 
though in smaller numbers, appeared also at Paris and 
Rouen. 

Individually the books from the presses we have been 
naming, both on the Romanist and the Puritan sidp, are 
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unattractive to look at and dull to read. Collectively they 
form a very curious and interesting episode in English 
bibliography, which deserves more study than it has yet 
received, though Mr. Sayle has made an excellent beo-in- 
ning in his lists of English books printed on the Continent 
in the third volume of his Early English Printed Books 

the University Library, Cambridge. Since then Mr. 
Steele and Mr. Dover Wilson have made important con¬ 
tributions to the subject, but much still remains to be done. 

It was doubtless the existence of these foreign safety- 
valves which rendered the course of English printing after 
the grant of a charter to the Stationers’ Company so 
smooth and uneventful.^ Two violations of the terms of the 
charter were winked at or authorized, in some way not 
known to us, by the Crown. The first of these was the 
printing of a few books for the use of foreign refugees by 
Antony de Solempne at Norwich. Most of these books 
were in Dutch, but in 1569 Antony Corranus, previously 
pastor of the Spanish Protestant congregation at Ant¬ 
werp, published through de Solempne certain broadside 
tables De Operibus Dei in Latin, French, Dutch, and 
English, of which copies only of the first and second have 
been traced. In 1570 another English broadside com¬ 
memorated the execution at Norwich of Thomas Brooke. 
Archbishop Parker seems to have resented the publication, 
unexamined, of the De Operibus Dei, but de Solempne 
placed the royal arms and a loyal motto (Godt bewaer de 
Coninginne Elizabeth) on some of his books, and seems 
in some way or another to have secured the Queen’s 
protection. 

Mr. Allnutt, to whose exhaustive articles on “ English 
Provincial Printing” in the second volume of Biblio- 
^r'aphica all subsequent writers on the subject must 
needs be indebted, conscientiously includes among his 

^ Before the incorporation of the Company brought English printing more 
easily under supervision, at least a few books had been issued by English printers 
witli spurious foreign imprints, of which the most impudent was “ At Rome under 
thte Castle of St. Angelo.’^ 
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notes one on the edition of Archbishop Parker’s De 
Antiquitate Ecclesiae Britannicae printed for him by 
John Day, in all probability at Lambeth Palace, where a 
small staff of book-fashioners worked under the archiepis- 
copal eye. Eton is a good deal farther “ out of bounds ” 
than Lambeth, but the employment of the King’s Printer, 
John Norton, and a dedication to the King saved Sir 
Henry Savile from any interference when he started print¬ 
ing his fine edition of the works of S. John Chrysostom in 
the original Greek. The eight folio volumes of which this 
consists are dated from i6io to 1613, and in these and 
the two following years five other Greek books were 
printed under Savile’s supervision. After this his type 
was presented to the University of Oxford, where a fairly 
flourishing press had been at work since 1585. 

That printing at Oxford made a new start in 1585 was 
due no doubt to the example of Cambridge, which two 
years earlier had at last acted on a patent for printing 
granted by Henry VIII in 1534, the year, it will be 
remembered, in which restrictions were placed on the 
importation of foreign books on account of the proficiency 
in the art to which Englishmen were supposed to have 
attained. In the interim Printers to the University seem 
to have been appointed, but it was not till 1583 that a 
press was set up, whereupon, as soon as a single book had 
been printed, it was promptly seized by the Stationers’ 
Company of London as an infringement of the monopoly 
granted by their charter. Although the Bishop of 
London seems to have backed up the Stationers, Lord 
Burghley (the Chancellor of the University) and the 
Master of the Rolls secured the recognition of the rights 
of the University. Forty years later they were again 
attacked by the Stationers, and the Privy Council forbade 
the Cambridge printer to print Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Psalters, Grammars, or Books of Common Law, but 
in 1628 the judges pronounced strongly in favour of the 
full rights of the University, and the next year these were 
recognized with some modifications by the Privy Council. 
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LFp to this time there had been three printers, Thomas 
Thomas (isSS'S), John Legate (1588-1610), and Cantrell 
Legge (1606-29), the University Library possessing (in 
1902) 34 books and documents printed by the first; 108 
by the second, and 55 by the third, or a total of 197 for a 
period of forty-six years. From 1628 to 1639 the majority 
of Cambridge books bear no individual names on them, but 
have usually the imprint “ Cantabrigiae, ex Acade'mise 
celeberrimae typographeo.” But Thomas and John Buck 
and Roger Daniel, in various combinations, were respon¬ 
sible for a good many publications. 

While Burghley was Chancellor of Cambridge, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, held the Oxford Chancellor¬ 
ship, and doubtless felt that, charter or no charter, it 
concerned his honour to see that his University should 
be allowed all the privileges possessed by the other. 
Under his auspices a press was started late in 1584 or 
early in 1585 by Joseph Barnes, an Oxford bookseller, 
to whom the University lent 100 to enable him to pro¬ 
cure the necessary equipment, and on Leicester’s visiting 
the University on ii January, 1585, 2 i Carmen gratula- 
torium in four elegiac couplets was presented to him, 
printed on an octavo leaf at the new press. The first 
book to appear was a Speculum Moralium Quaestionum 
in uniuersam £,thicen Aristotelis, by John Case, a former 
fellow of S. John’s, with a dedication to Leicester by the 
author and another by the printer. In the latter the pro¬ 
mise was made “ea solum ex his praelis in lucem 
venient que sapientum calculis approbentur & Sybille 
foliis sint veriora,” but the remaining publications of the 
year were a polemical treatise by Thomas Billson, two 
issues of a Protestant adaptation of the Booke of 
Christian exercise appertaining to Resolution, by Robert 
Persons, the Jesuit, and two sermons. In 1586 no fewer 
than seventeen books were printed (a number not again 
attained for several years), and among them was an edi¬ 
tion of six homilies of S. Chrysostom, “primitiae 
typographi nostri in graecis literis preli.” After this the 
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press settled down to an average production of from eight 
to a dozen books a year, including a fair number of 
classical texts and translations, with now and then a 
volume of verse which brings it into connection with the 
stream of Elizabethan literature. Among the more in¬ 
teresting books which it produced, mention may be made 
of the Sixe Idillia of Theocritus (i 588), poems by Nicholas 
Breton and Thomas Churchyard (1592), Richard de 
Bury’s Philobiblon (1599), the Microcosmus of John 
Davies of Hereford (1603), Captain John Smith’s Map 
of Virginia, with a description of the Countrey {1612), 
and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). In the 
’twenties of the seventeenth century the average annual 
output was still only 14; in the’thirties, under the foster¬ 
ing care of Laud, it had risen as high as 25. In 1641 
it was but 19. Then, on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the King came to Oxford, and under the stress of official 
publications and royalist controversy the numbers shot 
up to about 147 in 1642, followed by 119 in 1643, about 
100 in 1644, and 60 in 1645. Then they become normal 
again, and in 1649 under the Parliamentary regime sink 
as low as seven. These statistics are taken from the 
various works of Mr. Falconer Madan, mentioned in our 
bibliography, and from the same source we learn that 
until the nineteenth century the annual average of pro¬ 
duction, calculated by periods of ten years, never exceeded 
thirty-two. 

Similar causes to those which brought about the sud¬ 
den increase in the Oxford output in 1642 led to the 
establishment of presses at Newcastle and York. In 
1639, when Charles I marched against the Scots, his head¬ 
quarters were at Newcastle, and the Royal Printer, 
Robert Barker,^ printed there a sermon by the Bishop 
of Durham, the Lawes and Ordinances of Warre, and 
some proclamations. In March, 1642, again Barker was 

^ Robert Barker himself was imprisoned for debt in the King’s Bench at 
London in 1635, and died there in 1646. What is here written applies to his 
deputy, who may have been his son of the same name. 
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in attendance on the King at York, and printed there 
His Majesties Declaration to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, in answer to that presented to him at Newmarket, 
and some thirty-eight other pieces. Another London 
printer, Stephen Bulkley, was also given employment, 
and in the years 1642-4 printed at York some twenty- 
eight different pieces. Bulkley also attended the King 
at Newcastle in 1646, when he was in the hands of the 
Scots, and remained printing there and at Gateshead until 
the Restoration, when he returned to York, where a 
Puritan press had in the meantime been set up by Thomas 
Broad. 

Charles I left York on 16 August, 1642, and six 
days later the Royal Standard was raised at Nottingham. 
His Majesties Instructions to his Commissioners oj 
Mrray, dated “ at our Court at Nottingham, 29th August, 
1642,” were printed by Barker at York. Two days later 
the King ordered that the press should be brought to 
Nottingham, but we next hear of Barker at Shrewsbury, 
where he served the King’s immediate needs, and then 
remained at work for the rest of the year and the greater 
part of 1643 reprinting Oxford editions and publish¬ 
ing other royalist literature. After the capture of Bristol 
for the King on 2 August he removed once more and 
printed there during 1644 and 1645. 

During the confusion of the Civil War an Exeter 
stationer, Thomas Hunt (the local publisher of Herrick’s 
Hesperides), had a book printed for him—Thomas 
Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times —which is de¬ 
scribed in the dedication as the “ First Fruits of the 
Exeter Presse,” and another is said to have been printed 
there in 1648. But we hear of no other presses being 
set up. After the Restoration printing was allowed to 
continue at York. Otherwise provincial printing outside 
the Universities was once more non-existent. The arrival 
of William of Orange caused some broadsides to be 
printed at Exeter in 1688, and in the same year Thomas 
Tillier printed at Chester, not only An account of a late 
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Horrid and Bloody Massacre in Ireland on a single leaf, 
but also a handsome folio, The Academy of Armory, for 
Randall Holme, who rewarded him for any risk he may 
have run by devising for him a fancy coat. Nevertheless, 
despite the change of Government, the Act of Parliament 
restricting printing to London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
York was not allowed to expire till 1695. A press was 
set up at Bristol the same year. Plymouth and Shrews¬ 
bury followed in 1696, Exeter in 1698, and Norwich in 
1701, the first provincial newspaper. The No'kwich Post, 
dating from September in that year. By 1750 about 
seventy-five provincial towns possessed presses, cities 
and small country places starting them at haphazard, not 
at all in the order of their importance. The dates for 
some of the chief are as follows (all on the authority of 
Mr. Allnutt),: 1708, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; ^709, Wor¬ 
cester; 1710, Nottingham; 1711, Chester; 1712, Liver¬ 
pool ; 1715, Salisbury; 1716, Birmingham; 1717, 

Canterbury; 1718, Ipswich, Leeds, and Taunton; 1719, 
Manchester and Derby; 1720, Northampton; 1721, 
Coventry and Hereford; 1723, Reading; 1731, Bath ; 
1737, Sheffield; 1745, Stratford-on-Avon ; 1748, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

As a side-consequence of the lapsing of the Licensing 
Act in 1695, it became possible for any private person to 
buy a printing press, hire a journeyman printer, and start 
printing any books he pleased. Several private presses 
were thus set up during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the most famous of them being that of Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill, near Twickenham. Walpole 
started in 1757 by printing two of the Odes of his friend 
Gray, and at intervals during the next twenty-seven years 
printed several of his own works, and a few other books, 
of which an edition of Grammont’s MImoires was the 
most important. Walpole’s example was followed by 
George Allan, M.P. for Durham, and Francis Blomefield, 
the historian of Norfolk; also in the nineteenth century by 
Thomas Johnes, who printed his translation of Froissart 
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in four large quarto volumes at his own house at Hafod 
in Cardiganshire in 1803-5, followed them up with 
a Joinville in 1807 and a Monstrelet in 1810. Between 
1813 and 1823 Sir Egerton Brydges caused a number of 
interesting literary reprints to be issued for him in limited 
editions from a press in or near his house at Lee Priory 
in Kent. The work of both these presses, like that of 
Walpole’s, was perhaps equal to the best commercial 
printing of its day, but was not superior to it, and 
perhaps the same may be said of the few reprints 
manufactured, in still more jealously limited editions, 
by E. V. Utterson between 1840 and 1843 at Beldornie 
House, Ryde. Sir Thomas Phillipps, who printed 
numerous antiquarian documents between 1822 and 
1862 at Middle Hill in Worcestershire, and between 
1862 and 1872 at Cheltenham, set even less store by 
typographical beauty and accuracy. The other private 
presses of the first half of the nineteenth century are not 
more interesting, though that of Gaetano Polidori at 
Park Village East, near Regent’s Park, 1840-50, has 
become famous as having printed Gabriel Rossetti's Sir 
Hugh the Heron in 1843, and Christina Rossetti’s first 
volume of verse four years later, Polidori being the 
grandfather of the young authors on their mother’s 
side. 

Passing north of the Tweed, where the most formid¬ 
able competitors of the London printers now abide, we 
find the first Scottish press at work at Edinburgh in 
1508. In September of the previous year Andrew 
Myllar, a bookseller who had gained some experience of 
printing at Rouen, and Walter Chapman, a merchant, 
had been granted leave to import a press, chiefly that 
they might print an Aberdeen Breviary, which duly 
appeared in 1509-10. The books which anticipated it 
in 1508 were a number of thin quartos. The Maying or 
Disport of Chaucer, dated 4 April, the Knightly Tale 
of Golagros and Gawane, dated 8 April, the Porteous 
of Noblenes, “translated out of franche in scottis be 
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Maistir Andrew Cadiou,” dated 20 April, and eight 
undated pieces, three of them by Dunbar {The Goldyn 
Targe, The Fly ting of Dunbar and Kennedy, and the 
Twa Marrit Wemen and the Wedo, with other poems), 
the others being the Ballad of Lord Barnard Stewart, 
Orfheus and Eurydice, the Buke of Gude Counsale, Sir 
Eglamoure of Artoys, and A Gest of Robyn Mode. All 
these have survived (some of them much mutilated) in 
a single volume, and it is at the reader’s pleasure to 
decide whether they represent the harvest of some 
careful person who bought up all Chapman and Myllar’s 
fugitive pieces, or are merely the remnants of a much 
larger output. The Aberdeen Breviary, which the 
printers were encouraged to produce by protection 
against the importation of Sarum books from England 
or abroad, is really handsomely printed in black and 
red. At the end of one of the four or five copies of it 
now known is an addendum, the Officium Comfassionis 
Beatae Virginis (commemorated on the Wednesday in 
Holy Week), which bears the colophon “ Impressum 
Edinburgi per Johannem Story nomine & mandato 
Karoli Stule,” which Scottish bibliographers assign to 
about 1520. A fragment of a Book ^ the Howlat may 
belong to the same period. Thus although Scottish 
writers, such as John Vans and Hector Boece of Aber¬ 
deen, had to send their books to France to be printed, it 
is possible that presses were at work in Edinburgh or 
elsewhere in Scotland, of which nothing is now known. 

The next printer of whom we have certain informa¬ 
tion is Thomas Davidson, who in February, 1541 (1542), 
produced a handsome edition of The New Actis and 
Constitutionis of Parliament maid be the Rycht Excellent 
Prince lames the Fift, This was his only dated book, 
but he issued also a fine edition of The hystory and 
croniklis of Scotland, translated by “Johne Bellenden, 
Archdene of Murray, chanon of Ros,” from the Latin 
of Hector Boece, and some smaller works. 

The next Scottish printer is John Scot, whom the 
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best authorities, despite the fact that he is first heard of 
in Edinburgh in 1539, refuse to identify with the John 
Shot who printed in London from 1521 to 1537. Who¬ 
ever he was, he had no very happy existence, as notwith¬ 
standing some efforts to please the Protestant party, 
the work he did for the Catholics twice brought him 
into serious trouble. His first dated book, Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Catechism, did not appear till 29 August, 1552, 
and was printed not at Edinburgh, but at St. Andrews. 
How he had been employed between 1539 and this date 
we have no means of knowing. At St. Andrews Scot 
printed Patrick Cockburn’s Pia Meditatio in Dominicam 
Orationem (1555), and probably also Lauder’s Dewtis 
of Kingis (1556). Scot also printed controversial works 
on the Catholic side by the Abbot of Crosraguell (Quentin 
Kennedy) and Ninian Winzet, and for the opposite party 
The Confessione of faith Professit and Belen}it be the 
Protest antes within the Realme of Scotland (1561). He 
issued also two editions (1568 and 1571) of the works of 
Sir David Lindesay, while his undated books include 
some of Lindesay’s single poems. 

Since John Scot printed mainly on the Catholic side, 
the Protestant General Assembly in December, 1562, 
started a printer in opposition to him, Robert Lekpreuik, 
lending him “ twa hundreth pounds to help to buy irons, 
ink and papper and to fie craftesmen for printing.” He 
had previously, in 1561, like Scot, printed the Confession 
of the Faith, also Robert Noruell’s Meroureofan Chfflf- 
tiane and an Oration by Beza. The grant allowed him 
was in connection with an edition of the Psalms, which 
eventually appeared in together with the Form of 

Prayer and Ministration of the Sacraments used tn the 
English Church at Geneva and the Catechism (dated 
1564). Lekpreuik continued active till 1574, and after an 
interval issued three books in 1581 and perhaps one in 
1582. In Mr. Aldis’s List he is credited with ninety-one 
publications (mostly controversial) as against four assigned 
to Davidson and fifteen to Scot. During 1571 he printed 
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at Stirling, and the next two years at St. Andrews. Like 
Scot, he found printing perilous work, his intermission 
after the beginning of 1574 being due to imprisonment. 

Thomas Bassandyne. who had previously published 
books at Edinburgh, began printing there in 1572. He 
produced but ten (extant) books and documents in all, 
but his name is famous from its connection with the first 
Scottish Bible, of which he produced the New Testament in 
1576, the Old Testament being added, and the whole issued 
by his successor, Alexander Arbuthnot, in I579- Besides 
the Bible, only five books were printed by Arbuthnot. 
Between 1574 and 1580 twenty-six were produced by , 
John Ross, and on his death Henry Charteris, a book- ; 

seller, took over his material, and by the time of his j 
death in 1599 had printed forty more. But the best | 
Edinburgh work towards the end of the century was b 
produced by two craftsmen from England, Thomas 
Vautrollier, who produced ten books in 1584-6, and 
Robert Waldegrave (1590 1603), who had to flee from 
England for his share in the Marprelate tracts, and 
during his thirteen years in Edinburgh issued 119 books. 

When Joseph Ames was desirous of obtaining \ 
information about early printing in Ireland he applied 
to a Dr. Rutty, of Dublin (apparently a Quaker), who 
could only furnish the name of a single book printed 
there before 1600, this being an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which states that it is “ Imprinted by 
Humphrey Powell, printer to the Kynges Maiesti, in his 
Highnesse realme of Ireland dwellyng in the citie of 
Dublin in the greate toure by the Crane. Cum Privilegio 
ad imprimendum solum. Anno Domini mdli.” We 
know from the records of the English Privy Council that 
Humphrey Powell, an inconspicuous English printer, 
was granted ;^20 in July, 1550, “ towards his setting up ; 
in Ireland,” and this Prayer Book was doubtless the first 
fruits of his press. Powell remained in Dublin for fifteen 
years, but the only other products of his press still in 
existence are two proclamations, one issued in 1561 
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against Shane O’Neill, the other in 1564 against the 
O’Connors, and ^ Brefe Declaration of certein Princi- 
fall A rticles of J^eligion, a quarto of eight leaves set out 
by order of Sir Henry Sidney in 1566. 

In 1571 John O’Kearney, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s, 
was presented with a fount of Irish type by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and a Catechism by him and a broadside poem on 
the Last Judgment, by Philip, son of Conn Crosach, 
both in Irish type, are still extant. But there seems to be 
no trustworthy information as to where they were printed, 
though it was probably at Dublin. 

An Almanac, giving the longitude and latitude for 
Dublin, for the year 1587, appears to have been printed at 
London. But in 1595 William Kearney printed a Procla¬ 
mation against the Earl of Tyrone and his adherents in 
Ireland “ in the Cathedrall Church of the Blessed Trinitie, 
Dublin.” 

We reach continuous firm ground in 1600 when 
John Francke, or Franckton (as he called himself in 1602 
and thenceforward), printed one or more proclamations at 
Dublin. In 1604 Franckton was appointed King’s Printer 
for Ireland, and he continued at work till 1618, when he 
assigned his patent to Felix Kyngston, Matthew Lownes, 
and Thomas Downes. Some four-and-twenty proclama¬ 
tions and upwards of a dozen books and pamphlets from 
his press are extant, some of them in Irish type. In 
1620 the office of Printer-General for Ireland was granted 
for a period of twenty-one years to Kingston, Lownes, and 
Downes, all of them members of the London Stationers’ 
Company, and the usual imprint on the books they issued 
is that of the Company (1620-33) or Society (1633-42) of 
Stationers. They seem to have appointed an agent or 
factor to look after their interests, and the last of these 
factors, William Bladen, about 1642 took over the 

business. . , • i_ r 

The earliest allusion to books printed in what after- 
wards became the United States of America occurs in the 
diary of John Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts Bay, 
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for March, 1639: “A printing house was begun at Cam¬ 
bridge by one Stephen Daye, at the charge of Mr. Glover, 
who died on sea hitherward. The first thing which was 
printed was the freemen’s Oath ; the next was an almanac 
made for New England by Mr. William Pierce, mariner ; 
the next was the Psalms newly turned into metre.” The 
Mr. Glover here mentioned was the Rev. Joseph Glover, 
rector of Sutton in Surrey from 1628 to 1636, who, after 
collecting funds for the benefit of Harvard College at 
Cambridge, Mass., sailed with his family from England 
in the summer of 1638, but died on the way. His widow 
(Elizabeth Glover), shortly after her arrival, married the 
Rev. Henry Dunster, the first President of Harvard, and 
thus, as had happened in Paris, the first press in America 
was set up in a college under clerical auspices. Stephen 
Day, the printer whom Glover had brought from Eng¬ 
land, is naturally supposed to have been a descendant of 
John Day, the great Elizabethan printer, but of this there 
is no evidence. He obtained some grants of land in con¬ 
sideration of his services to the colony, but did not greatly 
thrive, and in 1648, or early in 1649, was superseded by 
Samuel Green. Of the specimens of his press mentioned 
by Governor Winthrop the Oath of a Freeman and the 
Almanac have perished utterly. Of the " Bay Psalter,” or 
the “ New England Version of the Psalms,” as it was 
subsequently called, at least eleven copies are known to 
be extant, of which five are stated to be perfect.^ It is a 
small octavo of 148 leaves, disfigured by numerous mis¬ 
prints, but with passable presswork. The translation was 
made by the Massachusetts clergy, who prefixed to it 
“ A discourse declaring not only the lawfullnes but also 
the necessity of the heavenly ordinance of singing 
Scripture Psalmes in the Churches of God.” Its titlepage 
bears the name neither of printer nor of place, but merely 

^ The assertion by Mr. Charles Evans {American Bibliography^ p. 3) that one 
of these, “the Crowninshield copy, was privately sold by Henry Stevens to the 
British Museum for ^^157 los.,'’ despite its apparent precision, is an exasperating 
error. 
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“ Imprinted 1640.” There is no doubt, however, that it 
was produced by Day at Cambridge, whereas the edition 
of 1647 appears to have been printed in London. 

The Massachusetts records make it probable that 
Day printed several books and documents now lost. An 
imperfect copy of Harvard Theses with the imprint 
“ Cantabrigiae Nov. Ang., Mens. 8 1643” is the next 
production of his press still extant. After this comes 
an historical document of some interest; Declaration 
of former passages and proceedings betwixt the English 
and the Narrowgansets, with their confederates, wherein 
the grounds and iustice of the ensuing warre are opened 
and cleared. Published by order of the Commissioners 
for the United Colonies. At Boston the ii of the sixth 
month 1645.” Another broadside of Harvard Theses 
(for 1647) ^ couple of almanacs for 1647 ^.nd 1648, 

the first of which has the imprint “ Cambridge Printed 
by Matthew Daye and to be solde by Hez . Usher at 
Boston . 1647”, are the only other remnants of this stage 
of the press. Of Matthew Day nothing more is known. 

Samuel Green appears to have taken over Day’s 
business without any previous technical training, so that 
it is thought that Day may have helped him as a journey¬ 
man. The first book ascribed to Green is : 

A Platform of Church Discipline gathered out of the word of 
God: and agreed upon by the Elders: and Messengers of the 
Churches assembled in the Synod at Cambridge in New-England. 
To be presented to the Churches and Generals Court for their 
consideration and acceptance in the Lord. The Eighth Moneth, 
Anno 1649. Printed by S.G. at Cambridge in New-England 
and are to be sold at Cambridge and Boston Anno Dom. 1649. 

His next extant piece of work is an almanac for 1650, 
his next the third edition (the second, as noted above, 
had been printed at London in 1647) of the Bay Psalter, 
“printed by Samuel Green at Cambridge in New- 
England, 1651.” This was followed in 1652 by Richard 
Mather’s The Summe of Certain Sermotis upon Genes. 
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15. 6, a treatise on Justification by Faith, and then Green 
seems to have begun to busy himself with work for the 
Corporation in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel amongst the Indians in New England, or Cor¬ 
poration for the Indians, as it is easier to call it. A 
second press was sent over to enable this work to be 
undertaken, and a Primer by John Eliot (“the Apostle 
to the Indians”) was printed in 1654, and the Books of 
Genesis and Matthew the next year, all three in the 
Indian language, all three now known only from records. 
The same destruction has befallen an Indian version of 
some of the Psalms mentioned as having been printed in 
1658, but of another Indian book of the same year, 
Abraham Peirson’s Some helps for the Indians, shewing 
them how to improve their natural reason to know the 
true God, and the true Christian Religion, two issues 
have been preserved, one in the New York Public 
Library, the other at the British Museum. Another 
edition, dated the next year, is also at the Museum, 
though it has escaped the notice of Mr. Evans, the author 
of the latest “ American Bibliography.” By this time the 
Corporation for the Indians had sent over a skilled 
printer, Marmaduke Johnson, to aid Green in his work. 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that he had left a wife 
in England, Johnson flirted with Green’s daughter, and 
this conduct, reprehensible anywhere, in New England 
brought down on him fines of and a sentence of 
deportation, which, however, was not carried out. John¬ 
son’s initials appears in conjunction with Green’s in A 
Brief Catechism containing the doctrine of Godlines, by 
John Norton, teacher of the Church at Boston, published 
in 1660, and the two men’s names in full are in the 
Indian New Testament of 1661 and the complete Bible 
of 1663. Of the New Testament it is conjectured that 
a thousand, or perhaps fifteen hundred copies, were 
printed, of which five hundred were bound separately, 
and forty of these sent to England. How many copies 
were printed of the Old Testament is not known, but 
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of the complete Bible some forty copies are still extant 
m no fewer than eight variant states produced by the 
presence or absence of the Indian and English titlepaees 
the dedication, etc, while of the New Testament about 
nail as many copies may be known. 

During the progress of the Indian Bible Green had 
continued his English printing on his other press, and 
had produced among other things jPvopositions con¬ 
cerning the subject of Baptism collected by the Boston 
Synod, and bearing the imprint “Printed by S.G. for 
Hezekiah Vsher at Boston in New England 1662.” 
Printing at Boston itself does not appear to have begun 
until 1675, when John Foster, a Harvard graduate, was en¬ 
trusted with the management of a press, and during that 
and the six following years printed there a number of 
books by Increase Mather and other ministers, as well as 
some almanacs. On his death in 1681 the press was 
entrusted to Samuel Sewall, who, however, abandoned it 
in 1684. Meanwhile, Samuel Green had continued to 
print at Cambridge, and his son, Samuel Green junior, 
is found working by assignment of Sewall and for other 
Boston booksellers. In 1690 his brother Bartholomew 
Green succeeded him, and remained the chief printer at 
Boston till his death in 1732. 

At Philadelphia, within three years of its foundation 
in 1683, a Kalendarium Pennsihaniense, or Americds 
Messinger: being and [sic] almanack for the year of 
grace 1686, by Samuel Atkins, was issued with the im¬ 
print, “ Printed and sold by William Bradford, sold also 
by the Author and H. Murrey in Philadelphia and Philip 
Richards in New York, 1685,” and in the same year there 
was published anonymously Thomas Budd’s Good Order 
established in Pennsilvania & New Jersey in America, 
being a true account of the country; with its produce 
and commodities there made. In 1686 Bradford printed 
An Bpistle from John Burnyeat to Friends in Pensil- 
vania and A General Epistle given forth by the people of 
the Lord called Quakers; in 1687 William Penn’s The 
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excellent privilege of liberty and property being the birth¬ 
right of the free-born subjects of England ; in 1688 a 
collection including Bohme’s The Temfle of IVisdom, 
Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, and Bacon’s Essays, 
edited by Daniel Leeds. In 1689 Bradford began work¬ 
ing for George Keith, and three years later he was im¬ 
prisoned for printing Keith’s Appeal from the Twenty 
Eight Judges to the Spirit of Truth and true Judgement 
in all faithful Friends called Quakers. In consequence 
of this persecution Bradford left Philadelphia the next 
year and set up his press at New York. Reinier Jansen 
and Jacob Taylor are subsequently mentioned as printers 
at Philadelphia, and in 1712 Andrew Bradford, son of 
William, came from New York and worked there until 
his death in 1742. From 1723 he had as a competitor 
Samuel Keimer, and it was in Keimer’s office that Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin began printing in Philadelphia. His 
edition of a translation of Cicero’s Cato Major on Old 
Age, by J. Logan of Philadelphia, is said to have been the 
first rendering of a classic published in America. 

Meanwhile, William Bradford had set up his press in 
New York in 1693, and obtained the appointment of 
Government Printer. His earliest productions there were 
a number of official Acts and Proclamations, on which he 
placed the imprint, “ Printed and Sold by William Brad¬ 
ford, Printer to King William and Queen Mary, at the 
City of New York.” In 1700 he was apparently em¬ 
ployed to print an anonymous answer to Increase Mather’s 
Order of the Gosfel, and a heated controversy arose as to 
whether the refusal of Bartholomew Green to print it at 
Boston was due to excessive “ awe ” of the President of 
Harvard or to a more praiseworthy objection to anony¬ 
mous attacks. Bradford remained New York’s only 
printer until 1726, when Johann Peter Zenger set up a 
press which became notable for the boldness with which 
it attacked the provincial government. Such attacks were 
not regarded with much toleration, nor indeed was the 
press even under official regulation greatly beloved by 
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authority. In 1671 Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia, in an official document remarked: “ I thank 
God we have not free schools nor printing; and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years. For learning 
has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the 
world ; and printing has divulged them and libels against 
the government. God keep us from both.” Eleven years 
later (21 February, 1682) there is an entry in the Virginian 
records; “John Buckner called before the Culpeper 
and his council for printing the laws of 1680, without his 
excellency’s license, and he and the printer ordered to 
enter into bond in j^ioo not to print anything hereafter, 
until his majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” As a result 
there was no more printing in Virginia till about 1729, 
nor are any other towns than those here mentioned known 
to have possessed presses during the seventeenth century, 
the period within which American books may claim the 
dignity of incunabula. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ENGLISH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 

A FEW illuminated manuscripts of English work¬ 
manship and a few with illustrations in outline 
have come down to us from the fifteenth centuty, 
but amid the weary wars with France and the still wearier 
struggles of Yorkists and Lancastrians, the artistic spirit 
which had been so prominent in England in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries seems to have died out alto¬ 
gether. Until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or perhaps 
we should rather say until the advent of John Day, few 
English books were illustrated, and of these few quite a 
large proportion borrowed or copied their pictures from 
foreign originals. Nevertheless, English illustrated books 
are rightly sought after by English collectors, and though 
we may wish that they were better, we must give the best 
account of them we can. 

As we shall see in a later chapter, there is some prob¬ 
ability that an engraving on copper was specially prepared 
for the first book printed by Caxton, The Rectiyell of the 
Histories of Troye. For the present, however, we must 
concern ourselves only with illustrations on wood, or on 
soft metal cut in relief after the manner of wood, a differ¬ 
ence of more interest to the technical student than to 
book-lovers. The first English books thus illustrated 
appear in or about 1481, the year in which Jean Du Pr6 
began the use of cuts in Paris. England was thus fairly 
well to the front in point of time; it is the quality which 
is to seek. The first of these illustrated books was prob¬ 
ably an undated edition of the Mirrour of the World, a 
translation of a French version of a Latin Speculum or 
Imago mundi. Besides some woodcut diagrams copied 
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ENGLISH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 


from drawings found in the French manuscripts, this has 
ten little cuts, seven of the masters of the seven liberal 
arts, one of the author, and two of the Creation. Two of 
the cuts illustrating the arts were used again almost at 
once in Caxton’s third edition of the Parvus et Magnus 
Cato, a book of moral instruction for children in a series 
of Latin distichs. In 1481 also Caxton ornamented the 
second edition of the didactic treatise. The Game and 
Play of the Chess (from the Latin of Jacobus de Cessolis), 
with sixteen woodcuts, representing the characters after 
which the different pieces and pawns were called. The 
pictures are clumsy and coarsely cut, comparing miserably 
with the charming little woodcuts in the Italian edition 
printed at Florence, but they illustrate the book, and may 
conceivably have increased its sales. In any case, Caxton 
seems, in a leisurely way, to have set about producing 
some more, since by or about 1484 appeared three of his 
most important illustrated books, the Golden Legend, the 
second edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and an 
Aesop. The Golden Legend is ornamented with eighteen 
large and thirty-two smaller woodcuts ; the Aesof with a 
full-page frontispiece and one hundred and five smaller 
cuts; the Canterbury Tales a large cut of the Pilgrims 
seated at a round table, and with some twenty smaller pic¬ 
tures of the different story-tellers on their horses, some of 
these being used more than once. For the Aesop, like many 
other foreign publishers, Caxton sent his illustrators to 
the designs made for the Zainers at Augsburg and Ulm, 
and quickly imitated all over Germany, and the copies he 
obtained are merely servile and so clumsy as occasion¬ 
ally to attain to unintended humour. Foreign influence 
is also evident in some at least of the cuts in the 
Golden Legend; on the other hand, we may be sure that 
the device of the Earl of Arundel on leaf 3 verso, a 
horse galloping past a tree, must have been made in 
England. Original, too, of necessity, were the illustra¬ 
tions to the Canterbury Tales, for which no foreign 
models could have been found. But the succession of 
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pilgrims, each decked with a huge string of praying- 
beads and mounted on a most ungainly horse, is grotesque 
in its cumulation of clumsiness, though when we find 
that the miller really has got a kind of bagpipe, we 
recognize that the illustrator had at least read his text. 

Apparently Caxton himself realized that these English- 
made woodcuts were a failure, for the only two important 
illustrated books which he issued after this, the Speculwfi 
Vitae Christi, printed about 1488 (see Plate XXIX), and 
the Fifteen Oes of a year or two later, both seem to be 
decorated with cuts of Flemish origin. The Fifteen Oes 
(a collection of fifteen prayers, each beginning with 0), 
though I have called it important, is so mainly as proving 
that Caxton must have printed a Horae of the same 
measurements (of which it may, indeed, have formed 
a part), illustrated with a set of very spirited woodcuts, 
undoubtedly imported from Flanders and subsequently- 
found in the possession of Wynkyn de Worde. That 
the cuts in the Sfeculum Vitae Christi are also Flemish 
is a degree less certain, but only a degree. Some of these 
were used again in the Royal Book, the Doctrinal of' 
Sapience, and the Book of Divers Ghostly Matters. But 
the seven books which we have named are the only ones 
for which Caxton troubled to procure sets of cuts, and of 
these seven sets, as we have seen, one was certainly and 
another probably imported, one certainly and another 
probably copied, and only three are of English origin, 
and these the rudest and clumsiest. 

While our chief native printer made this poor record 
his contemporaries did no better. Lettou and Machlinia 
used no woodcuts which have come down to us save 
a small border, which passed into the possession of 
Pynson ; for use at Oxford two sets of cuts were imported 
from the Low Countries, one which Mr. Gordon Duff thinks 
was originally designed for a Legenda Aurea, the other 
clearly meant for a Horae. These were used together in 
the Oxford edition of Mirk’s Liber Festivalis, and the cut 
of the author of th.t Legenda Aurea (Jacobus de Voragine) 
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is used for Lyndewood in an edition of his Constitutions. 
At St. Albans some poor little cuts were used in the 
Chvofitclos of England, but from the point of view of 
illustration the anonymous schoolmaster-printer is chiefly 
memorable for having printed some cuts of coat-armour 
in the “ Book of St. Albans ” {The Boke of Haukyng, 
Huntyng and also of Cote-armurid) in colours. 

Wynkyn de Worde inherited Caxton’s stock of wood- 
cuts, and early in his career used some of them again in 
reprints of the Golden Legend and Speculum Vitae 
Christi, and in his larger Horae used the full set of cuts 
which, while in Caxton’s hands, is only known from those 
which appear in the Fifteen Oes. About 1492 he pur¬ 
chased some ornamental capitals (Caxton had only used 
a single rather graceful rustic A) and one or more cuts 
from Govaert van Os of Gouda. In his 1494 edition of 
Walter Hylton’s Scala Perfectionis (the first book in 
which he put his name) he used a woodblock consisting 
of a picture of Christ suckled by His mother with a long 
woodcut inscription, part of which reads “ Sit duke 
nomen domini nostri ihesu christi et nomen genitricis 
virginis marie benedictum,” the whole surrounded by 
a graceful floral border. In 1495 came Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon with a few woodcut musical notes, the 
“hystorye of the deuoute and right renommed lyues 
of holy faders lyuynge in deserte ” (usually quoted as the 
Vitas Patrum), with one large cut used six times and 
forty small ones used as 155, and about the same time 
a handsome edition of Bartholomaeus Anglicus’s De 
proprietatibus rerum, with large cuts (two-thirds of the 
folio page) prefixed to each of the twenty-two books, 
apparently copied partly from those in a Dutch edition 
printed at Haarlem in 1485, partly from the illustrations 
(themselves not original) in a French edition printed at 
Lyon, of which Caxton, who finished the translation on 
his death-bed, had made use. In 1496, in reprinting the 
Book of St. Albans De Worde added a treatise on Fishing 
with an angle, to which he prefixed a cut of a happy angler 
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hauling up a fish which will soon be placed in a well-filled 
tub which stands beside him on the bank. This is quite 
good primitive work and was sufficiently appreciated to 
be used for numerous later editions, but soon after this 
De Worde employed a cutter who served him very badly, 
mangling cruelly a set of rather ambitious designs for 
the Morte d'Arthur of 1498 (several of them used again in 
the Recuyell of 1503), and also some single cuts used in 
different books. For the next half-dozen years De Worde 
relied almost exclusively on old cuts, but at last found 
a competent craftsman who enabled him to bring out in 
January, 1505-6, an English version of the Art de bien 
vivre et de bien mourir with quite neat reductions of the 
pictures in Vdrard’s edition of 1492. It was, no doubt, 
the same workman who copied in 150b the Vdrard- 
Pigouchet cuts in Pierre Gringore’s Chasteau de Labeur 
as translated by Alexander Barclay, but from the frequent 
omission of backgrounds it is obvious that in these he 
was hurried, and they are by no means so good as those 
in the 1505 edition by Pynson with which De Worde was 
enviously hastening to compete. The Calendar of 
Shepherds was another translation from the French, 
illustrated with copies of French cuts, while in the prose 
Ship of Fools, translated by Henry Watson from a 
French version of the German Narrenschiff oi Sebastian 
Brant, Basel originals were reproduced probably from 
intermediate copies. But when in 1509 Henry VII died, 
De Worde for once seems to have let his craftsman do 
a bit of original work for a title-cut to a funeral sermon 
by Bishop Fisher. In this (see Plate XXX) the bishop is 
shown preaching in a wooden pulpit, immediately below 
which is the hearse covered by a gorgeous pall on which 
lies an effigy of the dead king, while beyond the hearse 
stands a crowd of courtiers. It is evident that perspective 
was not the artist’s strong point, as the pavement seems 
climbing up the wall and the shape of the hearse is quite 
indeterminate, but the general effect of the cut is neat 
and pleasing. That it is an English cut is certain. A 
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few months later Bishop Fisher preached another funeral 
sermon, over Henry VII’s aged mother, Margaret 
Duchess of Richmond, and when De Worde economically 
wished to use the same woodcut on the titlepage of his 
edition of this, there was a craftsman on the spot able to 
cut out the royal hearse from the block and plug in a 
representation of an ordinary one, and the similarity 
of touch shows that this was done by the original cutter. 

As we have already noted in Chapter XII, Wynkyn 
de Worde was singularly unenterprising as a publisher, 
and although he lived for nearly a quarter of a century 
after the accession of Henry VIII, during all this time 
he printed no new book which required copious illustra¬ 
tion. On the other hand, he was a man of fixed habits, 
and one of these habits came to be the decoration of the 
titlepage of nearly every small quarto he issued with a 
woodcut of some kind or other, the title itself being 
sometimes printed on a riband above it. When a new 
picture was absolutely necessary for this purpose it was 
forthcoming and generally fairly well cut, but a few stock 
woodcuts, a schoolmaster holding a birch for grammatical 
books, a knight on horseback for a romance, etc., were 
used again and again, and often the block was picked out 
(we are tempted to say “ at random,” but that would be 
an exaggeration) from one of the sets already described, 
which De Worde had commissioned in more lavish 
days. 

One of Richard Pynson’s earliest books was an edition 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with about a score of 
woodcuts of the pilgrims obviously influenced by those in 
Caxton’s second edition, but in no way an improvement 
on them. It is true that not only is the miller again 
allowed his bagpipe, but a little mill is placed in the 
corner of the cut to identify him beyond doubt. On the 
other hand, the knight’s horse is bedecked with the 
cumbrous skirts used in the tilt-yard, but which would 
have become sadly draggled ere much progress had been 
made along the miry road to Canterbury. The clerk, 
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moreover, is made to carry a bow as if, instead of having 
his mind set on Aristotle, he were of the lusty sort that 
loved to get venison where they should not. Round 
most of the cuts there is a heavy edge of black, as if 
from an untrimmed block, which does not improve their 
appearance. Altogether they are poor work, and it was 
doubtless his recognition of this that caused Pynson in 
future to rely so largely on the purchase or imitation of 
foreign blocks. For his edition of Lydgate’s Falles of 
Princes, a verse rendering of Boccaccio’s De casibus ilhis- 
trium mrorum, issued in 1494, he procured the wood- 
cuts made for the fine French edition {De la ruine des 
nobles kommes), printed at Paris by Jean Du Prd in 
1483. Before 1500 he brought out an Aesop, copying as 
usual the German cuts. In 1505 he printed Alexander 
Barclay’s version of Pierre Gringore’s Chasteau du 
Labeur with cuts closely and fairly skilfully copied from 
those in the Pigouchet-Vdrard editions. In 1506 he 
went further and procured from Vdrard the blocks for a 
new edition of the Kalendar of Shepherds, which, how¬ 
ever, he caused to be retranslated, with sundry remarks 
on the extraordinary English of the version published by 
Vdrard. In 1509 he produced in a fine folio Barclay’s 
free rendering of Brant’s Narrenschiff, illustrating this 
English Ship of Fools with 117 cuts copied from the 
originals. In 1518 he procured from Froben some 
border-pieces for small quartos, one showing in the foot- 
piece a boy carried on the shoulders of his fellows, 
another an elephant, a third Mutius Scaevola and 
Porsenna. 

If Pynson had dealt largely in illustrated books the 
borrowings and copyings here recited might seem insig¬ 
nificant. He published, however, very little English 
work which can be set against them, and even of the cuts 
which pass for English the native origin is not alw'ays 
sure. I should be sorry to pledge myself, for instance, as 
to the provenance of some neat but rather characterless 
column-cuts in his edition of the Speculum Vitae ChrisH 
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(fifteenth century). _ The title-cut to the Traduction and 
Manage of the Princesse (Katherine), printed in 1501, is 
almost certainly English in its heaviness and lack of 
charm, but despite the fact that they must have been pro¬ 
duced in London we can hardly say as much of the two 
far prettier pictures which adorn the Carmen of Petrus 
Carmelianus on the treaty of marriage between the 
future Charles V and the Princess Mary (1508). In the 
first of these the ambassadors are being received by 
Henry VII, in the second by the Princess who is attended 
by her maids, and the latter is perhaps the first English 
book-illustration with any touch of grace. Unluckily 
there is a half Spanish, half Low-Country look about it, 
which suggests that some member of the ambassadors’ 
suite with an artistic turn may at least have supplied the 
design, so that one hesitates to claim it too vigorously as 
English work. We may be more confident about the 
one good cut (the rest are a scratch lot) in the 1513 
edition of Lydgate’s The hystory sege and dystruccion 
of Troy. In this Henry V is shown seated in a large 
room, with his suite, while Lydgate in his black habit as 
a Benedictine presents him with his book. There is a 
general resemblance between this and another good_ piece 
of work, the picture in Alexander Barclay’s translation of 
Sallust’s Jugurtha (undated) of this other black monk 
offering his book to the Duke of Norfolk (see Plate 
XXXI). Probably both were from the same hand. It 
may be noted that the cut of Barclay was used again in 
the Myrrour of good maners conteyning the iiii. vertues 
called cardynall comfy led in latin by Domynicke Mancyn, 
of which he was the industrious translator. In Pynson’s 
1516 edition of Fabyan’s Chronicle, besides some insig¬ 
nificant column-cuts of kings and some decorative heraldic 
work, there is an excellent picture of a disembarkation. 
In other books we find cuts of a schoolmaster with his 
pupils, of an author, of a woman saint (S. Bridget, though 

used also for S. Werburga), etc. 1, • r 

Towards the end of his career in the collection of 
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Chaucer’s works (1526) and reprint of Lydgate’s Falles of 
Princes (i 527), Pynson drew on his stock of miscellaneous 
blocks rather than allow works with which illustrations 
had become associated to go forth undecorated.^ But 
with his purchase of the border-pieces from Froben in 
1518, it would seem that he more or less definitely turned 
his back on pictorial illustration. Mr. Gordon Duff has 
shown that a change comes over the character of his 
books about this time, and has suggested that during the 
latter years of his life his business was to some extent in 
the hands of Thomas Berthelet, who succeeded him as 
King’s Printer. Berthelet himself in the course of his 
long and prosperous career eschewed illustrations 
altogether, while he took some trouble to get good 
capitals and had a few ornamental borders. It is thus 
hardly too much to say that from 1518 for some forty 
years, until in 1559 John Day published Cunningham’s 
Cosmografhicall Glasse, book-illustration in England can 
only be found lurking here and there in holes and corners. 
In 1526 Peter Treveris issued the Grete Herbal with 
numerous botanical figures ; in 1529 John Rastell printed 
his own Pastime of People vAih. huge, semi-grotesque cuts 
of English kings; a few of Robert Copland’s books and 
a few of Robert Wyer’s have rough cuts of no importance. 
But when we think of Pynson’s edition of Lord Berners’ 
Froissart, of Berthelet’s of Gower’s Confessio A mantis, 
of Godfray’s Chaucer, and of Grafton’s edition of Halle’s 
Chronicle, all illustratable books and all unillustrated, 
it is evident that educated book-buyers, wearied of rudely 
hacked blocks, often with no relevance to the book in 
which they were found, had told the printers that they 
might save the space occupied by these decorations, and 
that the reign of the primitive woodcut in English books, 
if it can be said ever to have reigned, was at an end. 

^ He had apparently returned the blocks borrowed from Du Pre for the 
Falks of Princes^ as none of them is used in 1527, although one or two are copied. 
I have not met with all the Chaucer illustrationSj and it is possible that a few of 
these are new. 
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This emphatic discouragement of book-illustrations 
during so many years in the sixteenth century was perhaps 
the best thing that could have happened—next to an 
equally emphatic encouragement of them. There can 
have been no reason in the nature of things why English 
book-illustrations should continue over a long period of 
time to be third-rate. A little help and a little guidance 
would probably have sufficed to reform them altogether. 
Nevertheless it can hardly be disputed that as a matter of 
fact they were, with very few exceptions, third-rate, the 
superiority of Pynson's to Wynkyn de Worde’s being 
somewhat less striking than is usually asserted. In the 
absence of the needed help and guidance it was better to 
make a sober dignity the ideal of book-production than to 
continue to deface decently printed books by the use of 
job lots of column cuts.. The borders and other ornaments 
used by Berthelet, Reyner Wolfe, and Grafton, the three 
principal firms of this period, are at least moderately good. 
All three printers indulged in the pleasing heresy of 
pictorial or heraldic capitals, Wolfe in the Homiliae duae 
of S. Chrysostom (1543), Grafton in Halle's Chronicle en¬ 
titled The Union of the Families of Lancaster and York 
(1548), and Berthelet in some of his later proclamations. 
As regards their devices, Grafton's punning emblem (a tree 
grafted on a tun), though in its smallest size it may pass 
well enough, was not worthy of the prominence which he 
sometimes gave it; but Wolfe’s “Charitas” mark, of children 
throwing sticks at an apple tree, is perhaps the most 
pleasing of English devices, while Berthelet’s “ Lucrece," 
despite the fact that her draperies have yielded to the 
Renaissance temptation of fluttering in the wind rather 
more than a Roman lady would have thought becoming 
at the moment of death, is of its kind a fine piece of work. 
As for pictures, from which Berthelet, as far as I remember, 
was consistent in his abstinence—^Wolfe and Grafton were 
wisely content to make an exception in favour of Holbein, 
a little medallion cut after his portrait of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt adorning Wolfe’s edition of Leland’s Naemae 
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(1542), and Grafton owing to him the magnificent title- 
page to the Great Bibles in which Cranmer and Cromwell, 
with a host of other worthies, are seen distributing Bibles 
under the superintendence of Henry VIII. After the fall 
of Cromwell his armorial bearings were cut out of the 
block, a piece of petty brutality on a level with that which 
compelled owners of Prayer Books and Golden Legends 
to deface them by scratching out the word “ pope ” and as 
much as they could of the service for the day of that 
certainly rather questionable saint, Thomas a Becket. 

In 1548 we come across a definitely illustrated book, 
Cranmer’s Catechism, published by Walter Lynne, with 
a delicately cut titlepage^ showing figures of Justice, 
Prudence, and Victory, and also the royal arms, and in the 
text numerous small Biblical pictures, two of which 
are signed “Hans Holbein,” while others have been 
rashly attributed to Bernard Salomon. In 1556 we find 
Heywood’s Slider and the Fly illustrated not only with 
various woodcuts of spiders’ webs, but with a portrait of 
the author stiff and ungainly enough in all conscience, but 
carrying with it an impression of lank veracity (see Plate 
XXXH). About this time, moreover, William Copland 
was issuing folio and quarto editions of some of the poems 
and romances which had pleased the readers of the first 
quarter of the century, and some of these had the old 
cuts in them. It is evident that illustrations would have 
come back in any case—book-buyers can never abstain 
from them for long together. But it is only fair to 
connect this return with the name of John Day, who made 
a strenuous effort, which only just failed of success, to 
bring up book-illustration to the high level at which he 
was aiming in printing. Day had issued a few books 
during the reign of Edward VI, notably a Bible with an 
excellent pictorial capital showing the promoter of the 
edition, Edmund Becke, presenting a copy of it to the 
King. As a staunch Protestant he had been in some 
danger under Queen Mary, but with the accession of 

^ Used again the same year in a treatise by Richard Bonner. 
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lUi/alictli he Cline quickly to the front, thanks to the 
help ui Ardilnshop Parker, and the edition of Tke 

('.htsse of William Cunningham, which 
he issuoil in 1559. is thus, as we have already suggested, 
a real l.imhnark in liiiglish book-production. In addition 
tn its tine types, this l)ook is notable for its woodcut 
diagrams anti pictorial capitals, ornamental titlepage, large 
map t»f Norwich anti, most important of all, a strong and 
vig.notis jKirtrait of the author, his right hand on a globe, 
a I)i0sftwi(ks with a tliagram of a rose lying open before 
him, arnl a wtuHletl landscape being seen in the distance, 
llie whole is tmclosed in an oval frame, round which 
runs a tlreek mott«) cut in majuscules, H MErAAH 
K'l'AAiqoN’lil uVAKNI ’I'OONKIN (“the great happiness is to 
envy mi man”), with the author’s age, “^tatis 28” at 
t!u' foot. 'I'he jiortrait measures about 6 inches by 4^, and 
otvupies the whtde folio page. It is only too probable 
that it w.i'> the work not of a native Englishman, but of 
sume I )uti ii refugee, Imt here at last in an English book 
wa-^ a piece of living portraiture adequately cut on wood, 
ami with better luck it should have been the first of a 


long M-ries. j<»hu Day himself did his best to promote a 
fashiim by pretixing a small portrait of Becon to that 
aulht>r’s af Prayer, 1561, and having a much 

larger one t.f himself cut the next year, “^tatis sv^ 
XXXX,” as tlic inscription tells us, adding also his motto, 
•’ I iM-r JS 01 .\i in- AND DHATH IS LiHFE”, the Spelling in 
whii h suggests a Dutch artist, though Dutch spelling 
about this time was so rampant in England that we may 
ho|.e against liopc that this was English work. The oval 
iioi tr.iit is surrounded with strap-work ornament, another 
f.i duon of the day, ami at the foot of this are the initials 
I, D. < )n one interpretation these would lead us to 
believe m.t only that the work is Ivnglish, but that Day 
lum ,rll «.IS tin: cutler. Hut liindings from his shop are 
.nm. t.uu-s siKue.! 1 . 1 ). H. (loannes Day P«g‘)• and we 
lu-Ml.ae hefore attril.uting to pm Pf 
tiiily ill jiriritirig, hut in liinding and woo -cu 
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The portrait itself is taken side-face and shows a cropped 
head, keen eye, and long beard, the neck being entirely 
concealed by a high coat-collar within which is a ruff. 
The ground to the front of the face is all in deep shadow, 
that at the back of the head is left white, a simple con¬ 
trast which perhaps makes the general effect more 
brilliant. Day used this portrait as a device in some of 
his largest folio books—for instance, his three-volume 
edition of Becon’s works (1560-4) and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs (1563). 

The full title of the Book of Martyrs, which we have 
now reached, is Actes and Monuments of these latter and 
perillous dayes, touching matters of the Church, wherein 
ar comprehended and described the great persecutions and 
horrible troubles, that have bene wrought and practised by 
the Romishe Prelates, especially in this Realm of England 
and Scotlande, from the yeare of our Lorde a thousande 
unto the tyme nowe present. It bears an elaborate title- 
page showing Protestants and Catholics preaching, Pro¬ 
testants being burnt at the stake contrasted with Catholics 
offering the sacrifice of the Mass, and finally the Pro¬ 
testant martyrs uplifted in heaven, while the Catholic 
persecutors are packed off to hell. The text is very 
unevenly illustrated, but the total number of woodcuts 
even in the first edition (1563) is very considerable, and 
as many new pictures were added in the second (1570), 
the book was certainly the most liberally illustrated with 
cuts specially made for it which had yet been produced 
in England. One or two of the smaller cuts, mostly the 
head of a martyr praying amid the flames, are used 
several times; of the larger cuts only a very few are 
repeated, and, considering the monotonous subject of the 
book, it is obvious that some trouble must have been 
taken to secure variety in the illustrations. A few of 
these occupy a whole page, that illustrating the Pro¬ 
testant legend of the poisoning of King John by a fanatic 
monk being divided into compartments, while others 
showing some of the more important martyrdoms are 
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ambitiously designed. The drawing of some of the later 
pictures is coarse, but on the whole the designs are good 
and with a good deal of character in them. The cutting 
is careful and painstaking, but hardly ever succeeds in 
making the picture stand out boldly on the page, so that 
the general effect is grey and colourless. As to the per¬ 
sonality of the designers and cutters we know nothing. 
Day at one time was anxious to get leave to keep more 
than the permitted maximum of four foreigners in his 
employment, but we have really no sufficient ground for 
arguing either for an English or a foreign origin for 
these illustrations. 

A few years after this, in 1569, when the new 
edition of the Book of Martyrs was in preparation. Day 
issued another illustrated book; A christall glasse of 
Christian reformation, wherein the godly maye beholde 
the coloured abuses used in this our present tyme. Col¬ 
lected by Stephen Bateman, better known as the “Batman 
uppon Bartholomew,” i.e. the editor by whom the De 
Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomaeus Anglicus was 
“newly corrected, enlarged, and amended” in 1582. The 
Christall glasse of Christian reformation is a dull book 
with dull illustrations, which are of the nature of em¬ 
blems, made ugly by party spirit. A more interesting 
book by the same author and issued in the same year was 
The travayledPylgrime, bringing newesfrom allfartes of 
the worlde, to which Bateman only put his initials and 
which was printed not by Day, but by Denham. This, 
although I cannot find that the fact has been noted, is 
largely indebted both for its scheme and its illustrations 
to the Chevalier Ddlibdrd of Olivier de la Marche, though 
the woodcuts go back not to those of the Gouda and 
Schiedam incunabula, but to the Antwerp edition of 1555, 
in which these were translated into some of the most 
graceful of sixteenth century cuts. Needless to say, much 
of the grace disappears in this new translation, although 
the cutting is more effective than in the Book of Martyrs. 

Besides these two books by Stephen Bateman, 1569 
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saw the issue of the first edition of one of John Day’s 
most famous ventures, -A Booke of Christian Prayers, 
collected out of the ancient writers and best learned in 
our time, worthy to be read with an earnest mind of all 
Christians, in these dangerous and troublesome dates, that 
God for Christes sake will yet still be mercifull vnto vs. 
From the presence on the back of the titlepage of a very 
stiff portrait of the Queen kneeling in prayer (rather like 
a design for a monumental brass), this is usually quoted 
as Queen ElizabetUs Prayer Book. It was reprinted in 
1578 (perhaps also earlier), 1581, and i590> 
editions, the only ones I have seen, ascribe the compila¬ 
tion to R. D., i.e. Richard Day, John Day’s clergyman 
son. The book is in appearance a kind of Protestant 
Horae, having borders to every page divided into com¬ 
partments as in the Paris editions, showing scenes from 
the life of Christ, the cardinal virtues and their opposites, 
the works of charity, and a Dance of Death. Compared 
with the best, or even the second best, of the Horae of 
Pigouchet or Kerver, the book looks cold and colourless, 
but the rarity of the early editions shows that it must 
have been very popular. 

The only other book issued by Day with borders to 
every page was the (supposititious) Certaine select frayers 
gathered out of S. Augustines Meditations, which he 
calleth his selfe-talks with God, which went through 
several editions, of which the first is dated i 574 - This 
is a much less pretentious book, the borders being de¬ 
corative instead of pictorial, but it makes rather a pretty 
little octavo. Another 1569 book which has cuts is the 
edition of Grafton’s Chronicle of that year, printed by 
Henry Denham, but as the cuts look like a “job” lot, 
possibly of German origin, and are only placed at the 
beginnings of sections in the short first book, while all 
the history from 1066 onwards is left unillustrated, this 
speaks rather of decadence than progress. 

In 1581, towards the close of his career. Day was 
employed to print John Derrick’s Image of Ireland, 
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an account of Sir Henrv ’ 

aK-iinst tliu Irish " wood-karnes.” ^if som/. 
this work IS illustrated with eitrht ^ ^ 

the most amliitious in some resfects tSf 
attcmiitcd in linu-Iand; tL 1??^ been 

cut: the last hn,?; showing Sir HeWs 
rebels and his triumphal return are both n 
and well executed. ^ designed 

Mcaiuv Idle, other printers and publishers had nrA^n/'^a 

% 'foks in tL ’seventies!^ V^usln 

Hynneman had printed Turberville’s Bookp 
o) fuiitkwmt' for Christopher Barker. The numerous 
excellent illustrations of hawks (and probably those of 
ilogs also) are taken from French books, but there is 
a tan ly vigorous picture of Queen Elizabeth hawking 
attended by her suite, badged, back and front, with large 
I udor roses and this (see Plate XXXIII) looks like 
b.ngltsh work. In a much later edition—that of i6ii— 
It IS eunous to note that the portrait of the Queen was 
cut out aiui one of James I substituted. 

Ini 576 a rather forbidding woodcut portrait of George 
(mseoigtur was iirinted (l)y R. Smith) in that worthy^s 
.Vcc/c (f/as. In 1577 came a very important work, the 
famous ( limnifle, iiegun on a vast scale by Reyner Wolfe 
atul comjilctcd for England, Scotland, and Ireland by 
Raphael I lolinshetl, now published by John Harrison the 
eliler. ‘Fliis has the ajipearance of being much more pro- 
hiM'ly ilhiNtratetl tlian the Hook of MciytyTS or any other 
E.nglish folio, l>ut as the cuts of battles, riots, executions, 
etc., which form the staple illustrations, are freely re- 
peatcil, the profusion is far less than it seems. The cuts, 
moreover, arc much smaller than those in Foxe’s Martyrs. 
An .1 rule tliey arc vigorously designed and fairly well cut, 
ami if it had come fifty years earlier the book would have 
been full of promi.se. But, as far as pictorial cuts in 
important liooks are concerned, we are nearing the end. 
Ill ijVp; H. Singleton jnildished Spensers Ske^keardes 
{'a/i’/ii/rr with a small cut of no great merit at the head 
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of tmh ^'.inlrnllitT 

iliustratfi! X»»fthX JVufjn/$ ualli sis 41U Issilr InsHts 

which licrivc »>nK Jr «ssi ifs..- l.is /c Msts.insnstal 

frames. strcUhmK the JmIi*. sis \rht*!i thev arc 

SL‘I. WotHicilts ih»l not he I! .r4 aftr! ihl*. 

They will K' Umntl sn herbal, ibut ilsr.e weie sssamly 

forei|4;n blrn'k^^ military w»jrk'‘. an«! all !«»4. !«ir uhtcli 
diagrasns were needed. 1 hr% & i'r.t’nned ta .!is*>!sable for 
some time for the arehsltsItssai ms' »‘*lset j.'Sin*. «t| boulcrN 
to tillej»a] 4 e^. ''ome “f ilutn vet% riatrSnl, 4 .. |..r in¬ 
stance. that t»» the early !‘i!s»>talstson . '•! *^sdnrv . .7#, aJut; 
also for the inat-. »»! arsn-. ut Use -‘t sssrts t*» whom 
iKKiks were tk'ihiated 'I'hcv atr al'.o at ha|>Ha/arcl 

in the sixjsentsy and. iMuijsi-ism. r-s-i:*..' . .•! |»lav . ami 
romance'^, ami many »»! t!u- *•!.! bl< k . .aa.'.uaik dtifud 

into the hand** «»f the jnsntri . -a ’ al-.t ! . an ! * ha|>biK»ks, 

and a|J|'»ear in incitni'r«<*is‘* -.ui;-'.:ud::i. . astn a .cntisry 
of service. I»ut I ianm4 ti!.’, .rli .hi !■- 'a!!:'! any irn- 
jxirtanl linglsih bi*uk attrj 1 !"S' v. h:.h a |eal>i:.shcr 

thought it w.alh hs-. whslr i*. »..mu;! . .:*•» a ssew »el (if 
imaginative I'Si turc** nsl “is «« .>*!. and tlsat m'-au'* that 
wtKMicut ilhistralson a. a vital l».s*.r in the nsaksng of 
iKHiks had lea 'Cii l*» e\i it 1 hrv nrrilr ! ;'«.»(.{ jiasK-r and 
careful jiressuork. ami all over l |<ajjer ami jiress- 

work were raj»sdly dtlcrs^saiine 1 h*-v >“ .i im»ney . and 
fK«ik-buyers a{»|iarcntlv did f:‘it (arr rn“U,ds f>'S them to 
make them a y;«»**d sjuestsnrnt I hr u usv; |..>|.u!assly of 
cojuier engravsnyjs for k-ok-slh* .li 'tsai “U lio't «»nlinent 
jiroliabiy influciucd the ind^'sr.rnt • i Fneh-ds book- 
lover**, and althoUyds, a * wr .hail i enioaving 

was for many veas'* eny Hj(arsni,;h n e*! ns iMsydam! save 
for jxirtrasts, lronis'*|iir«<•%, .md tstb-o i.o-v,ist i went 
clean out of fa .’nson na *,onir tv,«»■ futr.su-. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 

bookman should have no love for 
‘plates, and to do them justice bookmen have 
s uiun commendable fortitude in resisting" their 
attractions, great as these often are. As a form of book- 
■ co.rati.m tiu! plate rrached its highest development in 
the rrench nvn's-a-vigneftes of the eighteenth century, 
the charm t)f tlie best bookwork of Moreau, Eisen, and 
their fellows being incontestable. It would, indeed,’have 
some hick of patriotism if French book-lovers 
had not ) ieldcd themselves to the fascination of a method 
of biHik-iliustration which had thus reached its perfection 
in their own country, and they have done so. But as he 
reads tile entliusiastic de.scriptions of these eighteenth 
century books by M. Henri Bdraldi, a foreign book-lover 
may well feel (to liorrow the phrase which Jonson and 
Herrick usetl of tlie over-dressed ladies of their day) that 
tile b<K)k it.sclf has become its “own least part.” A book 
which retiuires as an appendix an album of original 
designs, or of proofs of the illustrations, or (worse still) 
which has been mounted on larger paper and guarded so 
that these proofs or designs can be brought into connec¬ 
tion with the text, is on its way to that worst of all fates, 
the Avernus of extra illustration or Graingerism. When 
it has reached this, it ceases to be a book at all and be¬ 
comes a scrap-album of unharmonized pictures. 

laick of means may make it easy for a bookman to 
renist the temptation to supplement the illustrations in 
a book with duplicates in proof or any like extravagances, 
but even then few books which have plates in them fail 
to bring trouble. If the plates are protected with “flim- 
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I I X I Hooks I 

• ■ • ' '■' ■ ‘ ‘ ‘f ts- c tit.iy l»c |H,*iturlscd with doubts I 

i - *. . *' ■ V- ;‘i4% !4uliil}y taMi»rn uut. If there I 

‘ h'4i .1 phik* often shows a f 

. ! :! !t ■ : •’ . ..sincttuic% >|<eeiaUy badly foxed. 

4 :: t ' . oi,, -at !£jtt-;4ial part t»f the hook, the ; 
j-bitr y,to |nddi*^!icrs atullundcrs which I 
air t •• n * li vil ft »»ty4ht to be printed on ^ 

p.iir: u;.le io .dlovv »«f a !lap tir turii-over, 5 

.o ,4*. ! It -. .US Ih- pia* ('ll in the <pure and properly 

.■V, :t b.'.it tb !!.i|. ihu . ioi js nt»t pretty, and unless 
% :■:% t'l’ti ...aie.c thr b.mk to ;4ape. I’hUS too often 
tlif p-’.i*.r 5. ^...o'v m!‘ pa*- 4 tnl into its place, with the 

rc'a.ii* *h,at It r.i-aU osnr-.. llmcc misplaccmcnts, 

nop'-'i r.-> ti-r'. .oid » ' >n ".r. |urnt woe. 

It ^ . » . -I ilu' earlier iMuiks illustrated with 

If'..' .I'.i t’o, :.e. lo, • tbj-ii llu' i!npre'>**ions are pulled on the 
vamr |ai-,a .1% llir li-.t the honk, very td’lcn on pages 
'U'.utn. Irtt £pte . .. .tiol alnio',1 always, even when they 
I hati* <’ i f - a w b« df pagi*. the hat k of which is left 

M.uik. .1. p.£!l • *! lh*"*piiir oi gathering. I he price, how¬ 
ever, whi- ii ha.l to be paiil fi»r llicse atlvanlages was a 
licavy “Uc, thf t!oii!>ls- n«ii merely of ilouhle printing, as 
i£i the 14 .r of 4 dsecl pi'iuteii JO rcii atul liluck, hut of 
ihfuhic pjmtmg £11 two »litferent kiinls, one being fioiti 
4 raived anf.nc, the other from .m incised. It is clear 
that the. tfovibh* U4'. fouiul very Mirious, as Ijoth at Ivonie 
and hloicnic m tlaly. at Bruges in the Low Ctjuntries, 
at \\‘u!/l»utg asnl l*,ii hvt.itt in t icrinany, aiul at Lyon ni 
loans f. tin r\|*efimenl wu'. tried indcjHtiulently and lO 
every »a -c ahamloned after one or two hooks had been 

thus Oios.unenled, _ _ _ .1. ' . 

,Vl k.om-, after llu’ failure of his |irinting partnersnui 
uitli Laimail/, tjonrail Sweynlieym betook himself to 
engravmg mapN to illustrate an edition of Ptoletny s 
e ami this was hniught out after ms ocalti 

by Ainotl Buckimk. lo October, 1478. Ihirtccu 
inoiilhs earlier Xiiol.ius Laureiitii. of Breslau, nacl putr- 
lihhcd at l-iorencc the .l/dw/c Sa/i/t) di Dio of Antonio 
im 







XXXIV. FLORENCE, NICOLUS LAURENTII, 1477 

CHRIST IN GLORY. (REDUCED) 


BETTINI. MONTE SANTO DI DIO. 
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Bettini, with two full-page engravings and one smaller 
one. The first of these shows the ladder of Prayer and 
the Sacraments up which, by the virtues which form its 
successive rungs, a cassocked youth is preparing to climb 
to heaven, where Christ stands in a mandorla supported 
by angels. The second plate is given up entirely to 
a representation of Christ in a mandorla, both drawing 
and engraving being excellent, and the little angels who 
are lovingly upholding the frame being really delightful 
(see Plate XXXIV). The third picture, printed on a 
page with text, is smaller than these and represents the 
pains of hell. 

When a second edition of the Monte Santo di Dio 
was needed in 1491 the copperplates were replaced by 
woodcuts, a fact which may remind us that not only the 
trouble of printing, but the small number of impressions 
which could be taken from copperplates, must have been 
a formidable objection to their use in bookwork. But 
at the time the first edition may well have been regarded 
as a success. If so, it was an unlucky one, as Nicolaus 
Laurentii was thereby encouraged to undertake a much 
more ambitious venture, an annotated Divina Commedia 
with similar illustrations, and this, which appeared in 
1481, can only be looked on as a failure. No space was 
left at the head of the first canto, and the engraving was 
printed on the lower margin, where it is often found 
cruelly cropped. In subsequent cantos spaces were some¬ 
times left, sometimes not, but after the second the 
engravings are generally founded printed on separate 
slips and pasted into their places, and in no copy do they 
extend beyond canto xix. They used to be assigned to 
Botticelli, but the discovery of his real designs to the 
Dwina Commedia has shown that these of 1481 were only 
slightly influenced by them. 

In Germany the only copper engravings found in 
fifteenth century books are the coats of arms of the 
Bishops and Chapters of Wurzburg and Eichstatt in the 
books printed for them at these places by Georg and 
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Michel Reyser respectively. In order more easily to 
persuade the clergy of these dioceses to buy properly 
revised service-books to replace their tattered and incorrect 
manuscript copies, the Bishops attached certain “ indul¬ 
gences” to their purchase, and as a proof that the recital 
of these was not a mere advertising trick of the printer 
permitted him to print their arms at the foot of the 
notice. These arms, most charmingly and delicately 
engraved, are found in the Wurzburg Missals of 148I' 
(this I have not seen) and 1484, and the “Agenda” of 1482 
(see Plate XXXV), and no doubt also in other early ser¬ 
vice-books printed by Georg Reyser. The Eichstatt books 
of his kinsmen Michel are similarly adorned—for instance, 
the Statuta Synodalia Eystettensia of 1484, though 
neither the design nor the engraving is so good. In how 
many editions by the Reysers these engraved arms ap¬ 
peared I cannot say, as the books are all of great rarity; 
but by 1495, if earlier, they had been abandoned, for 
in the Wurzburg Missale Speciale of that year we find 
the delicate engraving replaced by a woodcut copy of 
nearly four times the size and less than a fourth of the 
charm. 

The only French book of the fifteenth century known 
to me as possessing copper engravings is a very beautiful 
one, the version of Breidenbach’s Peregrinatio ad Terrani 
Sanctam, by Fr^re Nicole le Huen, printed at Lyon by 
Michel Topieand Jacob Heremberckin 1488, and adorned 
with numerous excellent capitals. In this all the cuts in 
the text of the Mainz editions are fairly well copied on 
wood, but the large folding plans of Venice and other 
cities on the pilgrims’ route are admirably reproduced on 
copper with a great increase in the delicacy of their lines. 

We come now to a book bearing an earlier date than 
any of those already mentioned, but not entitled to its full 
pride of place because it is doubtful to what extent the 
engravings connected with it can be reckoned an integral 
part of it. This is the French version of Boccaccio’s 
De casibus illustriuni virorum (“ Des cas des nobles 
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)d nro potificat^t rapfi 
>eco2arct Datti iduitacc 
a»53nno Dni }U‘Cccc4xif): 
Dmcat^rinitarta. 



XXXV. WURi^BURG. 

WdH/nUKO AGENDA. 


G. REYSHR, 14^2 

(END OV PREFACE) 






engraved illustrations 

for any p.ctond embellishments; but in at S t 
copies the first leaf of the nmlno-n^. i, u 
so'as to leave room for a picre Tn anoLerrl''*P"^^ 
m 1878 belonged to Lord Lothian, spaces are lift aLo^ 
the begmmng of each of the nine books into wLch the 
work IS divided, except the first and sixth and all Ihl 
spaces have been filled with copper engravings coloured 
by hand; in yet another copy there is a spale left also 
at the beginning of Book VI. According to the monc^ 
grajA on the subject by David Laing (privately printed 
in 1878), the subjects of the engravings are ^ ^ ^ ^ 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(9 

(lo) 


‘’"teo P--. 

Book 1. Adam and Eve standing before the Author 
as he writes. 

Book II. King Saul on horseback, and lyino- dead. 
Fortune and Poverty. ^ 

Marcus Manlius thrown into the Tiber. 

T he Death of Regulus. 

Not known. 

A combat of six men. 

Book VIII. The humiliation of the Emperor Valerian 
by King Sapor of Persia. 

Book IX. Brunhilde, Queen of the Franks, torn 
a.sunder by four horses. 


Book III 
Book IV. 
Book V. 
Book VI. 
Book VII 


b'roin the reproductions which Laing gives in his 
monograph it is evident that the engraver set himself 
to imitate the style of the contemporary illuminated 
manuscripts of the Bruges school, and that he used his 
graver rather to get the designs on to the paper than with 
any real feeling for the characteristic charm of his own 
art. My own inclination is to believe that we must look 
on these plates as a venture of Colard Mansion’s rather 
in his old cajiacity as an illuminator, anxious to decorate 
a few sjiecial cojiies, than as a printer intent on embellish¬ 
ing a whole edition. The engravings may have been 
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■ t 1 t'.iui-i47^».uit! 14H3. \vlu‘n they vvt'rc 

' *’ .r.l ,s, siiinlrls t>\ Je.ui I hi l*rr for his j*,iris 

1:^' *.*.*•'>•!-hi,H k * !•>I' ultuli, as we have seen, were 

■ ■ ' 7.1. ni:\ -1 .44 «n lent t»» l’vn->>»ai. The v.irialiMns irt 

i\\'' ioiui'h-; ,4 sn iltiU'tmt et»|»ics may tjuitc as 

a. 4 K' It* a iusMiii; »>f as t»» sutacssivc cnlarg'c- 

.a *Ju- jtlan. and tin- fail that more eojncs of the 
.■'.1,;:-o. la-.;-. ha\e siirvivol a|»arl from than with the 

. -I’.t/tUa'ij on» c tnou- |o itu* diUn ttity foiuul in |ifint- 

sr-,,.^ }»latr , i<i an*'in|fany lctlrr{>fcss prinltil 

It : »• .taudlflv; m tfitrf. 

l!'u-i.- 4 ill otif :u».£e nut! avitya fonnri/tr 4 with an 
-.St!', y:1.. h.-».»na !<a ’ 4 , ami tli«Hii.4i the e'ai- 
ji.- ai, i\ jtt.t tulK r-.i.t’al; .fo-.* {hr i.n I. that the !!«»»k ta 

■ jV.r>!j was tile In-a fiojtj i .t\|. til'-. and liial ih.r 

rti,na‘,;n,; may |*o, 4 Mv »*»*a{.ii*a fii-. |w >1 tiati, mvil,-a Suit 
*h ‘'..a-ai *4 ll-> i latur- ! in' |'!at,' l*i‘>nl!',|>sri c S.>» 

I I. I’latr lli tr|,:e ,rn£ . an aiiUj-a' uu one kner 

jar .t-taitny a Ihmik lo a li4y whot-. allrn4r4 l»y tivr itiai.l',- 

0 <{ h-.n* <us, w hilr as inan% . fna^ hr .•••rn -aandm'^ ui 

v.ut'-U' j'.t.a'd'.io” alltUtdr , ihr A lanuyv 

.4.«.\r .1 « hair «*! stale Immis ihr tnitial'. I'M au4 tlvr 
j!j.»Uo i>:r'K t-f( aitd It i-» thus I tear lliat t!ir ladv 

jr|ar-.rnis May^airt l »mhr-,s <4 jUiignmly, ami llsal the 
oJlriui;' >*f a l»«i«,»k whu.li It ilrj.uls uuist !ia'.<- taken j»larvt 
aitrf Isrr inair»a|,»c Ullh tdlallrs ihr li.»l4, 4 J^dy, 
and In’tosr thr iaitri*-. tlf.ilij at .\am.%', % Januarv, 1477 
iHtnn;,; ih*' yjeatcr *4 tlm, litnr t a*iton was m tin 

■,,-s\.tir • r| the 1 hi« hcss , tin* thr htj«ik ts rrjifc 

srsited -IS a layssian. ami a l.ivimm not of m*t.ic Imth 
sim r th*-ir i , Iio frathrr m Ills ia|.» ; hr .i{»|>r^al's also to i.« 
.i|#l>r>'.i< huj;,' nts44lr-.i;'r All thrsr {stiints Would he t-iirrcs 
si thr doiior weir jnlnided ha t,'a\!on, and as we kuoV 
fjom hss ow !i .lairmrnt that iM't.ar hts AVi«ivv7i/ /A 
0 / /rov wa. |»tni|rd tir ha«l J»ii:srnlrd a lojr 
*•!' it ,{.n luainjsis I»j4i to thr limlirss, j»rsih.ilily m «*f 
afUa 1471, until souir m»irr jilausitdr otsyinal ss 
Ihr 5 .!.-niii}tation of the i!*i»ior wath our hist jaantcr inu* 
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remain at least probable. Unfortunately, although the 
unique copy of the engraving is at present in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s copy of the Recuyell, it is certain that 
it is an insertion, not an original part of the book, and 
beyond a high probability that it has occupied its present 
position since the book was bound for the Duke of Rox- 
burghe some time before his sale in 1812, nothing is 
known as to how it came there. A really amazing point 
is that although the connection of this particular copy 
with Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV, caused it to be 
shown at the Caxton Exhibition, until the appearance 
of Mr. Montagu Peartree’s article in the Burlington 
Alagazine for August, 1905, no notice had ever been paid 
to the engraving. Analogy with the Boccaccio suggests 
that Caxton had the plate made before he realized the 
diflFiculties of impression, and that some prints were 
separately struck from it and one of these pasted inside 
the binding of the Devonshire copy, whence it was re¬ 
moved to its present position when the book was rebound. 
It should be noted that the style of the engraving is quite 
unlike that of the Boccaccio prints, and suggests that 
Caxton procured it from a Dutch rather than a Bruges 
engraver, possibly with the aid of Veldener, from whom, 
or with whose help, according to Mr. Duffs suggestion. 


he procured his first type. 

Por over a quarter of a century after the engraving 
of the plans in the Lyon Breidenbach printers seem to 
have held aloof altogether from copperplates. In 1514 we 
find four engraved plans, of only slight artistic interest, 
printed as plates in a topographical work on Bola by 
Ambrogius Leo, the printer being Joannes Rube^ 
(Giovanni Rossi) of Venice. Three ye^s la er, in 5 7 > 
a really charming print is found (set rather askew m the 
Museum copy) on the titlepage of a thin P j , 

at Rome, for my knowledge of which ^ 
my friend, Mr. A. M. Hind. The book is a 
composed by the Right Reverend 
Governor of the City of Rome, on the weighty and still 
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FINE BOOKS 


disputable question as to whether one should go on ' 
writing to a friend who makes no reply,‘ and the plate 
shows the four speakers, Amadeus himself, Austeritas, 
Amicitia, and Amor, standing in a field or garden outside 
a building. The figures, especially that of Austeritas, 
are charmingly drawn (see Plate XXXVI); the tone of the j 
little picture is delightful, and it is enclosed in a leafy ; 
border, which reproduces in the subtler grace of engraved ( 
work the effect of the little black and white frames which ^ 

y 

surround the Florentine woodcuts of the fifteenth century, t 

With the Dialogus of Bishop Berrutus copper engrav¬ 
ings as book-illustrations came to an end, as far as I 
know, for a period of some forty years. I make this 4 
statement thus blankly in the hope that it may provoke ■ 
contradiction, and at least some sporadic instances be f 
adduced. But I have hunted through descriptions of all j 
the books most likely to be illustrated—Bibles, Horae, I 
editions of Petrarch’s Trionfi and Ariosto’s Orlando | 
Furioso and books of emblems, and outside England | 
(the necessity of the exception is almost humorous) I ^ 
have lighted on nothing. | 

We may, perhaps, trace the revival of engraved illus- i 
trations to the influence of Hieronymus or Jerome Cock, | 
an Antwerp engraver, who in May, 1551, issued a series | 
of plates from the designs of F. Faber, entitled Praecipiia | 
aliquot Romanae antiquitatis ruinarum monimenta, with- J 
out any letterpress save the name of the subject engraved ‘ 
on each plate. Cock followed this up in 1556 with twelve I 
engravings from the designs of Martin van Veen illus- f 
trating the victories of Charles V, which are also ( 
celebrated in verses in French and Spanish. He issued 
also various other series of Biblical and antiquarian i 
plates, which do not concern us, and in 1559 a set of ; 
thirty-two illustrating the funeral of Charles V. For? 
this, aided by a subsidy, Christopher Plantin acted aS; 
publisher, and we thus get a connection established/ 

1 “In quo precipue tractat: An amico sepe ad scribendum prouocato ut; 
scribat, non respondent sit amplius scribendum.” 
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ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 


between engraving and printing. This did not, however, 
bear fruit at all quickly. Plantin’s four emblem-books 
of 1562, 1564, 15%, and 1566 were illustrated not with 
copper engravings, but with woodcuts; so was his Bible 
of 1566, so were his earlier Horae. That of 1565 has 
unattractive woodcut borders to every page and small 
woodcut illustrations of no merit. In 1570 he began 
the use of engravings for his Horae, but in a copy in 
the British Museum, printed on vellum almost as thick 
as cardboard, he was reduced to pulling the pictures on 
paper and pasting them in their places. In 1571 he 
illustrated the Humanae salutis monumenta of his friend 
Arias Montanus with some rather pretty copperplates, 
each surrounded with an effective engraved border of 
flowers and birds, but for a new Horae (on paper) in 
1573) for which he had commissioned a set of full-page 
plates of some merit (printed with the text on their back), 
he had not troubled to procure borders. Two years later 
he produced a really curious edition in which the en¬ 
graved illustrations (some of them from the Humanae 
salutis monumenta) are surrounded with woodcut borders, 
and in many cases have red underlines, so that each page 
must have undergone three printings.^ 

Although woodcuts were considered sufficiently good 
for Plantin’s Bible of 1566, for his great Polyglot it was 
indispensable to have titlepages engraved on copper, and 
to the first volume he prefixed no fewer than three, en¬ 
graved by P. van der Heyden after designs by P. van der 
Borcht. All of them are emblematical, the first sym- 
Dolizing the unification of the world by the Christian 
faith and the four languages in which the Old Testament 
vas printed in the Polyglott, the second the zeal of 
Philip 11 for the Catholic faith, the third the authority 
)f the Pentateuch. While some volumes had no frontis- 
)iece others contained a few illustrations, and the total 

^ It was probably from his Horae plates that Plantin illustrated the Rerum 
^acrarum Liber of Laur. Gambara in 1577. They are printed with the text and 
re of average merit. 
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I* X (; R A U D IL U ST R AT IO N S 

pH>!iy cxiiultni IroiitispiiHr. In 1566 “in Vcnctia 
appressi* R.ini{».i/cttn," .1 very fine IkhiU of iinprcsas, or 
cmlilematii al personal hatiyes, tnade its appearance under 
tlie title /.t' Iliitstrt' uni et (//siorsi 

tft’/ S'*" leroninH' Khsh-Hi, tlcilieated “ al serenissimo et 
senij'i’e fclit issiino re catolin* I'ilippo il'Austria.” llii.s 
has over a hutulred engraved Imprest* of three si?:es, 
doulde-page for the Rnijn-ror (sigiHnl G. I*. I”.), full-pagers 
for kings anil otfjer primely {>crsonages, half-pagers for 
onlinary tolk pf any owner of an impresa maybe thus 
designated^ and all these are printed with letterpress 
hencath, or on the bai k of thetn, and very well printed 
too. In another book Imprest', puldisheil in this same 
year te\t, eousi .tuig ot sonnets fjy Lodovhco 

I )t t!i e. as w ell a -1 lu' pii lures, is efigraveil, or rather ettTeil. 
This is the Imprest- Ji diuersi prineipi, duthi, sii^nori, 
eit., di /V//iw; ritti*re i Hentiim. It c.\ists in 

a Itewilderinv; \ .inely of stales, partly due to ri'prijiting, 
partly appaivnlly to the de ate to tleiiieate it to several 
ilifterent people, one of the Htitish Museum copies being 
ilediiated by I’ltloni to the I'larl of Arundel ami having 
a jirinted tleduatoiy li-tter ami plate of his device pre¬ 
ceding tital oi the limperor himself. 

Another noteworthy \*enetian book, with eiigravetl 
illustration., whuh 1 have tome across is an (hdamlo 
I-Hriostt ot 15H4, '’appresso b’rameseo tie i'ranceschi 
Senese e i tuup.teni," it. engraved titlepage bearing the 
infijiniatiitn that it ha . been “ nuouamente adiirnato di 
figure til lame da t lirolamo Rtirro," a little-known 
.Milanese eiigi.iver, who had leissueil Rittiiiii's Imprese 
in 157H. The illu .tialioiis .ue far too crowtled with inci- 
thnil to be .til les .till, and theii unity is often sacrifued 
tt» the oltl me<he\al pou tiif of making a single design 
illustrate sevei-.d tiitfeienl moments of the narrative, 
I heir e\ei utum 1 . al .** eery unetpial. Nevertheless, they 
are «i! interest to b.nghsh i<»lleitors siiue, as we shall 
see, they servetl .t, m« Hiels for the plates in Sir John 
Harington’. version of the i^rtamie in 1591. All of 
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year. ^ {i.irt «!i titiitjy I ioriil.i fulhmcd in 1591, 

•i thinl .!f«‘ril‘H!v; Hi.i/i! jn 1592. IH- ifKis aim'p;irls 
h.ul hcra i all at {'fanktoit, l>y tliftt-rcnt 

put'li 'lHTtiu- sianu* of 1 I•t vialH-iul lit-mj; jtl.ual an the 
fuuitl}. .tn<i tli.it m{ M lUakci an the ninth After an 
inteiaal »*l .eveiUeen yeai'^ tui» tnnrc {arts ttf the !.alia 

^ pnnteil at t>pj‘enheiin ” tyjhs 

II. I lalUit.' anti llicn an .tp|«etu!i\ tt» part vi. at ^•rankfarl 
in where aUu were jsmhiI [»art xii in 1624 ami 

pait xtH , ethlr.l i»v M Merian. in 1634, this last iielng 
,Ut asiijsuiieil l»v an "MlemlniH," m ituiex-vnUinje. tu the 
whale '.ene> Parallel with this I.atiii mth’s ran a tlerinan 
tnic w ith atwHit tin- '.atue dale', t hie 4»r twn parts were 
apa hi laeiuh ami at lea-.l «ine in Paigltsh There 

ih ^ 111 apprmlis of 't.thei \0vaj4es'' UMially afhleit, 

lua^t!v I’lemh. ami e. .ned .a Am .terdaiu, aiul of nearly 
evt'i v vohum* ••} tin- nh.*!.- .i ne , there wt ie several issues 
.iml eihltans, all of t!!cin with diftiiemes in the plates. 
1 he ■* iVtils vo\.iiM , ' !..lhnvrd a ainilai louisr, he- 
'^inniiii' in 1 nid « nduu’ in AllhoUi>h the 

ctu;ta\in,;s, main o! uhuh are pl.ued unpieteiitiously 
.mild the t(At, \ai\ I'Hatly alike ill tlu' interest «4 then 
Niilijeits, the value o| ttie oje,pual desiipis, and the skill 
of tlu- euvHavtu^'. taken as a %vh*<le tiny have ^iven ta 
these i f fff:f: .'evayei a unnpie aiitiu aimmg 

liiKiks of Itaie}, .usd a sitiaii hlriatuii ha. v9“uri up 
r»>uini thelil to leitilv the lolht to} .r. to the l«-st state 
tif rai h plate .lud what i ou .litiitr . a toiupletc set 

V\ htle the ilSusltatlolis to the \ ..y.H'es Joriuei! then 
ihii'l iw.iipatiou, the I »< Itiv . fotuid tune to engrave 
ilianv sjualle! {dale , Jos !r , , Hi)|«'ltant lt««oks 1 hus in 
! I h«'odof -Ir Pn { . aird all rHiliirtn 

*‘f :fy. Jtrr.'.i t<'v! in l.atiii ami t »rrniatH, 

in whn li r.4. t» !3i e. ess. |..■.^d uj .ui ellglaveil luirder, 

suo'itiv ru<'ati!!i;.'!e and Pad as regaisls «taujHisttnin, 

Put of .4 Paiiliamm the •’g,4,i-,}njllis' style" wlmh to 
|n\Trs 0! !».*.».. plate . di ',U,;-,;e',t llirliesl Uofko! >»hrr« 
Pi a ii *a I'feji. h 1’h'- plate-, niasked It and I >, sllustratinv; 
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the In!*'*’ tti’MialcH *4tlcit.it ct t»rn4t" 

an*! nsi! * H-iuho \rjii-ts ■.*>U'tni!t.i ininl/' urr 

cs|j.. * Liij't f'lir Uu" ■■ ihctnwlvc^ sn«>rt- 

u*', tint!! U'’n 4 i 

In r-’-ri 'Jn-N' uilh l.,Uin ,ttui 

runrain. l.'vt, -i .■!ht^hirns thi 

. '* * f ^p''nJfn:ihus I Isr #w.»/f/5H thrutv^h- 
u!ti N>r,|*lur.u ihu’, i*.r A A*!.im .ui*l l’-%c ‘.it ».>n the 

t:r.S'.‘-n i'Mh ".i4c *4 the IrtU'r, ihr ‘•.crj«:nl mh 

it. prak .iSlihi she ■ •!' llir tier *»!' Kn«»^^K4i‘r In 

H V‘h'I lu t > .n.ii !. !«.•!» he.l .»ti a i.«>jnrrur«t {>4f£ •*! the 
ItiU'!, itl-! '•'* ’’n., while *>ise Irtirj' 

IShIi, hu'*i'.. Ss’i'.S, .isivlhin^ c!».r '4 hi*, h ».isiir 

tnl*» til*' »!c‘.ii-;nrj •. r.r.ih h.4ti;4 *I.U!eJttH: “ti 
cvcl\ *■.'-.I’nli" I*''.nS N.tthm.,:, Iw* iii»*ic 

«4 l>.»wc 5 in ShiC -^vulr •*! he'.urn, **e| tivr In ill'.iis. \ ‘4 
thr * 45 ::^ ■ i* <»!! 

'Use \r 4 ! -il'et til.-’ h..l>l i|r Ht\ 

t'JSitl.lVch 4 ' •! eijjnleiil . * ■ *ii» *■£ » <;«! liy ! Jets; . I 

lirv *!<• Hnisik'4n i 4i4*An !»i. } 1 |i*n.',..u4 the hr-,r,*ns 

ihriil'.elvr , .It*' ’j'*'*'? '.•sm' 4;;K. t»t{t Slu' has 4 |iiret»‘ 

,ll‘t:.httcOiir4! It’l-'V4 _r. 4n»l ihis r. !tili«.’4e.! f*\ 4 pnis.jtt 
ill' l.i" H*i", in 4a . »t iinijjs'iit.il i»l l»rrs, lh>*4rrs, 

hat'st"., 4!sd oti’.ri iti*.«nw;ruilu".. i-ttSs-tit .tn«l kn'in .utke 
cUifr4Vr4 ith Sfi'." htuh-m! 4elu.t. v see Hl-ttf 

xxxvn In llic |'’. 4 !« in,; \r.t 5 , -le-itti, l yi?, titc tss»> 

\iituvn<’t Ur Hiy. sliii-lr4Ss'>S hiic cUfc^'t, 1 % tn.,':*. slu- 

Mr.hftuU J< t'Hi’ftim p»SH. -iSl.j :.4l lltr rn-.f 

«ij tfir ,c tb.r i'itfi: :fitJ ‘^r'lYr'i e/ /?•.*#?!» 4s I** the l.tSc 
ul tin" I ask., 44.* !.h.- <4 .\tt,4. .\|.inl4n«--. 1 h," 

}»l4|r', .itr !4 :j;% inlcs r ■,! ItUl ftt Srklifinwl r 

fail fat !w1'i 4 Sh » .£■ 'iS tlu'it I.ithcs 

T'uiiisue a S ' I‘n!. 4 .in 4 _ ‘.s • Sat.I cn-i'ia*. me rn. use 
siii|it;siS 44 ‘, .-.tij, ;a ..niK' .<! unXnn nah:--. ir. 

Ihr listfh ltan.I.*tr,| {1 .ju |h«' U-ttm ■•4 

U«*fs.hti !<♦,• H:. h..ir4 f.nias an-l |n-u*r.i eh i 

Unatta. Isaui-ii'!, 4 ; h*. ■*;• sati. ".ih-M fisr «a*.’:'{ is .M.'h 

a Ijrv*. !c*tisr4 uy huassl!, aeaisj rr,e;as;n»_. 


















M \ ; R A I> n.!, i■ s t r at i o ns 

Iti 1545 a imuh tnurc itn|H»rtan£ metliol 

wosk. ■! ^ aHtiitmiif tit'/intutfit) jin>- 

!>y l iuniui^ i.cminin, a i’lcinish surgeon aiul 
s*ii;4!.i\er ati.u hci! u* ihe luiglisli iknirt. In reality this 
wa*' a laltua ‘.hanieless atlaplalion of the /k‘ /’’aimta 
JiumJHt c or/ar,o .4 \'esalms (Basel. 1543), with en- 
i^ravtijys ei»(ne»l I'V 4 »eintmis {‘r»>in the utmuleuts of his 
iuigutal l*'»i ii» Its iliiel interest lies in an elaborate 
I'liyra^tsi tJtlepage slnming the luyal arms Hurriituuleil 
tiv a wealth ot aii hit«siinal an»{ strajnvork ornament in 
the stvle, if n*»t ailuallv the wmk. »>f Beter t'oik i»f Alost. 
.1*. lia. l*een .h<*wn by So Siifney t «»!vm in the invaluable 
intr*Miueti.<n tn ho. f-.ar’v tinJ /utx*mvt‘rs tn 

I In J s’U *‘*1 bnyhsh translation of tlu* 

*iitati»inv w.a . |»iibl{ ,hr,! by Nuholas llyll, ami in a 
•siciiuul «-ibti*»n .4 thi s |»nntr»l in -t rather heaw 

.itul >tif! jH.itt.ul *4 I’b.MfH'th lejiiatr. the i«»yal arms, 
whit h wfie buitn .he<! t-nt t«» make lot it t ieminus 

-..ub .e«|iirntlv {u.t'lti. .-4 a Him h larger jHtrtrail t4 the 
<Jueen, set 111 asi an hitet tuia! trame .tmiileil with em- 
Itleiuatual figutr .. an 4 a owal |»oh lainati«»n Itubnlilmg 
iniaiilh«»ri/e«l "I'avntris, I'lmiejs, ami t.iavet.' tn 
tllethlle w ith .M gieal a .ubjei t .eeiti . !♦* have been jUtt.- 
V«ake 4 by he. haii 4 ivy.»ik 

In I 5 ri| b'bn ^hut*' f‘<r hr, w»ttk ku !kt- iitiJ 

€ ’/rie/1>•/,/r./o/e./.vre |ir«> 4 meil !«,ur amateurish 
e:tigravings ilhe.iiatr Uair »4 the five ''ta.ler., ' a wikhI- 

t III Im-UI;; «<«II .elere.t \ rm»ugh !•»! tin: fifth In 1568 
w c iimi the fit ,l r.lsti .n *4 the “ Bi .te*|»s Bible a«l«»riietl 
with an etigtaike I tilU |..igr m ihr <cnire nf vrImh. in an 
«4Val, r. a m 4 oii|4r4 any j^.iitail *4 the m^ceii, huhling 
•sa <'| 4 re ami .ab, m 4 iria .. •4 ‘.tiaiwvnik, ainnl uhnh 
.tie '..'att'.l 1 haritv aii 4 1 ailh ’ajtli the r<»val armIwlween 
|lr**in, Pilule !>rl>»'a t!i«‘ |....tt!ait a b«»ii ami «hag*‘n sti|>|«'rt 
,i «att<«u»hr I* ••.Hig a tr\l Br'iiKlrs the. tltlejiagc, 

.ttti:butr 4 lo Nn *s£.'||jrv ( .>h ui t*. kiam ri.ir. llMgeti* 
Ijc'I'v', br{..ir {!ie h... 4 . ,4 I-.-Jiua ihrrr r. an i-ngiavr*! 
|a O'tiail *4 t.ene.lct^ wlole the " Hies ■.♦■4 r. the man" 



!• I X tv HiU> KS 


,'t{ t!'.*' 5> !u“f4l4rii tiy 40t*llu’r mgravctl tj<»r« 

li i.t • 1'‘f*’ htittlmg tn frunt nf iui« 

.1 f ^ Rrmt^iu'^ Ikn^rnlK'ri^. tmHhcr 

■'u•^ 4-s‘/j.r-* .titr? 4 |»it‘turc* ttv juhn Lync .i HtiJt 
hut i.ila.-t ;:n|-frN-.fir til Auht>t'Hht»|i l*.trkt*r. 

l»* ''•‘{Ilf «»i In'. / .'t /v< 

}i.sy'tutr 1 It.- tvhifc itu'* Uic I’tlilttin i»{’ 

thf “ ” Hititc h.i 4 tw.*fn rnruJin.! uith .i ilccitr.Hivi* 

r't-i ‘.nth *<: O.'.f' H*'lv L-uni, .iful in 1574 Anh- 
hi-.h«-;,’ I’.tA-'t -1,*.-.4 l-.hn l.vnr t»» ciii^r.ivr Iw the 

/*' 'f' . /. t *#«/*#/* 4 n| t ^ t .lUK 

|i: 'a*, I Uv 4 I'l.itr «»! itvr t»l itlc t i»|!c 54 t'‘*. 

4 ylasi «•! tia’ t ui*. "r.ttv -in*! -i l.tim4|»«»! ihp 

In t th'~tr .tpjw-.u r..l .1 U»*tk uhu'tl h.i*-l mttl'” 
|n<-I t’-if ijjI*':I t’.''!• .it'- Inr \r.it-., 4 t*! in 4 j»’> i*! 

I'lU’ht*: ! I;*':'-). l’i~ .if .t’A sn.;-. «•! I lu i’.t»»{4trr S 4 \l«‘n. rn* 

^;l 4 Vr i 54 Vtuy.;’-tatc lukr S4\l»sn 4 »4ltvr mI 

!.«'44>, K.-£uu4'.i . I 'cra 4a.1 «*lhrf-, 4ia! %vi|li 4 line 

Jjtiat: f'*''' ' *’?ir •^‘4t<‘»f tn sLttr hrnrath 

4 !! 4 i> I'.a.tl vt-tra h ’^U' ,*^i4ncv i t-hm ihink'. 

ia4\ j«<'fh4|*. Sar '4 > 4 <. •'i ivS Rvilicf W,i’* 'tuti'iC' 

>ji;rn!h .'ts. inar 1 4 tt'a •-thff ta4{»-., in« Utv|nt|,* ihr '.efir-, 
sir:/,! t';.' '.rl'.tt *4' llir Alin4»t4 {i: 

Jitif.ifi ‘ru>r, SH ..in.^AsJm Jr\K n/hi,*i, atal t»lhcr 

« 4j!. vs4* 5-"*'• ,.*.!■ ak uh«' h4t»Sl\ iMtuna «•, Sjrtr 

iv,,, ■ r-,,'f .r. .• ‘ Ihr !Jf-4 l>% M-iU Ui I *hc|.iff! *, 

2 !'► :r .t |s .'...a «»! tia' K.atk'hl’* t*l ttsr iiaslcr 

, . r.'t iUv h*‘Hi itiif' .tr'.a‘av 

,.! la..,' .i. 1 . 4*4 ‘•'U l’!uh|» Nidticy ij , 

•ut/. •.►5t £• .t '..it"'.".' ? ;r.r:vf«l ' 4 hrn iMtUtai ui 5 rt»ik 

,*2. y% :ri. k«'nc 4 4 -. \f:i i.irt live 
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liSilUAvnu I Lhr sTRA r! o ns 


fjni*>!iiih, ni.iv luit v.ituiMt liic criiuc which 

,ta nf , / tinJS^tiitt witit a jnirtrail, 

n«>t * »5 Su!nc\, but nt thr illu .traisu' »>! his funeral. 

N*»l until 15 *#*^’. when Hti! 4 h Hioughttui’s t <wct7// ttf 
ua i as t »nu{»auicii l»y suinc ajwRalyj»tic plates 
t‘Siy;,su\t4 !»v buhnUN Ibtmiius (subsei|uc«tly cupictl by 
. Rnycfb, till Hc unuc atrnss what can really bccaUal 
cin^racnl illu4ratu>n^ in an l*!nt.:lish binik, ami these, 
whu -^c *>i little interest, were sjjeetlily eclijjseil the 
next vt\ir l»v Sir jtihn Haringtun's (trhttnh Jl-ittimo hi 
ZiV;,;*//'// //cr.'iM#/ .'r'cse with it*, engr.iveil litlepai^^e ami 
f«>rt% ”‘a\ plates t »t these the Iranslatur writes in his 
inti ‘ »iliu iu»n 

A'* U'C ll>*' |ijr|iifrs. ihrv .see ali i ul m Ijf.ts .r. -siiil »<! 

iheJJJ la ihr br-a w»akftnrti sn lisat kinth'. lli-u luiiw linir in ilu'. 
I.uai thj . m.astr vr.nr i j will ss.a ih»-iu Uim nun li, 

lii'tsiir.e I isaif istm Inf thru tti4k!n,;, .mi! its 

I iii.sy I"’ lli**-.!*;!;! p.irli.sll, buf tln-i I tn.-iv Usit-ly ■i.»\, ih.i! Ut»t'nu«»’ 
tiwaie |>4ft| I have n»a irt-ne ai'af rtj.nh' »n l'ai,;la<i'i I'etter, h't 
(in «h'e>h') .liur >*j sllJS ktjv!e uj .UVV IsMik*', r4,>i-|)| n ttr-fr il! 4 
ireatis*-, sri itmirth la ili-tl ptisjunttii sjj.iti, nweart ltr«n!j,4n«’n, tftr 
|.»sl yeafe. Mjwaj the hriirlaJn'n. ni whuh thrrr are soiijr ; nj ,j 
prrlsr lr,'urr’» |hi rai ni hravjr vrfie w«nk» i!*,4!tly A * l«»r 

tillu'f l««nli.s lh.»l t baaf* -irrinr sn tins issiiin.^-, ns I.nUn <>r 

i*‘n',;!*'‘h, with |«ttiUr-». as bun. ,\li Kit’i eisU4eme'.«, 4 

bti(tk<* th ill l.attn, tin »‘in is.r l Ir’i. the 

ij«ti»ke Mattyrs, lisf iMwik >*1 l5anksji»; ami htnit!fi;y ami 

!M. lu'j,‘s rt,irS|rta I’.tnblenvi, %ri al! tlif-sr Ui'ntr-i are I nt on 

wsnrtf, tS; none m nirt.iil, ait«! in that fr-i|w. { tnlrnttr to these, 
,ll lieasl A*? th*' '41 pfovnljel the Hi'*!*- »'«»st, the ntofe ivorshil’ 

*rhe |»a e.ayc is »4 »«in a«lriable interest, but hai«Hv 
•sUOip-sl ,, what 1 . v< I the la* I, that, save f**i the a*hhti'»*i 
I 111 the titl« |»ay'r «•! all »w ,il j«a tiasl »4 the trail «!atui ami 
'A re|*l e li iit.itsi ai « 4 111 . all the |»l 4 tes ui the Iwmk 

are i !« .sr!v t<»j»sr,i llie rnypavtnyH uv t tU'4amn }'>.i'i<. 

ill tlje \ruue I Ihr I'Jii'hsh tltlrj»ayr Was 

’siy'lHsI f.\ 1 t * »i k sujj \\r .ur h'lt to »< »n jjs Ivirr t" 

wIiMtit H-il sue!'•?; 'A 4 , :!j.!rbte,| h«! the tr 4 «4 the |<latrH 



FINE BOOKS 


Although, as we shall see, from this time forward 
a great number of English books contain engraved work, 
those which can be said to be illustrated during the next 
sixty years are few enough, a study of Mr. A. M. Hind’s 
very useful List of the IVorks of Native and Foreign 
Line-Rngravers in Rngland from Henry VIII to the 
Commonwealth^ tempting me to place the number at 
about a score. The year after the Orlando Furioso came 
another curious treatise by Hugh Broughton, not printed 
with type, but “graven in brasse by J. H.,” whom Sir 
Sidney Colvin identifies with Jodocus Hondius, a Fleming 
who lived in England from about 1580 to I 594 > nas-Y 
have done the plates in the Concent of Scripture and 
some at least of those in the Orlando. Six years later 
(1598) we find Lomaxzo’s Trade containing the artes of 
curious Paintinge with an emblematical titlepage and 
thirteen plates by Richard Haydock, the translator, four 
of the plates being adapted from Diirer’s book on Pro¬ 
portion, and all of them showing very slight skill in 
engraving. In 1602 came Sir William Segar’s Honour, 
Military and Civil, with eight plates showing various 
distinguished persons, English and foreign, wearing the 
robes and insignia of the Garter, the Golden Fleece, 
S. Michael, etc. Three of the plates are signed by 
William Rogers, the most distinguished of the English 
Elizabethan engravers, and the others are probably his 
also. Most of them are very dignified and effective in 
the brilliantly printed “ first states ” in which they are 
sometimes found, but ordinary copies with only the 
“ second states” are as a rule disappointing. 

The beginning of the reign of James I was directly 
responsible for one ambitious engraved publication, 
Stephen Harrison’s The Archs of Triumph erected in 
honor of the High and mighty prince James, the first 
of that name king of Rngland and the sixt of Scotland, 
at his Maiesties Rntrance and passage through his Honor- 

^ Contributed to the work by Sir Sidney Colvin, Early Engravers and En¬ 
graving in England^ already quoted. 
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I*: N' c; R A I i I > i LI, l^s i' rations 

itinV i'iiy (litimih-r t»f /.rwt/tw v/xm ihe lyth dav of 
judr.’ti )6oj [ifKi4i ohJ pNfdis/it'd'by Sf(if)IieH 

J/tirriso}! fynor ^/«^/ . irttiiitri tutd grovoN dy Ullliam 
Kif Here an csit^ravi-d titlepa^c, with lUuitglinj;’orna- 
liuiits isi the He Itry aljihal>ct. is followed 

hyse\eu {dates uf the se\eu arches, the most notable of 
which (a |hty it was imt pieserved) was crowned with a 
lUiist inlerestiit;4 minlel nf Jacobean lanuUm, to which 
the eie^iav'er has tlone admirable justice. 

In t ame Ro!»ert t dover’s .Vofii/i/os poliiica vt 

<■/;///'. re-edite«l twi» years later by T. Milles as the 
i iiiitloyiio if //tmtwr, with engravetl illustrations (in the 
text) of the robes of the varittus <ley;recs of nobility, 
;ittnbutetl !»\ Sii Snlnev t'ttlvin tt» Renohl Idstracke, the 
Son of a idrmi 'h tefu;.;er, ami also two jihitcs rciiresentinjj^ 
the Rin;,; in a t liair of state ami in Rarliainent. After this 
We ttniieltt two woiks illustrateil by .m luij^lish eni^raver 
tif some note, W'llh.un Hole, loin i'oryat’s Crnditirs 
(lOn), with a lillejia^e reiallinv' v.uittus im ulents of his 
trav'cls <im Imhiik; he. being at k at sea) ami live jilates 
(itr in stune ctijnrs, axi, .iml Hrayt«»us l\dyidlHO)i (1612, 
rcissucil in Jfirf with tlie jHirtrait-jilale in a different 
state), with a }««»$ einblrmatH title, a {Kirtrait of Prince 
f lenrv wielding a lame, .imi eighteen decorative* niajis 
cif lingland. In iht5 we »ome to .1 really well-illustrated 
I look, the kt iaium fd 0 fiHtrm v, by t leorge .Saiulys, 
whose narrati\e of travel m l urkey, Hgy{*t, and the 
Hotv Land, ami jiart. of Italy, is .uiom|janicd witli 
little ileli* atclv etigiaved l.indsiajies ami liits of archi- 
tetlure, etc , fw I'lami . I lel.u.itn. The work of tlic 
Hi'i.ule is biditghl to a (lose with two {irint-selling v'cn- 
tnres, the /uissitm/tytti *4 lOiH and /Avruc/gy'/r/of 1620. 
T he former of the**e work '* descj ilit's itself as being ” tlic 
tine and lively ettigie. of .dl tair L.nghsh Kings from the 
i om|nesl tmtiU tin . }*ie >riit willt their several! C.oats of 
.Aimes, Imi’iese. ami Ih'vises And a tiriefe Chronologic 
of then lues .md deaths Lleg.mtly graven in cojipcr. 
Printed for H Holland and are to i»e sold l*y C «tmj>,[ton] 

.’HS 



I- I K M H« H ) K S 

Il„ll,uul ovvr .isiain-l ll.c Hv ■ Uw lull ,ct uf 

iuiml.n- lhiriv-t«u, ,n.U..l.n.; nuht i.l, i., 

the mHciuc «»t’ the icj*»cM-ntHJk: liu I.Luk I inuc. 

fohn of AuiU' lUtvn. .x vcisj.-n ..i 

i«th Marv t Hiccit ff Anne -I IVtuu.uk, t nme 

llcnrv. .iml rnmc t h.ulr^ l'..utlccjj .>! the plates 
iu«>silv the earlier t»nes, are signed hv hUtunk* anil 
Siin.ui I’asseaiul I ramis IUlaram raih ...ntiihuleil hair, 
it need hardlv Ih' saul that they are ..f wtv yaiying 
de-ieest.i authenlu itv as uell as inei ii Sru ial nt the 
latt-r plates are t-HUul in mote man .me .tale 

\Vith the seiiaid “I the tu^venlnie . Heniv ll«.Uaml 
uas als.» e.Huerned, last the eyp. n ,e . -I tin- Ih «4 were 
shared hv t ri..p!n l*asse an ! an fs-a.seller 

named lanseii it-. Uth- ig-ad, 1 les..*.!.v.m Anghea; 
hoe esl 'iUiisaimnnm et m. .nn..rrea ah ptm kirglo- 

rum Mill llniueivml ah anuM i u 4 s Ml » n iue ad 
preseiitem annum MlH \\ It ns tw. .. 4 umo. 

the nrsl esmtaituUK ihnlv .e’.en piat--tm- .-..animutv 

i wu of these ie|Mesenl le .pc. ts‘..‘h, i •■..o-n } 'lJ.Mt»elh s 
t.imh and the hear .e .4 iU vrr. Vi'H' r • 4 U ale . All the 
rest are i^alraits .4 the in.lahlc p -i ...nag -. ,4 tlu- reigns 
til Henry VIU and hi . u-e. veea- .4 t n-m based 
on tlrawmgs hy Holism, tlu* tna|.aily .m rathet prints 
and all engraved bv Wiihain I'ae.e y..mu:e, In other of 
Simon) and he* sister Mag.lalena 

The m-v! ileeatle Wa, !ai fi-'i-a gi<i’.u ?i% e o| works 
iUiistialed with more than an en,ga%el iith-page -im a 
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ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 


who paid for them, another suggestion that it was money 
which stood most in the way of book-illustrating. In 
1638 Marshall illustrated Quarles’s Hieroglyphikes of the 
Life of Man, with engravings, most of which seem chiefly 
made up of a candle, but in one the candle is being 
extinguished by Death egged on by Time, and to this 
not very promising subject (Plate XXXVIII) Marshall, 
the most unequal engraver of his day, has brought some 
of his too rare touches of delicacy and charm. In 1640 
Wenceslaus Hollar, whom Thomas Earl of Arundel had 
discovered at Cologne (he was born at Prague) and brought 
to England, published his charming costume book 
OrnatMS Muliebris Anglicanus, and his larger work, 
Theatrum Mulierum, must have been almost ready when 
Charles I hoisted his standard at Nottingham, since it 
was published in 1643. After this the Civil War interfered 
for some time with the book trade. 

While fully illustrated books were thus far from 
numerous in the half century which followed the Orlando 
Furioso of 1591, the output of engraved titlepages and 
portraits to be prefixed to books was sufficient to find 
work for most of the minor engravers. The earlier title- 
pages were mostly architectural and symbolical, their 
purport being sometimes explained in verses printed 
opposite to them, headed “The Mind of the Front.” 
William Rogers engraved a titlepage to Gerard’s 
Herbal (1597), which is never found properly printed, 
and others to Linschoten’s Discourse of Voyages into 
y^ East and West Indies (1598), Camden’s Britannia 
(1600—a poor piece of work), and Moffett’s Theatrum 
Insectorum, this last having only survived in a copy 
pasted at the head of the author’s manuscript at the 
British Museum. William Hole did an enlarged title for 
Camden’s Britannia (1607), titles for the different sections 
of Chapman’s Homer, a portrait of John Florio for the 
Italian-English dictionary which he was pleased to call 
Queen Anna's New World of Words, a charming title- 
page to a collection of virginal music known as Parthenia 
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FIXI-: litUJKH 


, jfit I I.;’, .in»*thii*r lt> Hrnuiic’** i j 

aiu.l iiui! U ha|»|>v uncs tu (1612^. | 

am! the mI Ik-ti Jm!Jm»ji | 

I hr l»rsl-kn«»u J5 titlciagr** fu^ravnl t»y Kmolil \ 
f'Fts.ukr air tliM'.r in l\alri}*h*‘' yf ihi' tf orhi j 

ami the HWlrs t>/ f/tr tinJ Msffhiit- ] 

iYiPh't' /tlWra ; ir«sf)k tlic latter a s^ihhI jacic «if \Vi»rk whiih 
ttlh u ta^i ii, a^ it -.hMiild he, by the uf the kini^ hv 

SiiU"» \an ile !‘a‘^^e, makes, the nu»si ilei»«rativc 
til any I Iwnik of this j»eiitH| Ikis^e himself was 

U'sfstnsihle l*»r the very imanmative eii^favct! title to j 
Iiui«n's .\'i»rum ih'ganfsm t»h2t»). a sea on which shtps ^ 
are sailing ami rising iiul »i| it two jnllats with the in- 
siription ''Multi j»cf transihunt et augelatiu snentia" 
iMaiiy shall lun to and Ito, and kuouledge dial! hr 
Jiuleased' His son Wdlhaiii, H sidc's his woik mi the 
//r V»4i«>/*«i»ifr, already nientioiusi, riigravrd a »oiujilu ated 
title li»i' t 'hajnnan s version oj /'#?' iuitrai/:<.'»*; \ 

«»r iiallle ol the hrosgs and Mue. huinoron .lv «alhs} f 'hf i 

( 'riKi-Ht' t^f uii li^>nu-r \ //jO. j^vo, | 

After ii’>.*o the old arelulei tural and ■.yndH»h* al title™ ' 
jiages hegan to he re|*laie*l hy lilies m i*»in|/aitincnls, in 1 
whuh a lentra! lartoinhe is surrounded |»y little siiuates, 
eatdl le|<resent!ng solUe llUltIriil of the t»o*»k I'orltaUs ! 
of llie aulhof leirtained tnut h in trt|ue’ 4 , and neailv ,i | 
humired »4 these were th»lte hv William Mai .hall, who 
was ein| 4 t<yetl also on al«»ui as many riigtavetl titlrjtagrs 
As has hern noted, his w»»rk was •.traiigely uneven, and 
fir fulh lir ened llu* stotn t.oufed on him hv Milton for 
tlir Wl<‘t«hrd jatnalUle of ifir iwci |arfivrd to the /*»»•«/» 
of 1^*45 \ r! \larsh.dl » »»ul«l at Itllir . »to a go***! |*latr, 

.is, f«»r tnstan*.<-. tliat in <d*satlcs‘s //ler.-v/r/'/niYt alreatlv 
inenl'.om'd, a |«»r{rall of Itacon |ar!tvr*{ to the !r>4ti 1 
t r.ut'ii.jj I,} h;. .'/t/raWi cffiew/ e-/ i and the 

( ha5 mui/ Uollir |<ie« e t*» li!.it!iwa:t's fi itJitiH f'f Sth t' 

M.U shall .il tils ^^*,<rst fell i-idv a hill*' tiehi'A tlir Wotk *»{ 
Ihojiia. t fo'. . , at his !.e .t he tlValh'd i.*| r\*r||rki the 

<*! I lioina » t emit and i»c*.|ge t«!o»4ei 


UKGRAVliU I LLUSTRATIONS 

After CrnHUveirs strong hand hatl given England 
some kimi of settlctl gi>vermucnt the l>ook market revived, 
and stniic amlhtiously illustrateil htK»ks were soon being 
puldislicd. llic toil versatile John Ogill>y, tlancing- 
master, {Mict. and iHildisher, ap|>earetl early in the field, his 
vcrsitni of the Isdslesof Aestjp, "atlorncd with sculpture," 
being printcil by 'l\ Warren fin* A. Crook in 1651. The 
next year came Henltnvc’s / 7 itv^/ii 7 e/, tty Ltm^s Sacrif ce, 
a mystical p»»em, some ei»pies of which have as many as 
thirty-six platen by various hantls, with much more 
etching than engraving in them. In 1654 Ogilby pro¬ 
duced his translation of \drgil. a great lolio with plates 
dedicatcil to nolilc patosns by !*ierre launbart. Ogilby’s 
other important ventures were the large Ci/|,v.\vaM)f 1665, 
and the Aesop’s h'iihh> (»{ the same year, with plates by 
Hollar, ! >, Sloo|>. and b*. Harlow, ami two jiortraits of the 
transl.itor rngrave«l respet lively by I'ierre Lamlicrt and 
W’. b'aillnnne, baithorne rsubellislietl <tther Ixwiksof this 
iH'ritu!, e g, the INn'ins <4 the " M.itchlcss Orindu" (1667), 
with portraits, and puldishers who < ou!il lutt afford to pay 
l-aitlmrae employed k, W hile. 1 he presence of a {Hirtrait 
by W'hite in a copy of tlie first edition of Hunyans 
i*il^rims to widt h it was very far indeed from 

certain that it really befiaig^eii,* has oiuc made the book 
sell fill’over but save for the sake of eomplctcncss 

his hantliwofk is not greatly pi't/e«l by collectors, nor is 
there any baiglish iliusiraleit I II SI ik 11 f this jterioti after the 
kest«»ration width is iinu h sought after fin* the sake of its 
pl.ites, ultliough those of (Jgilby's / V>i///were sufficiently 
well tlunight of in Ite usetl again for Drytlcii’s version in 
1697. 

Meanwhile, book . with illu .tiatituis en taiUr douce 
were l»einy, issue*! m s«unr numbers bt<lh at Haris and at 
Amsieulain, In the ft.rmrr lity b’ranyf»is Chauveau 
(1613 yti). iu the l.ittri fan am! tdisper Luyken are 

^ "rilHI 411 fcxthi llir wIlH'h fiitlfltl ifH 14 sltghll)' 

iliffrmil sji ihr ilr.f'4 ati4 %rrtiiir?4 in he lant isliertititt 4fi 

tllC il. 
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credited by Mr. Hind {A Short History of Engraving 
and Etching, 1908) with having produced “ hosts of small 
and undistinguished plates,” and these damning epithets 
explain how it is that even patriotic French collectors like 
Eugene Paillet and Henri B^raldi thought it wise to 
leave the illustrated books of the seventeenth century 
severely alone. 

We meet the first advance guard of the brilliant French 
eighteenth century school of book-illustration in 1718, 
when a pretty little edition of Les Amours de Dafhnis 
et Chlod (as translated by Bishop Amyot from the Greek of 
Longus) made its appearance with twenty-eight plates 
by Benoit Audran, after the designs of no less a person 
than the Regent of France, and duly labelled and dated 
“ Philippus in. et pinx. 1714.” The plates vary very 
much in charm, but that with the underline Chlod sauve 
Dafhnis far le son de sa fliite certainly possesses it, and 
one of the double-plates in the book, I)aj)hnis frend ses 
oyseaux pendant IHyver four voir Chlod, is really pretty. 
We find no other book to vie with this until we come to 
a much larger and more pretentious one, the works of 
Moli^re in six volumes, royal quarto, published in 1734. 
This was illustrated with thirty-three plates, in the mix¬ 
ture of etching and engraving characteristic of the French 
school of the day, by Laurent Cars, after pencil drawings • 
by Francois Boucher, and by nearly two hundred vig- | 
nettes and tailpieces (not all different) after Boucher and 
others by Cars and Francois Joullain. Another edition 
of this in four volumes with Boucher’s designs reproduced 
on a smaller scale was published in 1741 and reprinted J 
three times within the decade. i 

After the Molidre, books and editions which collectors 
take count of come much more quickly. There was an 
edition of Montesquieu’s Le Temple de Gnide in 1742 
(imprint: Londres), a Virgil in 1743 with plates by ; 
Cochin, engraved by Cochin pdre, the Contes of La Fon- ^ 
taine (Amsterdam, 1743-5) also illustrated by Cochin, ! 
Guer’s Moeurs et usages des Turcs, with plates after ; 
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BouclKi' (1746). .tn edit it 111 «if the works <if Boilc.iu in tivc 
\‘olunu‘S, with Iw I’.iscn aiul tailpieces by 

c:tHiiin (I743"5.’^> ^753 MiiHim /.c.svw//(inijmnt: 

.Vmstcnl.im) witli •^«*iiu* plates hv J. j. Pastjuier, which 
arc stilt' aiul •iihu '. bv H, Ciravefot. wliich are feeiile. 

In thii f’tHii-vtjlttmc ctlilion t»f the Fttbles of lai Fon¬ 
taine (i755'‘t) with iliustratitnis after J. It. Oiulry, we 
come ti) a \erv anilntitnis piece of wt»rk, harulsonieiy 
tarrietl t'lit. which a bikik-lover may yet hnd it hani to 
admire. < hidiy’s designs are always ailctpiate, aiul have 
more virility in them tlian is t»ftcn ftmiul in t!ie work of 
thi*^ Mht«*l. amt they are eumpetcntly interpreted by a 
munber of t'tehers and eni’iavers, some i»f wlumi, it may 
lie noted, workeil ttiyethn m pairs on the same plate, so 
that we liiul siuh signatures as “Cd Cochin atpia hirti, 
R. Caillaol t .eh* si tdp .it.’' aiul " (have a i'eait forte par 
C. C»Hhin, termine an biittn par I’. (‘licmC’- a very 
explicit stalenuml of tlu- method of work. Pait atleijuate 
;is the plates may seem, li tiu v are iiulyed not as book- 
iIlustratiiMis but as eiiyiavinip., no tine lould rate them 
hiyh, and as a bonk what is to be saitl of an eililion of 
Ida lumtaine's whuh fills tour volumes, each 

me.isuriny nearly nineteen im he-, bv thirteen I'lie liook- 
iiiantan only reipird su« h a work as a porttolio nf plates 
with an otupanyine, lest, and if the plates as pl.iles are 
tstdv sisond rate, i-nthusia .m has noilnne. to build on. 

W’e niurn l«» boiik-loiin in 1757, wht-n Boccaecio's 
wa . jnibb .lird in Itaban iimprint ; I.*>ndra)in 
tivi-oitavo \«thinit-s, uiih t lMiniine, viyneltis and illus¬ 
trations mosilv by < fi .i*.id« 4 . .ilthoiiijh ,i few are by 
Hoiuhrr and I'lsrn t.ra\el*»i. w.is iiuae industrious 
than autes ,ful a . an i)!u .ti ii-»!, ss sis n here ti» advantaj^e, 
.md dr .cnt s .«inu- nr.lit !>>? liar itir' maile his t|i’si;sns 
ii <4 Irss lull m<»te icfu.-nl than th<' st«>ries lie had to 
illusti.ito. d ill . prai ..- »an • <-jtuiily not be rpien to the 
f.itnou . f cdituai .4 fh.- C.v.'/fO of l.a I’oul.une, the 
«ij 4 of whuh ‘.',.1 . Ikijiu' bv llu" bcriuicr. ^ < »riu'raux 
. Hupimt: Amsiojd.mi i hr //fW/o//, l,y t hoffaol are 

r**a 
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thr ’.utjr yi'.tr tlu fi'u.i'* juihlislRHl at P.iris Mcunicr de 
( Uk'-ili’n > / f »>./.»■'. uilli ail cnj^ravcti title liy Moreau, 
.1 .ittn B*tiu iu'j. .uiil live {dales after Moreau. 

In i7';«» *asnf X oltaueB //rV.ovW./r' with ten {dates ami 
ti‘n \i:.;n‘ Ue • alter B.j .eij, atu! mme hi;4lily esteemed even 
tli.m t!>ihojat . / r-^. A’i/Af /a ,I.a Haye et Baris), with 
a iV*inti'|‘tei e and {date and lurty-huir head- ami taii- 
|(U'ie., ,i!i i tw<a aliet B.i'^ien, ttol easily ^ur[>assed in 
then I'uu ln\un.>u. 4 \le (see I'late XXXIX). In 1771 
t(ia\* l"t. in !. |.itt;,'.dde thati ever, su|>(dietl desiijns 

fur luents j'lat. . .md iiniiurnus heail- ami tail{dcees for 
an Kistixii l.i ■>>'. i tt'nistiirinnh' /j’h'ntfti, ami was 

liuiiMiue.l, a . I'i.ru hid. been ill the l‘‘efuiiers-t leueraux 
eilt!'>li • •! 1 a I xOlaun-' , i hiy his {lortrait beini(' 

jiiriis. d. 1 I tlj,- ,r ..nd 111 I'/ya a new editimi 

ut M. ml ■ ju;.' ’. , / r- i ,/■ in whii h the 

ti-.vt v..i, *du.i’.!,du-ul. v,.is dill dratet! v\ilh ile- 

'.i.'ir* hv 1 * .-n, ! >; snti-i j-iflrd hv ! a- .M ue. am! 

Inihrii . / ' /.’f,; ■;;;-e/ i/V u4 ■ illu.ti'ateil hy 

MiiieaU, Villi ///■;<> l>v I !3«>t!4id In 17 V A ^ I 
( 4 - v, 4 . 'v -I .'M ■ i hs t ..hiidr-iu, and illustiatetl by 

MMiin t, and , iu. li.iii , An4«re»»n, S4{'{dt(i, Bitin, 

and \b‘ «hu. bv l.i. n, vvird.'- M>iirau and •tther*. illus- 
tialrd th>' f ktH: \ i<J l.aboiile in !»>Ut' Viduniesaml the 

Wuik . >'I M*‘lu !*■ in .i\ Vie 1 this the {»ate slat keiual, 
and ue lie d n-i hmeri »hn;.’, tu the nu thuds of the 
ann.di .1 Muir.iu lilu .tiate.! Saint l.aiiibei't s /a‘v 
and 1 ‘ 11 >isiaaer 4 , , tmtiiit s tin tit' 

//lie/vSr-;biah in i;; , , Maiin*.ntel'. Its (1777), the 

srvellU l..dunn- \d.ltanr iV-'-l */, I'anitl {I'Jik)), 

and mail'. ol!u i U'«ik ,, li\ 111;; "U to illustrate (methe’s 
//fO'/Zif'/ in Id'i* 1; »4ii-'i b‘si|i . \*.rit' .ulormal bv Nbu'illier, 
tMihin, 1 . .1 ,, It.itaux, 1 >r aais, Saint (Jiieiitin. 

I ia;'(»n.ud, i(» 14 ! h and ! r Kaibii i, and the fashion sur- 
\i\»s| ih,- II• iln!'< .n and hn.u led on till alioiil 1H20, 

\\r lull.! ;s • b.M. k imu !<» b.ti-sland, u liel'e at the eml 
<4 t!u ,f-vrij!(rnl!i irn!ui\ the 1 e«juileiiicnts of liook- 
illn ,tfa*a..n ueie nr,dr. Ird, {lailK beeaiisc of the yjOiwiiig 
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taste for a neat simplicity in books, partly because the 
chief English engravers all devoted themselves to mezzo¬ 
tint. A few foreigners came over to supply their place, 
and Michael Burghers, of Amsterdam, illustrated the 
fourth edition of Paradise Lost, a stately folio, in 1688, 
with plates which enjoyed a long life and were also 
imitated for smaller editions. Burghers also illustrated 
the Oxford almanacs, and supplied frontispieces to the 
Bibles and other large books issued by the University 
Press up to about 1720. Another Dutchman who came 
to England not much later (in about 1690) was Michael 
Van der Gucht, who worked for the booksellers, as his 
children did after him. How low book-illustration had 
fallen in England at the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury may be seen by a glance at the wretched plates which 
disfigure Rowe's Shakespeare in 1709, the first edition on 
which an editor and an illustrator were allowed to work \ 
their wills. The year after this Louis Du Guernier came | 
to England, and was soon engaged in the not too I 
patriotic task of helping Claude Du Bose to illustrate | 
the victories of Marlborough. In 1714 he and Du Bose f 
were less painfully, though not very successfully, em- | 
ployed in making plates for Pope’s Rape of the Lock. * 
Du Bose subsequently worked on the Religiotis Cere- | 
monies of all Nations (1733), an English edition of a ? 
book of Bernard Picart’s, and on plates for Rapin’s I 
History of England (1743), but he was far from being t 
a great engraver. It is a satisfaction that the plates to i 
the first edition of Robinson Crusoe (1719) were engraved j- 
by two Englishmen, and not very badly. Their names ! 
are given as “Clark and Pine,” the Clark being pre- | 
sumably John Clark (1688-1736), who engraved some 
writing-books, and the Pine, John Pine (1690-1756), who f 
imitated some designs by Bernard Picart to the book f 
of Jonah in 1720, and may have been a pupil of his at | 
Amsterdam. : 

It should, perhaps, have been mentioned that two i 
years before Crusoe an English engraver, John Sturt ' 
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r/.V'*. I'rrHltur*! .1 !i<H.k of ('oninion IVaycr. of 
^vhi> h lU*‘ -i * •> ‘ ^• 5 '‘ l*u lures was euyravetl 'rhis 

r.itiui' a ih.ui .1 uork of art. the frontisjiicce 

ticiuu ‘ |'*'i tia5t * >1 * icoriH' 1 made up o( the ( reetl, laual’s 
I’ravet, l eu t ■» 'imuauiimeut l'ray<T for the Royal 
{.‘.isluU, uid I'.alin wi uritteu in tuimite characters. 
tii-4ead It! Im. , pt.^hseed .luotluT ciV4ravcd book, 

/7a- (b.'A'./'i ! su 1741. 

!n r;.’ i \\ ill;am ll-<rait!t be^au what mioht have 
proved a »a!tfs a. a btiok - illustrator had 

not he ‘"U Ixiujd nti'ie profitable work. He illus- 

ji^itrd th- h.or!. .a \ubrv de la Mottrave in 1723, 
Hrio iH- . .//'a.V;,'.o i otteti-i\ IraU'^latiofi of Ois- 

SiifiJf .i I 1*1,1. ki'.eir , ( 0/ Miiiftirv Dis- 

r; .Hid ed,< . m r/.’O; lUllier'*. //.7.///’/v/,s', his 

plate, l.’ ’.vd:. !i, ;d..'e.,!t .i.>tr,jur- rUouv;h. 'dsow plenty 
m! thai.Kt 5 I"? .. >m ■ ve.ij . -itter the. he woiketl on 

flouts -pa-, r f.. 1 ''.rlid/.e'', \ l'ooke's 

/A'u’e/ i;.* -, I M'dlej'. ...medv, / 7 .'e Uunumrs of 

if L/. a./ I ; r. 


m IV.ai; 


r.1,1. ki'.eir, { 
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vi C ' At il ur llio 

Ill I"' ! t A'-. iii\'tirr! hr»Hi I’lAiiii* hy 

III! lii.o fu-ly* m iliu JIho All's iKriii:wis ( Vre- 
I I r- I 111 I .l|.l!*'s| i iA\ . /'i/iS/rA ill I l\ith*tril- 
s*»tl's III I/,I A, in 

an4, iiiaml'; /iftTi llAhinaii. llaoiiuA s Iti 1744 Ncithrl 

III ilh' ,«'f . I ti 'aI s i,Lr I»r.tiR' |4 aIo'. ilrsorvod 

tlun fiiA! '4 h'Aii;." iumI All*! j4't*t!y, Init 4t }r#ist 
lliri' rIT ,1 'iir'd *!*' I ’Iairc* III % i.rlltirill. 

I hr h .11 ill'! If! O’. ’\^'A t Allir t** m t 743 » 

Ihii!' tio* !j I V"‘luiiir *4' his rlii;r4Vi*i| 

thr^OI, llMUt AIi4 M iill IliAol" 4I|4 t4l!|4r*t-rH III 4«illlil tlilic 
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ta.-ite. I'hi; sccutul }'»»!}• ^vr.! in t7 v; niu! in 1753 

the fust «»f .in illuHtr.ittH! whiiti Tnu' nnl nut Hvc 

tti complete. 

Besiiles his work on H.mmer’. l-r,nu ts 

Il.iym.in ilcHieueil ii!u'>tf'.il!on'. tu /■,»•/'.«•» »»////<• 

i-tmtdV Stw (1744). which wete well en,;i.i\e.l. nuine of 
them l»v Cli.nies ttrij^nion. .1 |tn|»!l i»i < •j.oelut', f»,im jjj 
lingl.uul (1717). hut ol foivii;n it.uent.n;*' It.nnun 
.hImi illusti.Ueil the '.// o \i / 4 <‘ . \t.m , 

(i74Cii 5’X .uu! liter »»ii. uith Uu* .n-i ..i i ,Hi;nii}n, 
Sniolleit'** iK *h -ei'! 1»i ,Kes \ h!>.' 

of to in;.; rev e’*'. IWtus iiyriif Ihe i-i .1.-. I * ih,* e.u'lier 
ctiition «'f yh/; i:that •■! I'.'.v"*. l-i'l liern ihielly 

ein^r.ived hv (*er.u4 v.in dci i oi'hi .iiiei \hiu-!i-i!»,ink, 
hut tWM .lie hy I h'.;-u th 

S.uinsel While tilsesl .1 y-nel < ■! Ur, iuin, w.is 

.ilsu.in Ulu>.tr.ilMi, .iml in i .s'*' n; ; h. ' "'O f . n H.iwkmv 
with fuujleen ilr.iwuii;-. !*-s hf . <>* \\ . i 
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MDIH-.RN' FtN'l*: I’HINTIN'G 

A !■ !'!’ !< tin- Ivf .t<if .itiun, iniiiling .nui the huuk trade 
/\ et iK i illv in I’.ne.laiut iH-t.iinr definitely intHlcrn in 

X thru . h. 11,1. ter, .uu! the juinter |U‘aetitaliy dis- 

ajsjH-.H . ii.»m hi. u.»ik, with here aiul tiierc an 

e\» e|.l;. >n, a . m th*- * .i .e *>t Ritlici’t I’ltuliN i»r John 
lii.k.Mt!!-. .il!‘.rrthei liiddeii behind that of tile 

pnhh'lu-j. ■> th.i'. it j. i.f Hen in;,;niaii and Hernarti 
{ant<-ti .m>i li.Hls that v,e hs-ai, nut ot Neweiiinb and 
K* ‘Vi 1 ‘ 'I ’• 

\»it',’,it!': .tali ini,; ill! . <!•■. Ini'- in the piintef''. iiujiort - 
ante, tlu 1 ■ ' ! .t M Is imp!•.%eiiient in bu;e,l! .h piintin;^, 

A - an tiff St h.id » e.i ,ed at llu . tune t*» eM .t, if a pub” 
It .lier ’a..!j>d l'> niake a l»M'k beautitul lie pul ill plates, 
It he Uaiiled t-j ni ike ji lU'.ie liealltlful he put ill inul'i' or 
lap,',el plate . ll Is • nauted Im make it a leal Inuiiijih of 
InMUtV he iap!.i\ed itse W hi 4e b*mk, letlelple.a aiul all, as 
in the t a .e < >t Stiiit . I'ia%et liinik. and !‘uie’. 

I hatapnntet bv tlie ,e!e. tnui and anaiiyeinenl of type, 
bv >d pie.ea.itk and lh<‘ u e ul iiielty tapitals aiui 

ladjilei <■ ., i..!ild make a b*Hik i hanninp lueycaiui haiul, 
wilhi'Ut an\ help Jt..m an dlu'.tiat<*! au h an iilea as this 
h.id liratb, pen died Ihrie W.i . little bee. lit this, slliee 
if any a! !l In '.’.‘‘iL had !»reii alleiupled it Uuuld asslll'Ctlly 
hav<- Iwen bail. n. liejea. the it alt .meU, wlu-tl set to ilo 
ipute plain v,.«!k, eiadnallv leallil to do it ill a more 
woikiiianhke i\,av In tin, flsv ueie ludjteil by eerlain 
iinpjMVesurui , in pimtuiv; «lu* h lendeieil the t.lsk ot 
tlie pie', .man le.-, lal.’.imu . in the iniddirot the seven- 
teentli leisimv Wiih.im Idaew, «♦( Am .lei’ii.im, invented 
an impii'Ved pie, ,, ’ tala n ate«! nmr i>t these new tashioneii 

-‘a* 
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presses, set them all on a row in his Printing House and 
called each Press by the name of one of the Muses.” 
Clearly Blaew was an enthusiast. His chronicler, Joseph 
Moxon, was a fairly good English printer, and his descrip¬ 
tion of the equipment of a printing house in the second 
part of his Mechanick Exercises (1683) contains much 
information still interesting. We gather from Moxon 
that Blaew’s improvements were slowly copied in Eng¬ 
land, and we know that the English printers still 
continued to buy their best founts from Holland. Thus 
when Bishop Fell, about 1670, was equipping the Univer¬ 
sity Press at Oxford with better type, he employed an 
agent in Holland to purchase founts for him. English 
founts of which we have any reason to be proud date 
from the appearance about 1716 of William Caslon, who 
established a firm of type founders which has enjoyed a 
long and deservedly prosperous career. 

The next move came from the north. Robert Foulis 
(the name was originally spelt Faulls), born in 1707, the 
son of a Glasgow maltster, had been originally appren¬ 
ticed to a barber. He was, however, a man of bookish 
tastes, and, when already over thirty years of age, was 
advised to set up in business as a printer and bookseller. 
With his brother Andrew, five years younger than himself 
and educated for the ministry, he went on a book-buying 
tour on the Continent, and on his return started book¬ 
selling in 1741, and printed in that year Dr. William 
Leechman’s Temper, Character, and Dufy of a Minister 
of the Gospel, and four other books, including a Phaedrus 
and a volume of Cicero. In March, 1743, he was 
appointed Printer to the University of Glasgow, and his 
edition of Demetrius Phalerus de Elocutione in Greek 
and Latin was the first example of Greek printing pro¬ 
duced at Glasgow. A Horace which was hung, up in 
proof in the University, with the offer of a reward for 
every misprint detected (in spite of which six remained), 
followed in 1744, an Iliad in 1747, an edition of Hardy- 
knute in 1748, and a Cicero in 1749. In 1750 as many 
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as thirty wurks v\i-fv prinlcil at the luuilis press. I'he 
next two yv.ir-^ \%vrc mainly Npent in tonrin;^on the Con¬ 
tinent. .iiui on In ', ivturn Rtilu-rt I-oulis uiduippily started 
an Ae.nfenu’ «•{ Art at tda-.oiiw, width he hatl neither the 
kn<»wk*th»4e nni the t.i‘ 4 e tn tfiii'it sUtee->.s|’ully. aiul wideli 
sa[t|'eil hi'> enei jMe . w ithnui prudueinj^ any valuaidc results. 
,\n edition nt the < deek text *4 Cailiinaelius in 1755 was 
rewariled l>y an l‘.dinl>uf);h sneicty w ith a niedal, atnl 
other Creek and Calsn texts t»>llnweil, ineludinij the //i'tit/ 
in t*;5<x m t'/fy;, i and tlie (h/vssty in 

175H, and sn I’/fu. Ainoin^ the more luitahle 

later hn« «ks e»f the lirju vu re an editmn of (Iray s /hewv 
in tydd, and a /t/rt/a'oe Ivst m tyyu. The ynuniter 
brothel' du'il m r/'/j;, and Rohert, after a mortifying 
exi'cru'iu e in I.<»ndon. wlu ix' he st'h! the *'«i}d masters ’ 
he hati hnijydil ,1. m*>dels tnr his \t adeiny tor less th.in a 
|«'Untl o\«-i the exjieii .e . iisi urred in tlu" -..tie, tnllnuetl 
him the next vt'ar, 1 he tv'.< > bi.ahei s had laiscd jit intiug 
,it ldas;,;(iu tr>*m mai*nituan«e t>. .in r\ti-lh-iue whieh 
eiiualled. ,uid p rhaps ,U!|*a . .ed, the st.ilid.ild .itt.dlied at 
London, t Kfi ad < a i arnhi nlpe, nr, indeed, fnr the m< 'inent, 
.mywhere in IuuM|>e Hus was no an.dl aihievement, 
.md their Mmipatnnts .uid f*-llnw etti/ejis iiiav well show 
them honour iUit llu-y were eontenl to work anoitling 
to the best standard . .rt !>y other men vuthoiit making 
.my positive .idvame iip»ai tliem m showing any origin- 
.ility. I fiey avoided the ai.ue oj h.id tirualllents hy Using 
none; tlmir (iiet'k types neie mod»lle«i on the l•rclllh 
royal types .1tated witli the n.une ot the litiennes ; 
thidr mm.iu tvpe . e\hilat im .j.eti.il extelleiier. Ilistori- 
(stliy. their t luef unpnitaiite 1 . tli.it tlu y }»roveil that »are 
.md entlmsia aii tni hue ptintmg vwi. le-aw.ikening, ami 
tint printei . with hndt ide.d . would not ku k supjMirt. 

Mc.uiwlule, in the J'.nj'hsh Midl.mds an interesting 
ami tieditalilr, thnueji wion-,*-hr.ided, .iltempt let impiove 
on exi .tiip; tount . had Lrcn in.u!r !»X' jolin H.iski'i vilie, a 
Won t’siei'shiie man. I'oin m lya/*, who woikeil at I'dr- 
iningluun, ami m 1 */;,’/ prml»'<l there in Im* ‘»wn types 
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a quarto edition of Virgil which attracted considerable 
notice. The merit of Baskerville’s type is its distinct- I 
ness; its fault is the reappearance in a slightly different 
form of the old heresy of Aldus, that what is good, or is | 
thought to be good, in penmanship must necessarily be | 
good in type. In imitation of the Writing-Masters | 
Baskerville delighted in making his upstrokes very thin | 
and his downstrokes thick, and his serifs—that is, all the | 
little finishing strokes of the letters—sharp and fine. It I 
is probable that his ideals were influenced in this direc- I 
tion by books like Pine’s Horace (1733-7), in which, as ' 
already noted, the letterpress as well as the illustrations ? 
and ornament is engraved throughout. These contrasts 
of light and heavy lines would naturally please an en- | 
graver; but they have no advantage when transferred to [ 
type, only making the page appear restless and spotty. | 
Contemporary opinion in England was no more than luke- j 
warm in their favour. The Virgil procured Baskerville a i, 
commission from the University of Oxford to cut a Greek ^ 
fount, but this was generally condemned, though it had : 
the merit of being free from contractions. Editions of ; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained (1758), and f 
other classics, were more successful, and Baskerville was : 
appointed printer to the University of Cambridge for ten f 
years; but his profits were small, and when he died in I 
1775, in default of an adequate English offer, his types 
were sold to a French society for ;,^37oo, and used in print- | 
ing a famous edition of the works of Voltaire (1785-9). | 

The most conspicuous exponent of Baskerville’s I 
methods was an Italian, Giovanni Battista Bodoni, born | 
in Piedmont in 1740. Bodoni settled at Parma, and it | 
was at Parma that he did most of his printing. Even f 
more notably than Baskerville, he tried to give to the | 
pages which he printed the brilliancy of a fine engraving. 
He used good black ink (which is to his credit), exagger- I 
ated the differences between his thick strokes and his t 
thin, and left wide spaces between his lines so as to let | 
the elegance of his type stand out as brilliantly as possible ^ 
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against the u lute* p.tjHT. 'Fhe jiulgfiicnt of the best modern 
jiriutern is .ig.iiust tfu' *e vivitl cimtrasls ;uul in bmnirof a 
more elt^dy '*ct pagi*. thetv\o pages which face each other 
being regarded as an artistic whole which should not !>e 
cut inti> strips by a set ies of broatl white sjtaces. Hoiloni’s 
books. w{ti< h Usod to be highly esteeinetl, are now per¬ 
haps uudtily neglet ted. for his work in its own way. whether 
he used roinan type, italics, or tireek, is very gen>d, ami 
his editions »•{ / Honit t, ami the Imiiatiii C/tHsti 

are very slrikistg Instk**, tlnmgh built on wrong lines. 
BodiUii tlietl a! Padua in 1813. 

While the n.iines of CasU*i!, the brothers lamlis, and 
IlaNkerville in (beat liritain, atul of Podoni in Italy, 
stanil out fo)in amid their it»ntcm|Kiraries, the premier 
jilace in I’VetJih l»ook-produition w.is occupied hy mcmljers 
ot the I hsiol tamily 1 he funt ot these was Pr.inyois 
nid«*t htH elde.t soti, idampits Amltroise 

{1730 iHii.p, waN a tine printer; lii^ younger Non, Pierre 
(1732 t)5), w.is 4b.o a typefnumler ,uul papermaker. In the 
thinl generati«>n Pierre's siui Henri {1765 1H52) was 
famous fur his mit rost«»ptt type, while 1 ‘ierre II (1760 
1^53)' ehlest son of Prantois Ambroise ami nephew 
(jf Pierre I, printed stutie tine cilitious of P.itin and 
Prcnch tlas.iis at the press .it the Louvre; ami his 
brother Pirmin Ditloi (i7f)4 1830) uon renown both as 
a tyiR’foumier and e ngraver, ami also .is a printer ami 
improver of llie art of stereuty|>ing, l*esides being a 
deputy ami writer of tragedies. In the fourth gener.i- 
tion, the two si»ns of I’srmin Dulot, Ambroise {1790 
1870) and Uyat inlhe. earned on the f.imily tratlitions. 
Imitlentally, .\mtirojse wrote some valu.ihlc treatises on 
wt«id-engr.ivinp, am! amassed an enormous library, which, 
when sold .it .im tion in iHH,* 4, n:,i!i.^etl nearly 12o.tKio. 

With the names of lliwiuni and the I >idots we may link 
tliat of the (h-rmaii pulih du-r and printer Cic<»rg Joachim 
(fOesthen, grandfather of the late \*istount tioschen. 
He w.ts boin in iv-ia. «lied in 1H2H. ,imi workeil the 
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pretty illustrated editions, made experiments with Greek 
types, much on the same lines as Bodoni, and devoted 
his life to the improvement of printing and bookmaking 
and the spread of good literature, enjoying the friendship 
of Schiller and other eminent German writers. 

Coming back to England, we may note the beginning 
of the Chiswick Press in 1789, the year of the French 
Revolution. Charles Whittingham was then only twenty- 
two (he had been born at Coventry in 1767), and for his 
first years as his own master he was content to print hand¬ 
bills and do any other jobbing work that he could get. 
He began issuing illustrated books in 1797, and after a 
time the care he took in making ready wood-blocks (the 
use of which had been revived by Bewick) for printing 
gained him a special reputation. From about 1811 to his 
death in 1840 he left one branch of his business in the 
city under the charge of a partner, while he himself lived 
and worked at Chiswick, whence the name the Chiswick 
Press by which the firm is still best known. 

His nephew, Charles Whittingham the younger, was 
born in 1795, was apprenticed to his uncle in 1810 and 
worked with him until 1828. Then he set up for himself 
at Tooks Court off Chancery Lane, and came rapidly to 
the front, largely from the work which he did for William 
Pickering, a well-known publisher of those days. 

On his uncle’s death in 1840 the younger Whittingham 
inherited the Chiswick business also. Four years after 
this, in 1844, he led the way in the revival of old-faced 
types. The examples of Baskerville at home and of 
Bodoni and other printers abroad had not been without 
effect on English printing. Brilliancy had been sought 
at all costs, and in the attempt to combine economy with 
it the height of letters had been increased and their 
breadth diminished so that, while they looked larger, 
more of them could be crowded into a line. The younger 
Whittingham had the good taste to see that the rounder, 
more evenly tinted type, which Caslon had made before 
these influences had come into play, was much pleasanter 
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to look at and less trying to the eyes. He was already 
thinking of reviving it when he was commissioned by 
Longmans to print a work of fiction, So much of the 
Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic 
History and to the B'ventful Period of the Reign of 
Charles the First, and it occurred to him that the use of 
old-faced type would be especially in keeping with 
such a book. A handsome small quarto was the re¬ 
sult, and the revival of old-faced type proved a great 
success. 

Not content with reviving old type, the younger 
Whittingham revived also the use of ornamental initials, 
causing numerous copies to be cut for him from the 
initials used in French books of the sixteenth century. 
Some of these are good, some almost bad, or while good in 
themselves, suitable only for use with black-letter founts 
and too heavy for use with roman letter. Still the attempt 
was in the right direction, and the books of this period 
with the imprint of the Chiswick Press are worth the 
attention of collectors interested in the modern develop¬ 
ments of printing. During the succeeding forty years 
there is little by which they are likely to be attracted save 
the issues of the private press kept and worked by the 
Rev. C. H. O. Daniel of Worcester College, Oxford, of 
which he is now Provost. While he was yet a lad 
Mr. Daniel had amused himself with printing, and a 
thin duodecimo is still extant entitled Sir Richard's 
Daughter, A Christmas Tale of Olden Times, bearing 
the imprint “ Excudebat H. Daniel: Trinity Parsonage, 
Frome, 1852.” In 1874 Mr. Daniel resumed his old hobby 
at Oxford, printing Notes from a catalogue of pamphlets 
in Worcester College Library, and in 1876 A new Sermon 
of the newest Fashion by Ananias Snip, of which the 
original is preserved in the library of Worcester College. 
It was, however, in 1881, by an edition of thirty-six copies 
of The Garland of Rachel “ by divers kindly hands,” that 
the Daniel Press won its renown. Rachel was Mr. Daniel’s 
little daughter, and the eighteen contributors to her “Gar- 
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land” included Frederick Locker, Robert Bridges, Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, John Addington 
Symonds, Lewis Carrol, W. Henley, and Margaret 
Woods. Each poet was rewarded by a copy in which 
his name was printed on the titlepage, and the “ Garland ” 
soon came to be regarded as a very desirable possession. 
Mr. Daniel subsequently printed numerous little books by 
interesting writers (Robert Bridges, Walter Pater, Canon 
Dixon, and others), and while neither his types nor his 
presswork were exceptionally good, succeeded in investing 
them all with a charming appropriateness which gives 
them a special place of their own in the affections of 
book-lovers. 

Another venture in which a high literary standard was 
combined with much care for typography was Tke 
Hobby-Horse, a quarterly magazine edited by Herbert 
P. Horne and Selwyn Image between 1886 and 1892, 
after which it appeared fitfully and flickered out. The 
change in the type, the setting it close instead of spaced, 
and the new initials and tailpieces which may be noted at 
the beginning of Vol. Ill (1888), constituted a landmark 
in the history of modern printing of an importance 
similar to that of the return to old-faced type in Lady 
Willoughby's Diary. The progress of the movement can 
be followed (i) in the catalogue of the Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, held at the New Gallery 
in the autumn of 1888, with an article on printing by Mr. 
Emery Walker; (ii) in three books by William Morris, viz. 
The House of the Wolfings, The Roots of the Mountains, 
and the Gunnlaug Saga, printed under the superinten¬ 
dence of the author and Mr. Walker at the Chiswick 
Press in 1889 and 1890. In 1891 William Morris gave 
an immense impetus to the revival of fine printing by 
setting up a press at No. 16 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 
close to his own residence, Kelmscott House. “ It was 
the essence of my undertaking,” he wrote subsequently, 
“ to produce books which it would be a pleasure to look 
upon as pieces of printing and arrangement of type,” and 
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no one will be inclinctl to deny that the Kclmscott Press 
books fuihl this aini. 'I hcj(uthic type, whether in its 
larger or smaller si/x* (the I'roy ty|>c designed for the 
rej)rint o( Caxtun’s Rtruvt'// (*/ the Histimes of Troy, 
and the Cdiaueer tvjte tlesignctl hir the great Chaucer), will 
hold its own against any gothic type of the fifteenth 
century. The thfiden type (designed for the re(>rint 
of Caxton’s i 'toUeu cannot l>e praised as highly 

as this. *' by instinct rather than by conscious thinking 
it over.” Morris confessed. “ I l>egan by getting myself a 
fount of Ruman tyjK*," arul it is no unfair criticism of it 
to sav that it bet ray n the hand of a man whose natural 
expression was in gutliic letter forcing roman into yield¬ 
ing some <tf the characteristic gothic charm. 'Die Cohfeu 
would luiv e been a far finer luMik if it had been 
printed in the Cdiaucer type, ami tlie Shelley. Keats, 
Merrick and «ilhcf btHiks width Mtn'ris priuteti in it to 
please P. S. lilli*'! of other {rteiuls cannot stand the test ot 
coinparistm witli the iCtHut tieyomi the ll'orlJ ami the 
other romances w hich he pitnlctl entirely t<» please him¬ 
self. But whether lie used his nunan <(r his gothic type 
the c.xquisite crattsmanship which he put into all his 
books enabletl M«»ms t«» attain his aim. ami Ids wt»mler- 
fni borders ami laintals crown them with the delight 
which this king «4 ilesigners tiMtk in his work. No other 
[irintcr since printing began has ever pOMlucetl such a 
■ieries t»f btHiks as the fifty-three which poured from the 
Rclmscott I’resstbuHig tlmse wonderful seven years, ami 
K» lHM>k that has ever In-en printetl can lie c<»mpared fiir 
dehness of effect w ith the t haucer whiclt was tlic crtnvn- 
tig achievement ot the I’ress 

Morris's example luought into the field a host of com¬ 
petitors ami pl.igtat i 4 . ami a few workers in the same 
;|Hrit. By his suit' tliiough*Hil his venture hati stmMl Mr. 
ftmerv W'alkrr, who h.nl no small i*afl in starting the 
.v'holc movement, wliosc lielp ami ailvice for more than 
AVciity years have been freely at the servite iif anyone wluf 
las smnvn any iiicliitalion to ilo gtiotl work, ami who. 
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whenever good work has been achieved, will almost always 
be found to have lent a hand in it. After Morris’s death 
Mr. Walker joined with Mr. Cobden Sanderson in pro¬ 
ducing the Doves Press books, printed, all of them, in a 
single type, but that type a fine adaptation of Jenson’s and 
handled with a skill to which Jenson not only never 
attained but never aspired. The first book printed in it 
was the Agricola of Tacitus, and this and Mr. Mackail’s 
lecture on Morris and other early books are entirely with¬ 
out decoration. Woodcut capitals and borders, it was 
thought, had reached their highest possible excellence 
under the hand of William Morris, and since not progress 
but retrogression would be the certain result of any fresh 
experiments, decoration of this sort must be abandoned. 
The reasoning was perhaps not entirely cogent, since the 
decoration appropriate to the Doves type would hardly 
enter into any direct competition with Morris’s gothic 
designs. Later on, however, it was more than justified 
by the use in the Paradise Lost, the Bible, and most 
subsequent books (these later ones issued by Mr. San¬ 
derson alone) of very simple red capitals, which light 
up the pages on which they occur with charming" 
effect. 

Similar capitals on a less bold scale, some in gold, 
others in red, others in blue, are a conspicuous feature in 
the masterpieces of the Ashendene Press belonging to 
Mr. St. John Hornby. This was started by Mr. Hornby 
at his house in Ashendene, Herts, in 1894, and was for 
some time worked by Mr. Hornby himself and his sisters, 
with, as at least one colophon gratefully acknowledges, 
“ some little help of Cicely Barclay,” who subsequently, 
under a different surname, appears as a joint proprietor. 
The early books—the Journals of Joseph Hornby, Medita¬ 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, etc.—are not conspicuously good, but in 1902, in a 
type founded on that used by Sweynheym and Pannartz 
at Subiaco, Mr. and Mrs. Hornby produced the first 
volume of an illustrated Divina Commedia which cannot 
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be too highly praisctl. Its story is told in the red-printed 
colophon, the wunling of which is very prettily turned: 

p'iue dfll.i {ifini.i .ippellaUi InfVriu* tlt'li.i 

di Dante piH*ta eerellcmi'isimij. Impress,! nelia St.imperi.i Priv.ua 
di Ash«‘niien«' .i Sludlry fltnise, t helse.i, jjer ojw'ra e spesa di 
St. John & i'iveiy llurnhv eoU” aintt» tie! h»r« €11541110 Meysey 
'rurton. he letlrr<‘ ini^iali sono Popi'ra di tlraily liewitt, le 
incisioni in l<'}4m» tli Ke.ites secontio tlisegni latti tla R. t alter- 
son Smith sopia .eh ori>*inali de!!’ eili/ione di 1491. P'init.i ncl 
me.se tli Dicemhre ilrll' anno tUd Sionore MCMIl, nel t|uale dopo 
ilieci sectdi tli brllf/,M e.id.le il gran C.unjKinile th S.in alarcti tfei 
Venc.d.ini. 

'Phe thirti type happily inspired by the exanijilc of 
Mtirris wa> the t ireek type tlesignctl by Robert Proetor 
on the lUtHlel ot th.it iiseil Itu' ilu: New lest.unent of the 
Onujiluteiisian Polyghdt in 1514. with the athiition of 
majuscules aiut .«tents, buth of them l.ukiug in the 
original. An e«liiit>n *4 tlic (hrs^t'ui tif Aeschylus iii this 
lyjH,* was being piinteil for Mr. PitHtor at the ( hiswick 
Press at tlie time uf his tle.uh. ami appearctl in IC104. 
In 1908 it was fullowetl Iw an eilititm t»f the (h/yssty 
|)riiiteil at the I larcmlon Press, lake Morris’s gothic 
founts, this (iieek ty|H: may or may imt lie atlmiretl, but 
that it attains tlie effet ts at which it aims can h.utUv Ire 
dcnicti. No page of siu h richness hail ever Irefurc (>een 
set up by any printer of tireek, 

'i'o write tif books prmletl in tyiies which for one 
reason or aimlher seem less suta esshd than those already 
named is a less grateful task, but there are several de¬ 
signers and printers wht»se work approaches e.xcelleiice, 
and who worked independently t*f Morris, though with 
less sure touch I’oirmost among these must be placed 
Mr. Cliarles Ricketts,' whose \'ale ty|»e, despite a few 
blemishes, is not very far behind the ttoUlen tyjie of the 
Kelmscotl Press, .imf wfiose tn nament at its best is gnue- 
fut, ami Ih.tt with a lighter and gayer grace than Morris’s, 

* Likr Sit Ii4cl fiM ptrtt iit liH iiwn. I Ilf Ntakf wrfi^ 

priiiirtl ftir liiin Ay 


though it cannot compare with his for dignity or richness 
of efect. In a later type, called the Kinge’s Fount from 
its use in an edition of The Kinges Quair (1903), Mr. 
Ricketts’s good genius deserted him, for the mixture of 
majuscule and minuscule forms is most unpleasing. 

The Eragny books printed by Esther and Lucien 
Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswick, were at first (1894-1903, Nos. 1-16) 
printed by Mr. Ricketts’s permission in the Vale type. ; 
In June, 1903, a “Brook” fount designed by Mr. Pis- | 
sarro was completed, and A Brief Account of the Origin 
of the Rragny Press printed in it. Mr. Pissarro’s books 
are chiefly notable for their woodcuts, which are of very | 
varying merit. I 

In the United States, in addition to some merely | 
impudent plagiarisms, several excellent efforts after im- | 
proved printing were inspired by the English movement |, 
of which Morris was the most prominent figure. Mr. | 
Clarke Conwell at the Elston Press, Pelham Road, New | 
Rochelle, New York, printed very well, both in roman ■ 
and black letter, his edition of the Tale of Gamelyn (1901) 
in the latter type being a charming little book. Mr. 
Berkeley Updike of the Merrymount Press, Boston, and ; 
Mr. Bruce Rogers during his connection with the River- : 
side Press, Boston, have also both done excellent work, 
which is too little known in this country. The artistic ’ 
printing which Mr. Rogers did while working for the ! 
Riverside Press is especially notable because of the rich | 
variety of types and styles in which excellence was attained. 
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Ih'eBtiskrJiikAerm^trifMMsAn/aiiii^d^si^-^ JtiMrAumderis, Herausgeg. von 
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Doih;hc^N» C. Cii/tthgtif qf etirif Girmun ttmi Eirmnk tp^Euf^ prturpid m ihi 
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Ml.ftilEli, R. I)ii ikuisehe ilikkeriihsimtii^Pi d/r (k/ksk fmd Pf iskfrH$di'ijmY 
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Sc’llKKiiiKli, W, L. CaiaMgtif tks imiumikVf d $mprimh tn rm 

AWiiwr rm Ai^MtAeF/iingne ei fn nw* dit% mdti rf 

X'^i^pAit/ises, {Afanui/ de ramaimt di h gmturt ^ur Atm ti %ur m/h$i iii# 
xF siAck^ torn. 5 & 6,) I#in|>/ig, igto. 
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EssLtNt#, 1/, Les MiiSih imppimit ii Fimu /,/#/ o t 6 mh /'Vf. 

iiiusimikm^ ifitdmxmphii. Ommigi #ir#/ dr wr impfi // Ji * 

gmtmns, Fol Paris., 1894. 

smr tari di im gmimn tur ind-^ 4 Irnin. An hm% d figum t/mfim: 
ik in du /y Siidi if dm mmmimfmrnf du sG, IhiI l*afri, rir. 
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Butscti, a. F. Die Bikherornameniik der Renaissance, eine Auswahl stylvoller 
litekinfassungen, Initiakn, Lcisien, Vignetten und Druckerzeichen hervoragendcr 
itaiknischer, deiRscher, und franzosischer Officinen aus der Zeit der Friihre- 
naissance. 410. Leipzig, 1878. 
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Hazlitt, W. C. Handbook to the Fopular, Foetical and Dramatic Literature 
of Great Britain, from the Invention of Friniing to the Restoration. London, 
1S67. 
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Hazlitt, W. C. Collections and Notes. Three series with supplements. London, 
1876-89. 

_ A General Index to Hazlitfs Handbook and his JBibliographical Collections^ 

i86/-i88g. By G. T. Gray. London, 1893. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British Museum printed 
in England^ Scotland, and Ireland, and of Books in JEnglish printed abroad, to 
the year 1640, [Mainly by G. W. Eccles.] 3 vols. London, 1884. 

Duff, E. G. Catalogue of Books in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, printed 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of Books in JEnglish printed abroad to 
the end of the year 1640. 4to. Manchester, 1895. 

Sayle, C. E. Early English Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge, 
1473-1640. Cambridge, 1900-7, 

The books are arranged under the printers. 

Ames, J. Typographical Antiquities: Being an historical account of printing in 
England; with some memoirs of our antient printers, and a register of the 
books printed by them, 1471-1600, With an appendix concerning printing in 
Scotland and Ireland to the same time. 4to. London, 1749. 

-Considerably augmented. ... By W, Herbert. 3 vols. 4to. London, 

1785-90. 

-Greatly enlarged, with copious Notes and Engravings by T. F. Dibdin. 

Vols. i.-iv. 4to. London, 1810-19. 

Duff, E. G. English Printing on Vellum to the e7id of 1600. (Bibliographical 
Society of Lancashire.) 4to. Aberdeen, 1902. 

- A Century of the English Book Trade: Short notices of all Printers, Stationers, 

Bookbinders, and others connected with it, 1457-1557- 4to. Bibliographical 
Society, London, 1905. 

-- The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster and London, 14^6- 

^ 335 - (Sandars Lectures.) Cambridge, 1896. 

- Early English Printing: A series of facsimiles of all the types used in 

England during the fifteenth century. Fol. London, 1896. 

-(and others.) Handlists of English Printers, igoi-'iggy. Parts 1-3. 4to. 

Bibliographical Society, London, 1896, etc. 

Arber, E, a Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 
1^34-1640. 5 vols. 4to. London, 1875-94. 

Blades, W. The Life and Typography of William Caxton. 2 vols. 4to. 
London, 1861-3. 

- Biography and Typography of Caxton. London, 1882. 

Duff, E. G. William Caxton. (Caxton Club of Chicago.) 4to. Chicago, 1905. 

Ricci, Seymour de. A Census of Caxtons. (Bibliographical Society, Illust. 
Monographs, 15.) London, 1909. 

Plomer, H. R. a Short History of English Printing, I 4 y 6 -i 8 ^ 8 . (English 
Bookman’s Library.) London, 1900. 

Reed, T. B. History of the Old English Letter Foundries. 4to. London, 1887. 
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Abbeville, illustrated books, 145 sq. 
Aberdeen Breviary, printed at Edin¬ 
burgh, 239 

Abingdon, printing at, 226 
Acqui, colophon, 80 
Ad te kvavi woodcut, 144 
Aesop, illustrated editions, 106, in, 
120, 124, 125, 139, 141, 162, 251, 
256, 289^ 

AlcaD, Cardinal Ximenes’ Polyglott 
printed at, 176; Greek Testament 
type imitated by Proctor, 307 
Aldus Manutius. See Manutius, 
Alexander Gallus, early edition of his 
J)octrinah “jet^ en moule,”42; colo¬ 
phon of Acqui ed. quoted, 80 sq .; 
Venice ed. of, 126; Pynson’s, 213 
Alexander of Villedieu. See Alexander 
Gallus 

Allan, George, private press, 238 
Allnutt, W., on English provincial print- 
ing, * 33 . 238 

Alphabeti mua effictio. De Bry’s, 280, 285 
Altdorfer, Albrecht, illustrator, j 88 sq. 
— Erhard, Bible illustrated by, 190 
Alunno di Domenico. See Bartolommeo 
di Giovanni 

American colonies, early printing in, 
243-9 

Amrnann, Jost, book-illustrations, 193, 
278 

Amsterdam, English books printed at, 
232 ; engravings, 289, 292 ; presses 
improved at, 297 
Anabat, GuiL, his Horae, 156 
Andrea, Hieronymus, wood-cutter, 188 
Anikhristus, block-book, 27 
Antwerp, printing, 72, 175 sq.\ wood- 
cuts, 202 sq.\ English books printed, 
229 sqq ,; engraved illustration, 274 
sqq. 

Apocalypsis S. Johannis, block-book, 26 
Aquila, good roman type, 89; illus¬ 
trated Aesop, 141 


Arbuthnot, Alexander, Edinburgh prin¬ 
ter, 242 

Ariosto, Lodovico, Orlando Furioso, 
illustrated editions, 277, 283, 296 
Ars Moriendi, block-book, 25 
Art de bien vivre et de bien mourir, 
Verard’s edition, 149, De Worde’s, 

254 

Arundel, Earl of, Caxton’s cut of his 
device, 251 

Ascensius. See Badius Ascensius 
Ashendene Press, 306 
Audran, Benoit, engraver, 290 
Augsburg printing, 62, 169; book- 
illustration, 102 sqq., 184 sqq. 
Augustine, S., Abbeville edition of his 
De Ciuitate Dei, 146 

.b., woodcuts signed, 128 
Bacon, Francis, engraved title to Novum 
Or^anum, 288 

Badius Ascensius, Jodocus, printer at 
Lyon and Paris, 170 
Bagford, John, his copies from block- 
books, 19 

Bamler, Johann, illustrated books, 104 
Bankes, Robert, London printer, 216 
Banks, Sir Joseph, his natural history 
books, 5 [214 

Barbier, Jean, partner of Julyan Notary, 
Barcelona, early printing, 75; illustra¬ 
tion, 162 

Barclay, Alexander, translator of Sallust, 
217; of Gringore’s Chasteau de 
Labeur, 230, 254, 256 
Barker, Robert, Royal Printer, 216 
j Barnes, Dam Julyan, “her boke of 
huntyng,^' 208 

— Joseph, Oxford printer, 235 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus, editions of his 
De Proprietatibus Rerum, 121,159; 
printed by Caxton, 204; by De 
Worde, 212, 253 ; edited by S. Bate¬ 
man, 263 
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Bartolommeo di Giovanni, Mr. Beren- 
son’s attribution of Florentine wood- 
cuts to, 136 

Bartolozzi, F., portrait of Lunardi, 296 

Basel printing, 60, 170, book-illustra¬ 
tion, 109, 191 s^. 

Basiliologia engravings, 285 

Baskerville, John, Birmingham printer, 
299 

Bassandync, Thomas, Edmburgh pnnter, 
242 

Bateman, Stephen, illustrated books by, 

Bay Psalter^ first book printed in North 
America, 244 sq. 

Beck, Leonhard, illustrator, 186, 188 sq. 

Beham, Hans Sebald, illustrator, 183 

Belgium, early printing, 73 

Belial siue Consolatio peccatorum. See 
Theramo, Jac, de 

Bellaert, Jacob, illustrated books, 120 sq. 

Bellini, Gentile, woodcut after, 130 

Benlowes, E., Theophila^ 289 

Berenson, Bernhard, attributes all 
early Florentine cuts to “ Alunno di 
Domenico,” 135 

Berghen, Adriaen von, English books 
printed by, 230 

Bergomensis, Jac. Phil., his Supple^ 
mentum Cronicarum^ 126 ; Dc Claris 
muluribuSy 140 

Berkeley, Sir William, on free schools 
and printing, 249 

Berrutus, Amadeus, engraving in his 
Bialogus^ 273 

Berthelet, Thomas, connection with 
Pynson, 213, 258 ; Royal Printer, 
216, 259 

Bettini, Ant., illustrated editions of his 
Monte Santo di JDio, 124, 268^^. 

Bible, English, early editions, 217,231 sq.^ 
260, 281; French Bible hist0rt%^ 
150; German, illustrated editions 
of, 108, 112, 113, 114; Indian 
(Narraganset), 246 sq. ; Italian, 
illustrated editions of, 125, 12S; 
Latin, the 42-line, 47 sqq.y 96; the 
36-line, 51 sq., 83 j of 1462, 57 ; of 
1472, 57 ; Folyglott, 175, 176, 275; 
Scottish, 242 

Biblia Paupertm, block-book, 25, 118 ; 
its plan imitated in Horae borders, 
152, X 5 S 
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Biel, Fried., illustrated books, 162 
Binneman. Bynnenmn 
Birmingham, Baskerville^s press at, 299 
Birth of Afankini., first English book 
with engravings, 2So 
Bladen, William, Dublin printer, 243 
Bladi, printers at Rome, ific) 

Blaew, William, improves printiiig-presi, 

297 

Block-l;K>oks, 19-31, n8 
Blomefield, Francis, private 238 
Boccaccio, Giov.^ De Cmibas liiMSirmm 
vir&rtim^. 144, 159, lifi, a 13, 250, 
258 note, 270; 3 e dmm mMikrims^ 
1 06, 12 2, 162, 1S6 I 
291 

Bodleian Library, effect of its fouiHlaticm 
on private book-ccillecting, j 
Bodoni, (Giovanni Ballista, prinler at 
Parma, 300 

Bmc von tier Ihute. See C-rci»!i, itie 

Holy 

Boitard, P'cder, illuslralor, 396 
Boriaventura, S., ilkistraiiofis lo Ini 
Devote uj* IJ5, sjH 

Bonhommc, jean, his ilhiilratctl 
144, 158^ 

BookdUustratiori, tialuriil riirlfHMl of, 
100; inGermanyand l^ol^anct, 103 ■ 
22,iSi«94; mIlaly,tJ3 ■4J»iii4 4 , 
in France and Spain, 143 04, 

203 ; in England, 350- liCi; engraved, 
367-96 

Bordcrfdecei, stamped by illuriiifiatciw, 
125; Venetian, 135, tjj; Fkiren» 
tine, 133; other Italian, 14-3, 141; 
Spanish, 16a i liiiel, 191 ; laiiiilnti, 
253, 356, 35H fiy., tOb 
Boston, Muss., early pririling, 347 ; 
mcKkrn, 30H 

Boucher, Francois, ilhisirator, 3*10 
Bradford, Andrew, printer at Pliiladrb 
phia, 348 

~ William, first prinler tl Pliiladelplui, 
247 ; ami at New Vork, J4S 
Bradshaw, Henry, his daini fiir tuhim^ 
graphy, 13 ; on the prinler uf the 
S^eeuhim^ 40 

Brandis, Lucas, first Liilicrk |iriiitrr, 

64, 114 

Brant, Sebasliaii, coiiiiecird with IjckiI 
illustraihui, tto, tii, toi, it|, 
354, 350 



INDEX 


Brass, types made or, 212 note 
Breidenbach, Bernhard von, his arms on 
a Mainz Agenda, 114; his Peregri- 
natio in Montem Syon, 115, i6t, 
162, 270 

Brinckley, Stephen, Jesuit printer, 228 
Bristol printing, 237 
British Museum, bequests to, 4-6; 
block-books in, 31 

Brosamer, Hans, Bibles illustrated by, 
190 

Broughton, Hugh, plates in his Concent 
of Scripture^ 283 

Bruges early printing, 73, 122, 205 ^<7.; 
engravings in books printed at, 
270-3 

Brussels early printing, 73 
Brydges, Sir Egerton, private press, 239 
Buckner, John, Virginia printer, 249 
Bulkley, Stephen, printer at York, 237 
Bulle, John, printer at Rome, Lettou’s 
relation with, 210 

Bunyan, John, portrait xwPilgrinis Pro¬ 
gress^ 289 

Burghers, Michael, engraver, 294 
Burgkmair, Hans, illustrator, 185 sq,, 
188 sq- 

Burgundy, Margaret Duchess of. See 
Margaret 

Bynneman, Henry, London printer, 
220, 228 


Cagli, good roman type, 89 
Calendar of Shepherds, French editions, 
145 3 English, 254, 256 
Cambridge, printing at, 225, 234 sq., 300 
Cambridge, Mass., printing at, 244 sq., 
308 

Canon Missac, Main/, edition of, 55; 

Crucifixion woodcut to, 109, 129 
Canterbury, printing at, 227 
Canterbury Talcs, See Cliaucer 
Cantimm Canticomm, block-book, 26, 
118 

Caoursin, Gulielmus, woodcuts in books 
by, 107 

Capell, Edward, bec|ueaths his Shake¬ 
speare books to Trin, Coll, Canib., 5 
Capitals, pictorial and lieraldic, 69, 104, 
197 , 259 sqq, 

Carmelianus, Petrus, picturcH in his 
Carmen, 257 

21 


Cartwright, Thomas, his tracts printed 
at a secret press, 228 
Caslon, William, typefounder, 298 
Catholicon, possibly printed by Guten¬ 
berg, 52 

Caxton, William, 204, 208; press at 
Bruges, 73,205 sq, ; at Westminster, 
76, 207 sq.\ method of printing in 
red, 86; illustrated books, 250-2 ; 
possible engraved portrait of, 272 
Cazotte, J., his Le diable amoureux, 292 
Cecill, Thomas, engraver, 286 
Cennini, Bernardo, first printer at 
Florence, 67; colophon of his Virgil, 
80 

Cervicornus, Eucharius, printer at Co¬ 
logne, 225 

Chapman, Walter, printer at Edinburgh, 

23? 

Charteris, Henry, printer at Edinburgh, 
242 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, early editions, 207, 
25b 255, 258 

Chauveau, Francois, engraver, 289 
Chess, Game and Play of the, 205, 251 
Chester, printing at, 237, etc. 
Chiromantia, block-book, 28 
Chofkird, P. l\,/leurons by, 291 sq. 
Christian Prayers, Book of (Queen 
lillizabetlfs Prayer Book), 264 
Christopher, S., early woodcut of, 119 
Ciripagus, meaning of the word, 43 
Civil War, its effects on Oxford printing, 
236 

Clark, John, engraver, 294 
Classics, first editions of the, 6 
Claudin, Anatole, his Hlsioire de TImpri- 
merie en France, 143 
Clement V, 1460 edition of his Constl- 
iutioms, 56 

Clemente of Padua, self-taught printer 
at Venice, 67, 89 

Cochin, C,, Paris engraver, 290 sq. 

Cock, Micron, Antwerp engraver, 274 
—- Peter, Alost engraver, 281 
C^ockson, Thomas, London engraver,. 

Colines, Simon, his Horae, 157; rela¬ 
tions with the Estiennes, 171; illus¬ 
trated books, X99 

('ollectors and Collecting, 83 
Cologne, printing at, 61, 169, 205, 225, 
231; book-illustration at, 113 
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Cologne Chronicle^ its story of the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 34 

Colonna, Francesco. See Hypneroto- 
machia JPoliphili 

Colophons, 14; specimens quoted, 
80 sq, ; in manuscript, 91 
Colour-printing in incunabula, 129 sq.^ 

253 

Columna, Aegidius, his Regimiento de los 
principes^ 163 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, his Rarly engravings 
quoted, 281, 30a 

Complutensian Polyglott. See Alcala 
Constance, Das Conctliumbuch^ illus¬ 
trated editions of, 106, 186 
Conway, Sir M., his Woodcutters of the 
Netherlands 

Conwell, Clarke, American printer, 308 
Copland, Robert, London printer, 215, 
258 

— William, London printer, 215, 260 
Cornells, the bookbinder, of Haarlem, 
37 41 

Corrozet, Gilles, his verses to Holbein’s 
cuts, 192; other illustrated books 
by, 200 sq, 

Coryat, Thomas, Crudities^ 285 
Coster, Lourens, legend of his inventing 
printing, 37 sqq. 

“ Costerianaf group of books so called, 
39-41, 72 

Cotton, Sir Robert, his collections, 2 
Cranach, Lucas, his book-work at Witten¬ 
berg, 190^ 

Cremer, Heinrich, copy of 42-line Bible 
rubricated by, 47 sq. 

Creussner, F., Nuremberg printer, 63, 
108 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of, arms on title 
of Great Bible, 260 

Croquet, Jean, of Geneva, first edition 
of Roman de la Rose attributed to, 
160 note 

Cross, the Holy, block-book history of, 
118 

Cunningham, William, his Cosmo- 
graphicall Glasse, 218, 261 

Dalles, Jean, Lyonnese wood-cutter, 159 
Daniel, Rev. C. H. O., private press, 303 
Danse Macabre^ illustrations to, 145, 151 
Dante Alighieri, illustrated editions of 
Divina Commedia^ 129, 269, 306 sq^ \ 
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Darmstadt Prognostication, printer of 
the, forged dates in his books, 58 
Davidson, Thomas, Edinburgh printer, 
240 sq. 

Day, John, London printer, 218 
234; illustrated books, 260 sq, 

— Matthew, printer at Cambridge, 

Mass., 245 

— Stephen, first printer in North 

America, 244 

De Bry, family of engravers, 278-80, 
282 

Defensorium inviolatae castitatis Virginis 
Mariae^ block-book, 127 
Defoe, Daniel, plates to Robinson Crusoe, 
294 

Delaram, Francis, engraver, 285 sq» 
Delft, early printing at, 72 
Denham, Henry, London printer, 220 
Derrick, John, Image of Ireland, 264 
Deventer, early printing at, 72, 74 
d’Ewes, Sir Simeon, fate of his manu¬ 
scripts, 4 

Dialogus Creaturum, woodcuts in, 119 
Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophers, 
Caxton’s, 207 

Didot, family of printers at Paris, 301 
Digby, Sir Kenelm Digby, benefactions 
to libraries, 5 

Dinckmut, Conrad, illustrated books, 
106 sq, 

Doesborg, Jan van, English books 
printed by, 230 

Dolet, Etienne, printer at Lyon, 174 
Donatus, Aelius, early editions of his 
De octo partibus orationis, 35, 36, 
46, 65 

Douay, English Catholic books printed 
at, 232 

Dorat, C. J., Les Baisers, 293 
Doves Press, 306 

Downes, Thomas, English bookseller, 
patentee for Irish printing, 243 
Drach, Peter, Speier printer, 63 
Drayton, Michael, Polyolbion, 285 
Dublin, early printing at, 242 sq, 

Du Bose, Claude, engraver, 294 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, encourages 
Oxford printing, 235 
Duff, E. G., on woodcuts in 1471 Bible, 
125 note; on Berthelet and Pynson, 
213; on free trade in books, 223; on 
a book printed at St. Albans, 225 
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Du Guernier, Louis, engraver, 294 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand, woodcut of, 146 
Du Moulin, Conrad, buys a De Salute 
Corporis^ 39 

Dupre, Jean, fine printer at Paris, 71; 
his illustrated books, 143 sqq.^ 160 ^ 
his Horae^ 151 sq. 

Diirer, Albrecht, book-illustrations by, 
181 sq.^ 188 

Dutch printing and book-illustration. 
Holland 

Duranti, Gulielmus, Rationale dhdnorum 
officiorum^ 1459 edition, 56 
Dyson, Humphrey, book-collector, 3 

Edinburgh printing, 239-42 
Editions, number of copies in early, 21 
Edward VI, woodcut of, 260 
Egenolph, Christian, illustrated books, j 
183, 187 

Eichstiitt service-books, engravings in, 
270 

Eisen, C., illustrator, 291 sqq, 

ICliot, John, books by, printed at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 246 

Elizabeth, Queen, portraits of, 264, 265, 
281 sq ,; her Prayer Book,” 264 
IClston Press, 308 

Elstracke, Renold, engraver, 2S$sq,, 288 
Elzevir, family of printers, 177 sqq. 
ICrnblem books, 275, 280 
Emden, Puritan books printed at, 232 
England, printing in, 76 sq,, 204-28, 
233"Pi 3 <^ 2-8 

ICnglish books printed abroad, 228-32 
Phigli.sh engraved illustrations, 280-9, 

293'-6 

EngUsti woodcut illustrations, 250-66 
iCngravcd illustrations, 267-96 
Episiok ed Evan^elii, illustrated Floren¬ 
tine ed., 136, 139 
Eragny Press, 30K 

I'lrasimis, Dcsidcrius, his relations with 
Fr(d)cn, 170, 191 

Erven, G. van der, printer at Phuden, 

K. S., the Master, Jrs momnai en- 

f-ravingK liy, 25 

iMsliiiK', I’riocc d’, his Livres ajftjfum 

quoted, 125 note, 127, 

130 sq. 

Ksimme, family of scholar-printers, 

171 sqq. 


Eton, printing at, 234 
Eustace, GuiL, his Horae, 156 
Exeter, early printing at, 237 

F, woodcuts signed, at Venice, 128; at 
Paris, 200 

Fabyan’s Chronicle, Pynson’s ed., 257 
Faithorne, W., engraver, 289 
Faques or Fawkes, Richard, London 
printer, 215 

Faques, William, Royal Printer, 214 
Fell, Bishop, buys Dutch types for 
Oxford, 298 

Ferrara, early printing at, 68, 70 ; book- 
illustrations, 140 

Fichet, Guillaume, letter on invention 
of printing, 33, 44 ; invites printers 
to the Sorbonne, 70 
Field, Richard, London printer, 221 
Fifteen Oes, Caxton’s edition, 252 
First books printed in different countries 
and towns, their interest, 78 sq. 
Fisher, Bishop, woodcuts to his funeral 
sermons, 254 

Florence, early printing, 67, 70, book- 
illustration at, 133-9, 267; Venetian 
imitation of Florentine style, 196 
Florio, John, engraved portrait, 287 
Foliation, or leaf-numbers, first used by 
ther Hoernen, 62 

Foster, John, first printer at Boston, 
Mass., 247 

Fouler, J ohn, English printer at Antwerp 
and Louvain, 232 

Foulis, Robert and Andrew, Glasgow 
printers, 298 

Foxe, John, his Actes and Monuvunis, 
or Book of Martyrs, 219, 262 
France, printing in, 70-2, 170-5, 224; 
book-illustration, 143-61; 197-202, 
289-93 

Franciscus, Magister, SchoeffePs correc¬ 
tor, 51 

Francke (or Franckton), John, Dublin 
printer, 243 

Frankfort am Main, book-illustration at, 
184,193,278 w- 

Franklin, Benjamin, printer at Philadel¬ 
phia, 248 

Freez (or Wandsforth), Gerard, York 
printer, 225 

Freiburger, Oering and Crantz, first 
Paris printers, 70 sq. 
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Frezzi, Bishop, Quairiregio^ illustrated 
editions, 139 

Froben, Johann, scholarly printer at 
Basel, 170; his book-decorations, 
191 

Front, the Mind of the, 287 
Froschauer, Christopher, Zurich printer, 
his English books, 231 sq. 

Fust, Johann, dealings with Gutenberg, 
46 sqq, ; books printed by, 53 86 

Gafori, Francesco, illustrations to his 
music-books, 141, 196 
Gaguin, Robert, illustrations to his 
chronicles, 198 

Game and Pley of the Chesse, 206 
Garamond, Claude, French Royal Greek 
types cut by, 172 
Garland of Rachel^ 303 
Garrick, David, his collection of plays, 5 
Geiler, Johann, of Kaisersberg, illustra¬ 
tions to his books, 185, 190 
Geminus, Thomas, engraved work, 281 
Geneva, English books printed at, 232 
Gerard, Pierre, first printer at Abbeville, 
^45 

Germany, printing in, 44-64, 169 sq.^ 
224 ; book-illustration, 102-17, 
181-94 

Giunta, family of printers at Florence 
and Venice, 128, 168 sq,^ 195 
Giustiniano, Lorenzo, portrait of, 130 
Glasgow, fine printing at, 298 
Glover, Rev. Joseph, benefactor of Har¬ 
vard College, 244 
Goes, Hugo, York printer, 225 
Goeschen, Georg Joachim, printer at 
Leipzig, 301 

Golden Legendy Caxton^s editions, 207, 

251 

Gothic type, 88, 90 sq. 

Gouda, printing and illustration, 72,119, 
122 

Graf, Urs, book-decorations by, 191 
Grafton, Richard, Royal Printer, 217, 
259; his Chronicky 264 
Gravelot, H., engraver at Paris, 291 sqq.y 
and London, 295 

Greek printing in Italy, 167, 301; in 
France, 171 sqq.\ in Spain, 176; in 
England, 176, 218, 226, 234, 300, 

307 
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Green, Bartholomew, printer at Boston, I 
Mass., 247 sq. ^ I 

— Samuel, printer at Cambridge, Mass., | 

245 . . I 

Gregorii, Giov. and Greg, dei, printers at | 
Venice, 69, 195 | 

Grenewych by Conrade Freeman, 
spurious imprint, 232 I 

Grenville, Thomas, character of his col- | 
lection, 6 | 

Grien, Hans Baldung, illustrator, 190 
Grignion, Charles, engraver, 296 I 

Gringore, Pierre, Chasteau de LdbeuTy f 

150 English editions, 230 sq.y I 

254 I 

Grolier, Jean, example as a book-buyer, I 

2 ; supports Aldus, 168 I 

Griininger, Johann, of Strassburg, illus- I 

trated books, \ sq. | 

Gryphius, Sebastian, Lyon printer, 173 | 

Gutenberg, Johann, claims to the inven- | 
tion of printing, 3376, 44 \ 

books he may have printed, 51 sq. f; 

Haarlem, its claims to be the birthplace 1 
of printing, 37 sqq.y 72 J 

Hakluyt, Richard, Voyagesy 278 
Hamman, Johann. See Herzog 
Han, Ulrich, early printer at Rome, 65, J 

67 sq.y types, 90; printed the first I 
Italian illustrated book, 123 | 

Hardouyn, Germain and Gilles, their | 

HoraCy 156 | 

Harington, Sir John, on the plates in i 

his Orlando FuriosOy 283 
Harrison, Stephen, ArcJis of Triumphy 
284 

Hartlieb, Johann, block-book of Die 
Kunst Chiromantiay 28 
Harvard College, printing at, 244 sq. 
Haydock, Richard, engraver, 284 
Hayman, Francis, illustrator, 296 
Heber, Richard, character of his collec¬ 
tion, 6 

Hempstead (Essex), secret printing at, 

228 

Henry V, woodcut of Lydgate offering 
book to, 257 

Henry VII, books decorated by Vdrard 
for, 148 j woodcut of his funeral, 

254 

Henry VIII “protects” English book- 
trade, 222, 234 
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Heroologia engravings, 285 
Hertfort or Herford, John, pnnter at 
St Albans and London, 224 
Herzog, Johann, prints Samm Missal at 
Venice, 229 , . 

Hessels, Dr, his theories on the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 38 sqq. 

Heynlyn, Jean, superintends first Pans 

Hev^S Thomas, woodcut of, 260; 

^ engravings to his Hterarchie. of the 
Blessed Angels, 286 
Higman, Nicolas, Horae, 156 
Hind, A. M, quoted, 284, 290 _ 

ffobby-Horse, experiments m printing 
in "^^4 

Hogarth, William, book-iUustrations, 

295 sq. . . 

Hogenberg, Franciscus and Remigius, 
engravers, 281 sq. 

Holbein, Ambrosius, book-decorations, 

— Hans, book-decorations and illus¬ 
trations, igi sq., 259 sq. 

Hole, William, engraver, 285, 287 

HoHnshed,Baphael, 265 

Holland, claims to the mvention of 
printing, 32-43? printing in, 72; 
book-illustrations, 119-22 
Holland, H, print-seller, 285 
Hollar, Wenceslaus, engraver, 2^ 

Homer, the Florentine, 167; in French, 
201; Chapman’s, 287; Ogilbys 
Odyssey, 287; Proctor’s, 307 
Hondius, Jodocus, engraver, 283 sq. 
Hopyl, Wolfgang, Missals by, 198, 
229 

Horace, Pine’s ed., 295 sq., 300 5 Foulis, 

298 . , 

Horae, Paris editions, 151-7) 204; 

Plantin’s, 275 _ 

Hornby, C. St. John, private press, 88, 
306 

Hroswitha, illustrations to her Comedies, 
182 

Hunte, Thomas, Oxford stationer, 
partner in Rood’s press, ybj 209 
Hurning, Hans. See Walther, F., and 
Hans Hurning 

Hurus, Paul, illustrated books, 162 
Huss, Martin, illustrated books, 158 
Huvin, Jean, probable partner (I. H.) of 
Jul. Notary, 214 


Hylton, Walter, Scala pir/eciiams, Be 
Worde’s ed,, 253 

Hypmrotomachia PolipMli^ 90, 131 if.; 
French version of, 201 


i, ia., woodcuts signed, 128 
I.D., woodcut signed, 159 
Impress^ engravings of, 277 
Incipits of books, quoted, 93 
Incunabula, study of, 12 sq.] the word 
misleading, 77; points of, 78 sq. 
Indulgences, printed at Mainz, 47 
Ipswich, printing at, 226 
Ireland, printing in, 242 sq. 

Italic type, 91, 218 

Italy, printing in, 65-70, 165-9, 224; 
book-illustration in, 123-42 

James I, works and portrait, 288 
Janot, Denis, printer of French illus¬ 
trated books, 200 

Jenson, Nicolas, printer at Venice, 

67, 85 

Jesuit press (1580), 228 
Jewel, Bishop, books against, printed at 
Antwerp and Louvain, 232 
Johnes, Thomas, private press, 238 
Johnson, Marmaduke, printer at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 246 

Tunius, Hadrianus, his story of Coster, 
37 

Justinian, in Council, metal-cut of, 198 


Kearney, William, Dublin printer, 243 
Kefer, or Keffer, Heinrich, servant of 
Gutenberg, 47, 63 

Keimer, Samuel, printer at Philadelphia, 
248 

Keith, George, his Appeal from the 
Twenty-eight Judges^ 248 
Kerver, Thielmann, Horae,, 156 
Ketham, J ohannes, Fasdcoh di Midiana, 
illustrated, 129 

Kipling, R., contribution to a school 
magazine, 8 

Knoblochtzer, H., Strassburg printer, 
60; illustrated books, in 
Kobel, Jakob, printer at Oppenheim, 

193 

Koberger, Anton, largest Nuremberg 
printer, 63; illustrated books, 108, 

183 
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Koelhoff, Johann, father and son, 
printers at Cologne, 113 
Kyngston, Felix, English bookseller, 
patentee for Irish printing, 243 
Kyrforth, Samuel, Oxford printer, 224 


Laer, John, of Siberch. See Siberch 
La Fontaine, Jean, illustrated editions of 
his Fables and Contes^ 290 sq, 
Laing, David, on the Bruges Fes cas 
des nobles hommes^ 271 
La Marche, Olivier de, illustrations to 
his Chevalier Deliberi^ 122, 147, 
149, 263 

Lambeth Palace, printing at, 234 
Lant, Thomas, engraver, 282 
La Rochelle, Marprelate tract printed 
at, 228 

Laud, Archbishop, benefactions to 
libraries, 5 

Lauer, Georg, early printer at Rome, 68 
Le Bey, Denis, his Emblems, 280 
Leeu, Gerard, printer at Gouda and 
Antwerp, 72 ; colophon recording 
his death quoted, 81; sells cuts to 
Koelhoff, 113, i20j his illustrated 
books, 119 sq.\ English books 
printed by, 229 sq. 

Legate, John, Cambridge printer, 235 
Legge, Cantrell, Cambridge printer, 235 
Le Huen, Nicole, his adaptation of 
Breidenbach^ 161, 270 
Leipzig printing, 64,169 ; book-illustra¬ 
tions, 116 

Lekpreuit, Robert, Scottish printer, 241 
Lemberger, Georg, book-work at Witten¬ 
berg, 190 

Le Rouge, Pierre, prints for Verard, 150 
Leroy, GuiL, first printer at Lyon, 71 j 
illustrated books, 158 
Le Signerre, GuiL, illustrated books, 
141 

Le Talleur, GuiL, printer at Rouen, 
prints for Pynson, 211 sq. 

Lettou, John, first printer in the City of 
London, 77, 210, 252 
Leyden, printing at, 176, 177 
Lignamine, Joh. Phil, de, on the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 34 ; his own press, 
68 

Lirer, Thomas, Chronik., illustrated ed., 
107 
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Lisa, Gerard, first printer at Treviso, 
67 sq., 70 

Locatellus, Bonetus, Venice printer, 69 
Locker-Lampson, F., his copy of Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, 11 
London, printing in the City of, 77 
Longus, Faphnis et Chloe, 2go 
Louvain, early printing at, 73; book-illus¬ 
tration, 122 ; English books, 232 
Lownes, Matthew, English bookseller, 
patentee for Irish printing, 243 
Liibeck early printing, 64 ; book-illus¬ 
tration at, 113 sq. 

Lucrece, Berthelefs device of, 259 
Lutzelburger, Hans, Holbein’s wood¬ 
cutter, 192 

Luyken, Jan and Casper, engravers, 289 
Lydgate, John, woodcut of, 257. For 
his Falles of Fryncis, see Boccaccio, 
Fe casibus 

Lyne, John, engraver, 282 
Lyon, printing at, 71, 171, 173 sq. ^ 
illustration, 157-61, 202 

Macfarlane, John, monograph on 
Antoine Verard, 147 
Machlinia, William, printer at London, 
77, 210, 252 

Madan, Falconer, on Oxford printing, 
236 

Magdeburg early printing, 64 
Mainz, printing as a practical art in¬ 
vented at, 44-58; book-illustration, 
114 sq. 

Malborow in the land of Hesse, doubt¬ 
ful imprint, 231 

Malermi Bible. See Bible, Italian 
Malone, E., bequeaths books to the 
Bodleian, 5 

Mansion, Colard, Bruges printer, 72, 
122, 205 sq., 271 sq. 

Manutius, Aldus, his work, 166-8 ; large 
roman type, 90; italic octavos, 91, 
167,196; Hypnerotomachia, 1^1 sq.; 
Lyonnese counterfeits of his octavos, 

173 

-the younger, 168 

— Paulus, 168 

Marchant, Gui., illustrated books, 145 
Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, Caxton’s 
patron, 204, 272 

— Duchess of Richmond, woodcut of 

her funeral, 255 
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Margins, right proportions, 97 
Marprelate press, 228 
Marsh, Archbishop, library founded by, 
4""5 

Marshall, William, engraver, 286 sqq, 
Mary, Princess, daughter of Henry VII, 
woodcut of her reception of Spanish 
Embassy, 257 

Master and Pupil, method of depicting, 
135 and note 

Maximilian, the Emperor, illustrated 
books in his honour, 182 sq,^ 185 sq,^ 
188 sq. 

Maynyal, George, prints service-books 
for Caxton, 229 

Mentelin, Johann, first printer at Strass- 
burg, 60 \ manuscript colophon of, 
91 sq. 

Merrymount Press, Boston (Mass.), 308 
Middelburg, English books printed at, 
232 

Milan early printing, 68 sq.\ book- 
illustration, 125, 141 
Miller, W. H., character of his collec¬ 
tion, 6 

Millet, Jacques, illustrations to his 
Destruction de Troye la Grants 144, 
158, 198 

Milton, John, portrait by Marshall, 288 
Mirabilia Romce^ block-book, 28 
Misprinted dates at Barcelona, 75; at 
Oxford, 209 

Mitchell, John. See Mychell 
Moli^re, Frangois, illustrations to, 290, 

293 

Molner, Theodoricus, confused with 
Theod. Eood, 209 ; 

Mondovi, good roman type, 89 
Montanus, Arias, relations with Plantin, 

275 

Monte Regio, Johannes de. See Muller 
Montesquieu, Templede Guide ^ 2 90,293 

Moore, Bishop, fate of his books, 4 
Moreau, French illustrator, 292 
Morris, William, admired Subiaco type, 
88; on the double page as the unit 
in a book, 98 ; on the illustrator of 
Caoursin, 108; his set of proofs 
of PicheFs Spiegel^ 109 note; his 
decorative book-work, 126; the 
Kelmscott press, ^04 sq. 

Moxon, Joseph, his Mechanick Exercises, 
298 


MuUer, Joh^n, his Calendars, 27, ijr - 
his work as a printer, io8 ^ ' 
Marcus, Aldus copies his Greek 

MutiuSdScaevola, border representing, 

Mychell (or Mitchell), John, printer at 
Canterbury and London, 227 

Myllar, Andrew, first Scottish printer 
239 ^ ’ 

Mylner, Ursyn, York printer, 225 

N, woodcuts signed, 128 

Naples ^rly printing, 70; book-illus- 
tration, 124 

Negker, Andrea and Jost de, wood- 
cutters, 188 

Neobar, Conrad, printer of Greek, 172 

Netherlands. Holland; Belgium 

Neuf Preux, Les, French block-book, 29 

Neumeister, Johann, printer at Foligno, 
Mainz, Albi, etc., 114 ^ 

New^stle, printing at, 236 sq. ; New 
Testament, Tyndale’s, 231; Eliot’s, 
246 

Niclas, Hendrik, his books printed at 
Amsterdam, 232 

Nitschewitz, Hermann, Rsaltsriuin 
B.M. V., 117 

Norwich, Dutch books printed at, 233 ; 
other printing at, 238 

Notary, Julyan, early printer at London, 
77j 213 sq., 222 

Nuremberg, printing at, 63, 169; book- 
illustration at, 108, 116 sq., 181-4, 

193 

Nuremberg Chronicle. See Schedel 

Nut-Brown Maid, the earliest text in 
Arnold’s Chronicle, 230 


C^gi^by, John, illustrated books, 289 
O’Kearney, John, Irish printing by, 243 
Opera nova cofitemplativa, Venetian 
block-book, 20 sq., 29 
Oppenheim, book-decoration at, 193 
Ortuin and Schenck, printers of Roman 
de la Rose, 160 

Os, Pieter van, early printer at Zwolle, 
72 

Ostendorfer, Michael, illustrations by, 
190 

Oswen, John, printer at Ipswich and 
Worcester, 229 sq. 
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Overton, John, printer (?) at Ipswich, 226 
Ovid, illustrations to his Metamorphoses^ 
292 

Oxford, printing at, 76, 209, 224, 
234 sqq,, 252, 302 sq. 

Pacini, Piero and Bernardo, publishers 
of illustrated books at Florence, 139 
Paderborn, Johann. See Westphalia, 
John of 

Palmart, Lambert, first printer in Spain, 
75> 7^5 89 

Paper, made at Hertford, 212 ; Tottell 
seeks a monopoly for making, 220 
Paris, printing in, 70 sqq,^ 171 sqq, \ 
book-illustration, 143-56,19 7-201, 
289-93 

Parker, Archbishop, his efforts to rescue 
old books, 2; patron of John Day, 
219; and of Bynneman, 220 ; his 
De Aniiquiiate Brit EccL perhaps 
printed at Lambeth, 219, 234; 
engraved portrait, 282 
Parma, Baskerville’s press at, 300 
Passe family, engravers, 286, 288 
Passio domini nostri Jesu Chrisii, 
Venetian block-book, 28, 123 
Paulirinus, Paulinus, on the word ciripa- 
43. 

Pavia, book-illustration at, 141 
Peartree, Montagu, article on possible 
portrait of Caxton, 273 
Pepwell, Henry, London printer, 216 
Pepys, S., bequest of his books, 5 
Petrarca, F., illustrated editions of his 
Trionfi^ 127, 139 

Petri, Johann, early printer at Florence, 
67 

Pfister, Albrecht, printer of illustrated 
books at Bamberg, 19, 32, 51, 59 
Philadelphia, first printing at, 247 
Philippe, Regent of France, engraved 
illustrations to Longus, 290 
Phillipps, Sir Thomas, private printing 
by, 239 

Pigouchet, Philippe, prints Le Chasteau 
de Labeur^ 150 ; his Horae, 154 
Finder, Ulrich, private press at Nurem¬ 
berg, 184 

Pine, John, engraver, 294 sqq, 

Plantin, Christopher, printer at Ant¬ 
werp, 175 sq.; woodcut illustra¬ 
tion, 202 sq.; engraved, 274 sqq. 
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Plateanus, Theodoricus (Dirick van der 
Straten), printer at Wesel, 226 
Plates, troubles arisingfrom in books, 267 
Pleydenwurff, Wilhelm, book-illustra¬ 
tions by, 116 

Poitiers, early printing at, 72 
Polidori, Gaetano, his private press, 239 
Pope, erasure of the word, 260 
Popish apparel, Puritan tracts against, 
232 

Poppy-printer ” of Liibeck, 114 
Porro, Girolamo, engraves plates for 
Orlando Furioso, 277, 283 
Powell, Humphrey, English printer in 
Dublin, 242 

Printing, changes in the primacy of, 16, 
169, 170,177 ; invention of, 32-58 ; 
early progress of, in various countries, 
59-82 ; its technical development, 
83-99; in the sixteenth century, 
165-79; in England, 204-23; in 
the provinces of England, 224-8, 
233-8; on the Continent for the Eng¬ 
lish market, 2 2 9-3 3; private, 2 3 8 ; 

in Scotland, 239 sqq. ; in Ireland, 
242 sq, ; in the English colonies 
in America, 243 sqq. 

Private presses in England, 238 sq,, 

303 

Proctor, Robert, found beauty in all 
incunabula, 10, 39; classification of 
them, 12; Greek type, 176, 307 
Provincial printing in England, 9, 76, 
208 sq.y 224-7, 234-8 
Priiss, Johann, of Strassburg, illustrated 
books. III, 162 

Psalms, the New England version of 
the, 244 sq. 

Psalter, Latin, of 1457 j 54> 83; of 1459? 
5 5 ; cost of writing and illuminating 
a manuscript, 84 

Ptolemy, Cosmographia (or Geographid), 
illustrated editions of, 66, 107 
Pynson, R., number of copies in his 
editions, 21; work as a printer, 
211, 212 sq,, 222; book-illustra¬ 
tions, 255-9 

Quarles, Francis, Hieroglyphikes of the 
Life of Man, 287 

Quentell, Heinrich, of Cologne, his 
illustrated books, 113; his Bible 
cuts copied, 112, 114, 126,128 
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Quinterniones, a name for manuscripts, 
94 

Quire, origin of the word, 94 

Quiringin old books, 94 sqq,] collection 
by, 96 sq, 

H-printer, the, of Strassburg, 60 

illustrated Florentine 

editions, 138 

Rarity, effect on value of books, 7 sq. 

Rastell, John, lawyer-printer, 215, 222, 
258 

— William, printed English plays, 215 

Ratdolt, Erhard, early printer at Venice, 

69 ; titlepage to his Calendar, 93 * 
his decorative work at Venice, 
125 sq,\ at Augsburg, 106; colour¬ 
printing by, 129 

Rawlinson, Richard, gives manuscripts 
to the Bodleian, 5 

Raynold, Thomas, his ed. of the Birth 
of Afankind 

Recuydl of the Histories of Troye^ 206, 
254; engraving in Chats worth copy 
of Caxton's, 272 

Redman, Robert, Pynson’s successor, 
216, 222 

Red printing, difficulty of, 86, 228 sq.\ 
colophons in, 92 

Regiomontanus. See Muller 

Reinhard, Johann. See Griininger 

Retza, Fran, de, block-book of his 
Defensorium^ 27 

Reuwich, Erhard, illustrator of Breiden- 
bach’s Peregrination 108, 115 sq. 

Reyser, Georg,, first Wurzburg printer, 
64, 269 sq. 

— Michel, first Eichstatt printer, 64, 

269 sq. 

Rheims, English Catholic books printed 
at, 232 

Richard III, Statute permitting free 
importation of books into England, 
209, 222 

Richard, Thomas, printer at Tavistock, 
226 

Richel, Bernhard, early printer at Basel, 
his illustrated books, 109, 158 

Ricketts, Charles, the Vale Press books, 
3?7 

Rodericus Zamorensis, illustrated edi¬ 
tions of his Speculum Humanae 
Vitae n 104, 159, 162 


Rodhch, Hieronymus, his illustrated 
books, 193 

Bruce, fine printer, 308 
— William, engraver, 284, 287 
Rolewinck Werner, all his books printed 
by ther Hoernen, 62 ; Venice 
editions of his Fasciculus Temporum 
126; Seville ed., i6r ’ 

Roman de la Rose, early editions of, 160 
Roman type, 88-90 
Rome printing at, 65, 167; book- 
Illustration at, 123, 268, 273, 276 
Rome under the Castle of St. Angelo 
spurious imprint, 233 
Rood, Theodoricus, printer at Oxford, 76 
Ross, John, Edinburgh printer, 242 
Rouen early printing, 72, 146; English 
books, 225, 229 

Ruppel, Berthold, of Hanau, Basel 
printer, 47, 60 

Ruscelli, Jerononimo, his Impress, 277 
Rusch, Adolf, the R-printer, 60; 

roman type used by, 88 
Rylands, W. H., engraver, 296 
Ryther, Augustine, engraver, 282 


Saint Albans, printing at, 76^ 20S, 
224 sq.n 253 

Saint Andrews, printing at, 241 
Saint Omer, English Catholic books 
printed at, 232 

Saluzzo, book-illustration at, 141 
Sanctis, Hieronymus de, wood-cutter and 
printer at Venice, 127 
Sanderson, Cobden, fine printing by, 306 
Sandys, George, Relation of a fourneyn 
285 

Santritter, Johann, illustrator and printer 
at Venice, 127 

Saragossa, early printing at, 75; illus¬ 
tration, 162 

Sarum service-books mostly printed 
abroad, 229 ; their importation into 
Scotland forbidden, 240 
Savonarola, Girolamo, illustrated editions 
of his tracts, 133 sq., 137 
Savile, Sir Henry, his press at Eton, 234 
Saxton, Christopher, maps by, 282 
Sayle, C., his catalogue of English 
books in Cambridge University 
Library, 233 

Schatzbehalter. See Stephan 
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Schaiifelein, Hans Leonhard, book-illus¬ 
trations by, 184, 1885^. 

Schedel, Hartmann, his Liber Chroni- 
carum, 117 

Schilders, Richard, English books 
printed by, 232 sq. 

Schoelfer, Johann, printer at Mainz, 58, 
169 

— Peter, a witness on the side of Fust, 
47 ; his share in the invention of 
printing, 50 sqr, books printed by 
him, 53-8 ; his method of printing, 
81-6, 95 ; his type, 90 
Schon, Erhard, illustrations by, 183 
Schreiber, W., his Manuel de VAmateur^ 
quoted, 24, 100 note, 114; his 
block-books, 31 
Schwabacher type, 90 
Scolar, Johannes, printer at Oxford, 
224 j and at Abingdon, 226 
Scoloker, Anthony, printer at Ipswich 
and London, 226 

Scot, John, Scottish printer, 240 sq. 
Scotland, printing in, 239-42 
Secret printing in Elizabeth’s reign, 228 
Segar, Sir W., Honour^ Military and 
Civile 284 

Selden, W., his books go to the 
Bodleian, 5 

Sensenschmidt, Johann, first printer at 
Nuremberg, 63; his illustrated 
books, 108 

Sessa, family of printers, illustrated books, 
196 

Seville, early printing at, 75; illustra¬ 
tion, 161, 163 

Shakespeare, First Folio, 8 ; illustrations 
to, 294 sqq. 

Shrewsbury, printing at, 237 sq. 

Siberch, John Laer of, first Cambridge 
printer, 225 

Sibyllenbuch, early Mainz fragment of, 46 
Sidney, Sir Philip, title-border to 1598 
ed. of his Arcadia^ 266; engraving 
of his funeral, 282 

Siemen,illustrated books published at, 193 
Signatures of artists or wood-cutters in 
Italian books, 128, 194; in German 
books, 194; in French books, 157, 

159 

Signatures (typographic), first used by 
Joh. KoelhofF, 62; their origin, 
94 ; example of collation by, 96 
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Silber, Eucharius, printer at Rome, 169 
Simon, “ das susses kind,” woodcuts of 
his history, 103, 108 
Small books, 214; stages in their popu- 
^ larity, 166, 173, X78 
Smith, Richard, book-collector, 3 
Solempne, Antony de, Dutch printer at 
Norwich, 233 

Sorbonne, first Paris press at the, 70; 
roman type used at, 89; persecu¬ 
tion of printers by its theologians, 

174 

Sorg, Anton, of Augsburg, illustrated 
books, 105 

Spaces left blank for headings and 
capitals, 85 ; for illustrations, 143 
Spain, early pririting in, 74-6, 176 sq,y 
224; book-illustration, 161-4 
Spanish Armada, engravings of, 282 
Speculum Humanae Saluaiionis partly 
block-printed, 26, 39; fate of the 
blocks, 40, 118; Augsburg ed. 
of, 103; Basel ed. of (in German), 
109,150 ; French ed. at Lyons, 158 
Speculum Humanae Vitae. See Roderi- 
cus Zamorensis 

Speculum Vitae Christie Caxton’s edition, 

. 252 sq. 

Speier, early printing at, 63 

— Johann of, first printer at Venice, 

66 sq., 89 

— Wendelin of, successor of Johann, 

67, 89 

Spenser, Edmund, woodcuts to his 
Shepheardes Calender., 265 
Spindeler, Nic., illustrated books, 162 sq. 
Spoerer, Hans, block-books printed 
. by, 25 

Springinklee, Hans, illustrator, 183,188 
Stagninus, Bernardinus, his illustrated 
service-books, 195 

Stanheim, Melchior, arbitrator on book- 
illustrating, 63, 103 

Stationers’ Company, 221 sq., 227,2333*^. 
Steele, Robert, on English books printed 
abroad, 233 

Stephan, P., Schatzbehalter, 116 
Steyner, Hans, illustrated books by, 
185, 187 

Stillingfleet, Archbishop, fate of his 
library, 4 

Stoffler, Hans, mathematical works by, 
curiously decorated, 189 
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Story, John, Edinburgh printer, 240 
Strassburg, printing at, 59 sq,y 169; 
book-illustration at, 112 sqq,^ 187, 
190 sq. 

Straten, Dirick van der. See Plateanus 
Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s press 
at, 238 

Stuchs, G., Nuremberg printer, 63 
Stule, Karolus, Edinburgh publisher, 240 
Sturt, John, engraver, 294 sq. 

Subiaco, books printed at, 6 5 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, number of 
copies in their editions, 21 note, 
66; early reference to, 34; books 
printed by, 6 s sq.; their types, 88 
— Conrad, engraves maps for 1478 
Ptolemy, 66, 268 

Tacuinus, Joannes, Venice printer, 69 
Tate, John, papermaker, 212 
Taverner, John, London stationer, 222 
Tavistock, printing at, 226 
Terence, illustrated editions of, 107, 
112, 131, 150, 160, 163, 213 
Theramo, Jacobus de, illustrated editions 
of his Belial., 121 

Ther Hoernen, Arnold, second Cologne 
printer, 62 

Thomas, Thomas, Cambridge printer,235 
Thomas a Becket, erasure of the service 
for, 260 

Tillier, Thomas, Chester printer, 237 
Tin, types made of, 21 note 
Titlepage, early examples of, 62, 93, 210 
Tortosa early printing, 75 
Tory, Geoffroi, printer at Paris, 173; 

his Horae^ 156 5^., 199 
Tottell, Richard, London printer, 219 
Tournes, Jean de, father and son, printers 
at Lyon, 174 

Traut, Wolfgang, illustrator, 182, 188 
Trechsel family of printers at Lyon, 
160, 171, 174, 192 sq. 

Treviso, early printing at, 67 jy., 70 
Tuberinus, his account of the death of 
‘^das susses kind Simon,” 103, 108 
Tubingen, book-decoration at, 189 
Turberville, George, Booke of Faulconrie., 
265 

Turrecremata, Cardinal, illustrated edi¬ 
tions of his Medilaliones, 114, 123 
Tyndale, W., editions of his New Testa¬ 
ment, 231 


Types, characteristics of, in early books, 
86 sq. 

Ugo (VGO), woodcuts signed, 194 
Ulm early printing, 63 sq.; illustrated 
books, 106 sqq. 

Ungut and Polonus, illustrated books 
of, 163 

United States of America, colonial 
printing in, 243-9 i modern fine 
printing, 308 

Updike, Berkeley, fine printer, 308 
Usher, Archbishop, fate of his library, 4 
Utrecht, “Costeriana” attributed to, 
40, 72 

Utterson, E. V., private printing by, 239 

Valdarfer, Christopher, printer at Venice 
and Milan, 67 

Valentia, early printing at, 74 sq.; illus¬ 
tration, 162 

Valturius, R., De re militari^ Verona 
editions of, 123 sq. \ French version 
of, 200 

Van der Gucht, Michael, engraver, 294 
Vautrollier, Thomas, printer at London 
and Edinburgh, 221, 242 
Vavassore, Giovanni Andrea, block- 
printed Of era nova Contemflativa 
by, 21 j woodcuts signed z.a., etc., 
by, 194 sq. 

Veldener, Jan, early printer at Louvain, 
Kuilenburg and Utrecht, 40, 73, 
118, 119, 205 

Venice early printing, 66 sq.; book- 
illustration, 125-32, 194-7, 277 
Vdrard, Antoine, publisher at Paris, 
147-50; his Horae^ 151 sq.; his 
English books, 230 ; his use of old 
cuts, loi, 148, 160 

Vergetius, Angelus, French Royal Greek 
types designed by, 172 
Verona early book-illustration, 123 i-y. 
Villena, Marquis of, Trabajos de Hercules., 
161 

Vincent de Beauvais, his Speculum, 165 
Violette, Pierre, Rouen printer, 225 
Virgil, printed by B. Cennini, colophon 
quoted, 80; Griininger’s, 112 ; 
Leroy’s, 158; Aldine, 167; first 
English, 226 sq.', Ogilby’s, 289; 
Baskerville’s, 300 
Virginia, early printing in, 249 
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FINE BOOKS 


Viterbo, good roman type, 89 
Voltaire, edition of his works printed 
with Baskerville’s type, 300 
Vostre, Simon, books printed by Pigou- 
chet for, 150, 154 sqq. 

Wachtlin, Johann, illustrator, 190 
Waldegrave, Robert, prints Marprelate 
tracts, 228. See prints at Edin¬ 
burgh, 242 

Wale, Samuel, illustrator, 296 
Walker, Emery, expert in printing, 304 sqq. 
Walpole, Horace, private press, 238 
Walther, F., and Hans Hurping, printers 
of a Biblia Pauperum^ 25 
Walton, Izaak, illustrations to Angler^ 
296 

Wandsforth, Gerard. See Freez 
Wandsworth, secret press at, 228 
Weiditz, Hans, illustrator, 186 
Wenssler, Michael, Basel printer, 60 sq. 
Wesel, Bale's Catalogue printed there, 
226 

Westphalia, John of, early printer at 
Alost and Louvain, 73; used roman 
type, 89; his woodcut portrait, 119 
White, John, his drawings of Virginia, 
278 

— Robert., engraver, 289 
Whittingham, Charles (uncle and 
nephew), printers, 302 sq. 
Wilcocks, William, gave commissions to 
Wynkyn de Worde, 210 
Williams, Archbishop, gifts of books 

by. 5 

Wilson, J. D., on English books printed 
abroad, 233 

Winthrop, John, allusion to printing at 
Cambridge, Mass., 243 
Wittenberg, printing at, 169; illustra¬ 
tions, 190 


W^olfe, Reyner, Royal painter, 218, 259 

Wolgemut, Michael, book-illustrator, 
116 

Woodcuts, early, their charm and dis¬ 
tinctiveness, 15 

Worde, Wynkyn de, on Caxton's printing 
the De propHetatibus^ 214 sq.\ on 
the St. Alban's printer, 208; on 
Fishing with an Angle^ 209 note; 
his work as a printer, 211 sq.\ his 
assessment, 222; book-illustrations, 

253 

Wurzburg, early printing at, 64 

— Missals, engravings in, 270 

Wyer, Robert, London printer, 222 

Ximenes, Cardinal, Polyglott Bible, 176 

York, printing at, 225, 236 sqq. 

z.a., Z.A., woodcuts signed, 194 

Zainer, Gunther, first Augsburg printer, 
62 sq.\ used roman type, 88; his 
illustrated books, 103 

— Johann, first Ulm printer, 63; used 

roman type, 88; his illustrated books, 
106 

Zarotus, Antonius, first printer at Milan, 
68, 70 

Zell, Ulrich, his story of the invention of 
printing, 35; the first printer at 
Cologne, 61 

Zenger, Job. Peter, New York printer, 
248 

Zinna, the Psalterium B. V.M. printed 
at, 117 

Zoan Andrea. See Vavassore, 194 

Zurich, English books printed at, 231 sq. 

Zwolle early printing, 72; book-illus¬ 
trations at, 122 
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